Editor  &  PublisSier 


When  the  Tribune 
created  Feminique, 
it  set  out  to  make  it  r 
Chicago’s  best  women’s  pages.  / 


Every  Monday  morning,  Feminique  serves  up  \ 

page  after  page  of  beauty,  fashion,'  food,  humor  \ 

and  travel  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Chicago’s  > 

fair  ladies  . . .  and  with  a  flair  that  women  like. 

UPl’s  Illinois  Newspaper  Editors  think  so,  too. 

They  judged  Feminique  the  outstanding  wom¬ 
en’s  page  of  1965.  As  one  of  the  judges  put  it: 

“The  front  page  of  this  issue  represents  an 
exciting  new  approach  to  a  broad  selection  of 
the  things  women  might  like  to  think  about  as 
they  plan  their  week  ahead.” 

The  Tribune  serves  Chicago  in  many  ways.  Out¬ 
standing  coverage  of  the  women’s  world  is  one 
of  them. 


Chicago  Tribune 


First:  the  Albert  Lasker  Award  for  “outstanding  articles  on  public  health  and  medical  research”  to:  The  Baltimore  News  American 


and  now 

to  the  Baltimore  News  American... 
The  American  Medical  Association  s 
1965  Medical  Journalism 
Award  for  Newspapers 


Undertake  a  series  on  health  and  medicine.  Design  it  to  survey  the  major  diseases  and  physical 
disorders  of  man.  Plan  it  on  a  scope  never  attempted  by  any  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States. 
Work  with  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Faculty  of  Maryland.  Live  their  lives  with  them. 
Consult.  Probe.  Research.  Entitle  the  series  “Your  Health  and  Medicine”  and  start  writing. 
Cover  as  many  phases  as  you  can  effectively  put  into  lay  language. 

Give  each  story  page-i  prominence  and  continue  it  on  an  inside  double-spread. 

As  it  turned  out,  the  series  ran  3  days  a  week  for  5  consecutive  weeks... 

15  significant  articles  for  which  The  News  American  won  the  Albert  Lasker  Award, 
and  now,  the  AMA  Award  for  “an  outstanding  example  of  journalism  that  contributes 
to  a  better  public  understanding  of  medicine  and  health  in  the  United  States.” 

We're  proud. 


The  News  American 


A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 

Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service  Inc. 


THE  KATZ  AGENCY,  INC. 

NEWSPAPER  DIVISION 

announces  national  representation 
beginning  June  15,  1966 
of 

Federated  Publications,  Inc. 


THE  IDAHO  STATESMAN 

BOISE,  IDAHO  MORNING,  evening,  SUNDAY 

Represented  by  The  Katz  Agency  Since  1958 
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EVENING,  SUNDAY 
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EVENING 


THE  CHRONICLE™  LEADER-TRIBUNE 


MARION,  IND. 


MORNING,  EVENING,  SUND.AY 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


The  Hanford,  California, 
SENTINEL 

A  Scripps  League  Newspaper 
has  been  completely  converted  to 


The  number  of  Scripps  League  members 
now  using  cold  type 
and  photo  offset  reproduction  is 


u 


Scripps  League  Newspapers,  Inc. 
131  Mercer  Street,  Seattle,  Washington 
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In  ALTOONA 


sometimes  we  feel  ^ 
we're  being  talked  about, 
watched  and  followed! 

They’re  after  us!  Media  men  are  looking  at  our 
retail  sales  figures  from  behind  their  big  com¬ 
puters;  national  advertisers  jump  out  to  test  our 
reactions  after  we’ve  run  their  ads.  They’re  all 
whispering  behind  our  back!  We  feel  so  alone 
out  here  in  central  Pennsylvania,  far  away  from 
major  metro  markets,  yet  we  know  that  98^  of 
Altoona  families,  4  out  of  5  Blair  County  homes 
are  watching  us  all  the  time! 

Your  analyst  can  check  us  out.  If  you’re  looking 
for  a  unique  test  market,  maybe  we’re  it! 

Hltoona  SKirrot 

ALTOONA  PENNSYLVANIA'S  ONLY  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Beeler,  Advertising  Manager 


JUNE 

26 — Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Spring  Workshop,  Linden  Hill 
Hotel,  Bethesda,  Md. 

26-28 — New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  Th# 
Balmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

JULY 

13-16— InternationaF  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Hotel  Pontchar- 
train,  Detroit. 

13-17 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

•  4-16— North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Now  Blockade  Runner  Hotel, 
Wrightsvillo  Beach 

15-17 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Ocean  Forest  Hotel,  Myrtle  Beach. 
Belmont,  West  Harwich  by-the-Sea,  Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

21-23 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Williamsburg  Lodge,  Williamsburg. 

25-29 — American  Newspaper  Guild,  Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

24-Aug.  5— American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association  Newspaper  in 
the  Classroom  Workshop,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Ga. 

AUGUST 

2-5— College  Sports  Information  Directors  of  America,  Bismarck  Hotel, 
Chicago. 

4—  United  States  Basketball  Writers  Association,  Bismarck  Hotel,  Chicago. 

8- 10— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Eastern  Division  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Tutwiler  Hotel,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

11- 12 — AP  newspaper  members  from  Virginie,  West  Virginia,  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  joint  meeting,  Greenbrier,  White  Sulphur  Springi, 
Va. 

12- 14 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Cavalier  Hotel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

12-1^— Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines, 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

21- 23 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Green  Oaks  Inn,  Fort  Worth, 

29- 31 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers,  The  Sam-o-set 
Hotel,  Rockland,  Maine. 

SEPTEMBER 

10-11 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel. 
Peoria. 

12-16 — International  Stereotypers  &  Electrotypers'  Union,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C. 

15-16 — Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Web  Offset  Clinic,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 

17-18— III  inois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Sales  Personnel  Training  and  Mar¬ 
keting  Seminar,  St.  Nicholas  Hotel,  Springfield. 

17- 21— Canadian  Circulation  Managers  Association  Prudhommes.  Vineland, 
Ont. 

18- 20 — Inter  State  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa. 

18-20— Southern  Circulation  Managers  Association,  Daytona  Plaza  Hotel, 
Daytona,  Fla. 

I8-2&— New  York  State  AP  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

22- 24— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic, 
Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn,  Harrisburg. 

24- 25— Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick- 
Fort  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

25- 28 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Central  Regional 
Meeting,  Marott  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

26- 28 — United  Press  International  Editors  and  Publishers,  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence,  Maria  Isabel  Hotel,  Mexico  City. 

30- Oct.  I — Nebraska  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association, 
Holiday  Inn,  Kearney. 

OCTOBER 

2-5 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Eastern  Regional  Meeting, 
Hotel  du  Pont,  Wilmington,  Del. 

5- 8 — National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel, 

New  York  City. 

9- 11 — California  -Circulation  Managers  Association,  El  Dorado  Hotel, 

iSacramento. 

9-12 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Regional  Meet- 
(ng,  Thunderbird  Motor  Hotel,  Eugene,  Ore. 

9-15 — National  Newspaper  Week. 
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I  and  the  Very  Interesting  People 


Three  times  a  week,  columnist  Maxine 
Cheshire  whirls  Washington  Post  read¬ 
ers  through  the  life  and  times  of  the 
Very  Interesting  People  with  whom 
this  capital  is  colorfully  endowed. 

With  good  reason,  Maxine’s  column 
is  quoted  around  town  almost  as  much 
as  are  the  political  pundits’:  her  vi¬ 
gnettes  of  official  Washington  relaxing 
at  its  purposeful  parties  can  be  as 
enlightening  as  a  capital  news  confer¬ 
ence,  and  twice  as  entertaining. 

The  politics-on-the-rocks,  the  chic 
pacesetters  and  social  lions,  and  the 
odds  in  the  hostess  sweepstakes  of 
Embassy  Row  are  noted  by  a  pair 
of  deceptively  mild  green  eyes  and 
reported  by  one  of  the  sharpest  wits  in 
Washington. 

In  her  11  years  with  The  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  Maxine  Cheshire  has  reported 
news  of  the  White  House  and  its  cha¬ 
telaines,  traveled  on  three  Presidential 
campaigns  and  covered  as  many  stren¬ 
uous  political  conventions.  But  it  takes 
a  lot  more  stamina,  says  the  elegant, 
kid-gloved  Maxine,  to  keep  up  with  per¬ 
ipatetic  VIPs  for  her  diverting  column. 

The  VIPs  wouldn’t  miss  reading  it. 

Nor  would  her  fans  in  many  a  dis¬ 
tant  city  who  read  Maxine  via  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  Washington  Post  News 
Service. 


Quoted  .  .  .  consulted  .  .  .  honored 


Represented  by:  General — Sawyer,  Ferguson,  Walker.  Financial 
— Grant  Webb.  Hotels  &  Resorts — Hal  Herman  Assoc.  (Florida), 
Lou  Robbins  (N.Y.  and  N.J.),  C.  M.  Savage  Assoc.  (Penna). 
Comics — Puck.  Rotogravure — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
International — Newsweek  International  (Europe  and  Asia),  G. 
Enriquez  Simoni  (Mexico). 
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If  Probate  Court 


doesn't  care, 
who  does? 


The  Plain  Dealer, 
that's  who 


PD  reporters  located  heirs  in  two  Probate  cases  where 
attorneys  hired  and  paid  by  the  court  were  unable  to  find 
theta  The  PD  men  had  no  more  clues  to  go  on  than  the 
lawyers.  Each  search  for  heirs  took  only  a  few  days 
wh9s  the  court-appointed  attorneys  submitted  bills  for 
thousands  of  dollars  as  fees  for  their  heir  searches. 


Evecyone  eventually  comes  into  contact  with  Probate 
Court  That's  why  The  Plain  Dealer  feels  particularly 
strongly  about  this  continuing  investigation  into  court 
practices. 

Greater  Clevelanders  know  The  PD  is  the  newspaper  that 
cares.  Perhaps  that's  why  our  daily  circulation  is  up  68,000 
in  5%  years,  Sunday  is  up  22,000  in  the  same  period. 
THE  PLAIN  DEALER 


Cresmer.  WowKwrd.  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee.  Inc.  For  travel:  The  CorfieW  Co. 
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Newspaper  work,  while  it  is  financially  risky  at  some 
times  and  places,  no  longer  is  physically  dangerous  as 
it  once  was  regarded.  Art  Zailskas,  editor  of  the  Mid- American, 
journal  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  Chi¬ 
cago,  writes:  “Did  you  know  that  when  life  insurance  began 
in  this  country  about  110  years  ago,  journalism  was  regarded 
as  a  ‘dangerous  pursuit?’  Even  though  editors  were  not  entirdy 
excluded  from  insurance  benefits,  the  policies  issued  to  them 
contained  clauses  relieving  the  companies  of  all  responsibility 
to  pay  for  deaths  in  duels  or  for  other  ‘fatal  issues  incident 
to  heated  journalistic  debate.’  ” 

— Coincidences:  When  Vern  Haugland,  Washington  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  writer,  boarded  the  USS  Wasp,  recovery  ship  for 
the  Gemini  9  space  shot,  at  Boston  May  27  it  was  his  58th 
birthday.  When  astronauts  Stafford  and  Cernan  blasted  off  on 
that  shot  June  3  it  was  Haugland’s  22nd  wedding  anniversary. 
When  the  astronauts  splashed  down  and  were  picked  up  by  t^ 
Wasp  June  6  it  was  Haugland’s  30th  anniversary  with  the  AP. 
.  .  .  Alf  Collins’  farm  column  in  the  Turlock  (Calif.)  Journal 
is  called  “The  Furrowed  Brow.”  .  .  .  Claude  M.  Gibbs,  who  r^ 
cently  died  at  84,  modestly  called  his  sports  column  in  the 
Baltimore  Sun  for  20  years  “Gibberish.”  .  ,  .  Heady  heads: 
“Did  Juneau  About  New  Alaska  Route?” — Phoenix  (Ariz.) 
Republic;  “Wedding  Cake  in  Tiers  Keeps  Bride  Smiling” — 
Los  Angeles  Times.  .  .  .  Mrs.  J.  E.  Trendall  (319  N.  Kenwood, 
Burbank,  Calif.  91505),  a  devoted  fan  of  the  late  New  York 
columnist,  0.  0.  McIntyre,  seeks  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  column 
he  wrote  about  bullfighting. 


Star-Spangled  Perennials 


Just  as  sure  as  most  American  firecrackers  are  made  in  Japan, 
the  following  will  take  place  on  or  about  July  Fourth: 


One  elder  statesman  (meaning  a  politician  who  never  got 
caught)  in  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  will  lament  in  an  interview 
that  no  one  is  interested  in  listening  to  patriotic  speeches  bj 
elder  statesmen  on  Independence  Day  anymore. 


Four  hundred  and  seventy-two  editorials  will  warn  against  the 
dangers  of  fireworks.  Sixteen  thousand  merrymakers  will  never¬ 
theless  be  injured  by  fireworks,  19  more  than  last  year,  when  the 
same  warnings  were  issued. 


Twelve  hundred  and  four  newspapers  will  run  pictures  of 
crowded  beaches. 


Seven  aged  sportswriters  will  recall  for  the  51st  eonserutive 
year  that  the  Boston  Braves  won  the  1914  National  League  pen¬ 
nant  and  World  Series  even  though  they  were  in  last  place  on 
July  4th. 


One  hundred  and  four  headlines  will  say. 
Holiday.” 


‘Qear  Skies  For 


Thirty-six  comic  strips  will  be  based  on  the  irony  of  sedentary 
eharaeters  knocking  themselves  out  during  the  long  weekend  bj 
swilling  endless  quarts  of  beer,  mowing  the  lawn,  playing  golf, 
swimming,  surfing,  rowing,  traveling  on  crowded  highways,  hold¬ 
ing  cookouts  and  climbing  the  Himalayas. 


Every  newspaper  in  eve^  community  will  print  a  schedule  of 
holiday  events.  Nevertheless,  the  city  room  phone  will  ring  end¬ 
lessly,  with  constant  readers  asking,  “When’s  the  band  eoncertr’ 
“Where’s  the  fireworlis?”  “What  time’s  the  bonfire?”  “Where’i 
the  beauty  pageant?”  “What  time  does  the  ball  game  start 
“Where’s  the  races?”  “Who’s  on  first?” 


Eighty-two  editorial  page  cartoons  will  show  a  kindly  Uncle  Saa 
lighting  a  giant  firecracker  under  three  oddballs  named  Choa, 
Mao  and  Ho. 


No  parade  crowd  will  be  estimated  at  less  than  100,000. 

Twenty-two  thousand  newspapermen  who  have  to  work  on  the 
holiday  weekend  will  quietly  count  their  blessings. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Trmvtitr 
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Since  1960  the  HUNTSVILLE  METRO  AREA  grew 
faster  in  EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  PER  HOUSEHOLD 
THAN  ANY  OTHER  U.S.  MARKET!  HUNTSVILLE  with 
$7,362  per  family. . .  UP  54.3%  Compared  to  U.S. 
average  gain  of  18.8% 

★ 

AND  AS  FOR  PEOPLE 

HUNTSVILLE  increased  40.8%  to  216,800 
since  1960  compared  to  the  U.S.  gain  of  8.8% 

★ 

AND  AS  FOR  COVERAGE 

The  HUNTSVILLE  TIMES  reaches  7  out  of  every 
10  homes  and  is  growing  fast! 

TBS  HUBTSBILLS  TXM&S 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt 

^  That’s  Alabama,  Suh! 


editorial 


Rays  of  Hope 

IN  several  places  around  the  country,  labor  unions  are  winning  their 
way  into  the  hearts  of  housewives  by  awarding  S&H  Green  Stamps 
for  husbands’  regular  attendance  at  meetings.  We  hope  this  idea 
catches  on  with  the  newspaper  industry  unions,  particularly  w'ith  the 
Guild  which  can  stand  a  better  participation  by  editorial  shop  mem¬ 
bers  in  its  affairs. 

Noteworthy,  too,  is  the  willingness  of  the  newspaper  trades  unions 
of  Sweden  to  give  a  fair  trial  to  an  engineered  system  of  compensation 
that  has  rewards  in  higher  wages  and  improved  production. 

So  you  see,  the  labor-management  relations  picture  may  not  be  so 
dismal  everywhere  as  it  has  been  in  the  newspaj>er  industry  in  New 
York  City.  A  real  bright  light  shines  from  across  the  Atlantic,  with  rays 
of  hope  for  more  enlightened  agreements  coming  from  a  so-called 
“profitability  study”  that  will  be  quite  revealing  in  respect  to  the 
capital  investment  required  for  a  newspa|>er  publishing  venture. 

Committed  to  a  belief  that  the  newspaper  industry  would  l)e  more 
prosperous  with  fewer  jobs  and  higher  pay  in  the  mechanical  ojx?ra- 
tions,  Britain’s  publishers  are  participating  in  such  a  study  that  is  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  respected  Economist’s  economic  intelligence  team. 
In  absolute  confidence,  the  experts  have  access  to  the  companies’ 
records  so  they  may  analyze  all  aspects  of  profitability.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  publishing  firm  is  a  small,  integrated  business,  it  is  a  fairly 
simple  task  for  the  analysts.  In  others,  where  the  new’spapers  are 
merely  parts  of  a  diversified  industrial  spread,  digging  out  the  right 
facts  and  figures  will  require  extensive  calculation.  Nevertheless,  there 
is  no  lack  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  publishers  that  a  conscientious 
report  will  be  forthcoming  next  fall. 

What  makes  the  British  study  even  more  promising  is  the  fact  that 
the  analysts  will  also  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the  books  and 
records  of  the  unions. 


Wait  Next  Year 

The  moment  for  cheering  arrived  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
June  20  when  a  307  to  0  roll  call  vote  sent  the  “Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Bill”  on  its  way  to  the  White  House.  For  a  decade.  Con¬ 
gressman  John  E.  Moss,  a  California  Democrat,  had  been  striving  to 
break  down  the  barriers  to  information  from  executive  agencies  of  the 
Government  which  had  been  erected  by  a  law  passed  in  1789.  At  long 
last  he  found  a  great  many  of  his  colleagues  in  Congress  agreeing  with 
the  principle  that  the  public  has  a  right  to  know  what  its  government 
is  doing.  A  year  from  now,  if  Mr.  Johnson  signs  the  bill,  a  citizen  may 
go  to  court,  if  necessary,  and  demand  that  non-exempt  information 
be  given  out  by  a  federal  agency.  Should  the  statute  be  so  effective 
that  no  legal  action  ever  is  required,  it  will  be  w’ell  to  stand  on  what 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  has  said  on  the 
subject:  “No  Government  agency  should  be  complimented  for  inform¬ 
ing  the  citizenry.  One  unnecessary  secret  is  one  too  many.” 
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Fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.— I  Timothy. 
VI;  12. 
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"Remember,  Anything  You  Say  Can  Be 
Used  Against  You — Sir!" 

Somerville,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


Short  Takes 

For  Sale — Unholstered  Valet  Chair. — 
Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News. 

• 

For  Sale — 1959  car.  Power  steering 
and  Power  Breaks.  —  Scotch  Plains 
(N.  J.)  Times. 

• 

A  man  is  being  held  on  charges  of 
making  obscene  telephone  calls  to  women 
which  police  say  were  filthy.  —  United 
Press  International. 

• 

Wanted — One  lady  for  full-time  work; 
telephone  experience  required  but  not 
necessary. — Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald. 

• 

His  four  two-headed  sons,  who  range 
in  age  from  four  to  10,  stole  the  show 
at  the  medal  awarding  ceremony. — Hono¬ 
lulu  (Hawaii)  Star-Bulletin. 


Comics  Aren’t  Funny  Telling  Off  the  World 


By  Dennis  M .  Blank 

Despite  a  fantastic  growth  in  astronaut.  Snuffy  Smith  to  ad- 
the  funny  funnies,  led  by  subtle  dress  the  United  Nations,  Moon 
satirist  Charlie  Schulz  and  his  Mullins  to  run  for  President  and 
comic  strip.  Peanuts,  it  is  be-  Mary  Worth  to  join  the  Peace 
coming  readily  apparent  that  Corps.” 

many  comic  strip  cartoonists  “We  think  it  is  a  distressing 
are,  with  increasing  frequency,  development,”  the  magazine  edi- 
taking  the  pedestal  to  expound  a  torialized.  “By  the  time  we  have 
wide  range  of  cold  war  views  waded  through  page  after  page 
without  even  a  pretense  at  of  world  crisis  and  have  arrived 
mockery  or  ridicule.  We  find  the  fj,e  back  of  our  favorite  news- 
comics  tackling  a  wide-range  of  paper,  we  look  for  one  thing  in 
political  subjects,  with  special  comics,  light  humor.” 


emphasis  on  combatting  the 
Communist  menace.  From  Little 
Orphan  Annie  to  Terry  and  the 


A  comics  researcher,  Daniel 
J.  Leab,  observed:  “The  cold 
war  comics  are  defending  and 


Pirates,  newspaper  readers  are  ^^^^ting  an  American  point  of 
getting  move  editorial  comment  jstic,  often 

and  less  humor  highly  belligerent  and  meant  to 

Never  has  the  funnies’  com-  be  taLn  seriously.” 
ment  been  so  obvious  and  we  si^ificant  is  the 

find  many  strips  such  as  Smilin  comment  from 


Jack  and  Buz  Sailer  fighting  political  cartoons,  which  are  now 
specific  enemies  in  the  Commun-  *v,o  J  „ 

•  *  1 1  inor©  Oitcn  v1i3ti  hou  uo©iii?  & 

ISt  World.  .if  _ J 


more  often  than  not  toeing  a 
middle  of  the  road  point  of  view. 
Obligation  to  Make  Laughter  to  the  funnies,  whose  heroes  are 

wiping  out  the  evils  of  the  world 
It  IS  apparent  that  many  car-  with  fantastic  deftness  in  a  form 
toonists  and  editors  have  for-  of  propaganda, 
gotten  their  basic  obligration  to 

make  people  laugh  at  themselves  Satirical  Thrust 

and  are  now  lamenting  the  woes 


Satirical  Thrust 
Says  Bill  Mauldin:  “Political 


of  the  world  through  their  influ-  •  .  w  • 

ential  characters.  are  becoming  mildw 

v,„  f  and  blander  and  are  falling  into 

The  change  has  not  gone 


unnoticed. 

Complained  one  national  mag- 


disrepute.  We  should  be  more 
than  editorial  page  illustrators.” 
A1  Capp,  creator  of  Li’l  Abner, 


azine:  “Humor’s  last  refuge  has  „ 

5^;  ss*  ssw 

Be,a.  Bailey  to  ^  up 


^atle  Bailey  to  ^  up  as  an  ^‘thout  making  some 

^  comment  on  society,”  he  says. 

;  I  - -  “No  cartoonist,  no  matter  how 

(^e  writer  is  a  reporter  for  talentless  or  obscure,  has  ever 
e  ^ntra  Costa  Times  in  Wal-  drawn  a  dog  without  having 
t  Creek,  California,  and  pro-  made  a  comment  on  the  state  of 


the  ^ntra  Costa  Times  in  Wal-  drawn  a  dog  without  having 
nut  Creek,  California,  and  pro-  made  a  comment  on  the  state  of 
fluces  a  weekly  panel  cartoon  dogs.” 

called  Drawing  A  Blank.”)  Another,  witty  Jim  Berry, 
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political  cartoonist  for  News¬ 
paper  Enterprise  Association, 
advocates  the  trend  away  from 
the  direct,  bludgeoning  approach 
towards  the  quick,  satirical 
thrust.  “The  goal  is  to  provide 
amusing,  entertaining  comment 
without  hitting  anyone  too 
hard,”  he  says. 

It  seems  that  cartoonists, 
readily  aware  of  their  influence 
on  their  millions  of  readers,  feel 
an  obligation  and  a  duty  to  use 
their  characters  in  direct, 
straightforward  editorial  com¬ 
mentary.  While  their  beliefs 
should  not  be  subdued  because 
we  are  indirectly  or  directly 
affected  by  such  issues  as  the 
Viet  Nam  War,  nuclear  disarma¬ 
ment,  etc.,  cartoonists  can  do 
a  much  better  job  of  easing 
world  tensions  through  humor. 
It  seems,  however,  that  comic 
strip  artists  have  forgotten  their 
real  obligation  to  help  us  laugh 
at  these  problems. 

Satiric  humor,  treated  better 
than  just  a  childhood  fantasy 
that  knocks  out  a  new  gang  of 
Communist  heroes  every  Sun¬ 
day,  can  go  a  long  way  in  bring¬ 
ing  about  better  understanding 
of  differences. 

Walt  Kelly,  whose  caricatures 
of  former  Premier  Khrushchev 
as  a  pig  brought  about  cancella¬ 
tion  of  his  strip,  Pogo,  in  some 
foreign  newspapers,  sums  up  the 
situation. 

“One  reason  for  the  sad  con¬ 
dition  of  comics  today  is  that 
people  are  afraid  to  talk  about 
a  lot  of  things  that  are  funny. 
It’s  our  duty  to  be  funny.  Poor 
Joe  McCarthy  was  one  of  the 
funniest  men  we  had,  but  when 
I  poked  fun  at  him  in  Pogo 
everybody  got  scared.  Some 
papers  canceled  with  the  excuse 


that  it  was  against  their  policy 
to  have  politics  in  comics.  But 
I  noticed  that  when  I  poked  fun 
at  the  communists  in  Pogo,  no¬ 
body  cancelled.” 

Coulton  Waugh  in  his  book, 
“The  Comics,”  obsen  ^d  that 
while  comics  were  m^ant  to  be 
a  light-hearted  reflection  of 
society  but  questioned  their 
veracity.  “By  their  presentation, 
and  because  they  are  put  out  by 
great  and  powerful  groups, 
which  generally  have  the  corpo¬ 
ration  point  of  view,”  he  said, 
“certain  vital  social  aspects  of 
our  day  are  taboo;  hence  the 
picture  presented  by  the  comics 
is,  in  some  ways,  a  distorted 
one.” 

Part  of  this  new  trend  of 
comic  strip  cartoonists  to  tell  off 
the  world  and  solve  its  problems 
with  humorless  answers  was 
pointed  up  by  one  of  the  newer 
artists.  Bob  Cordray,  who  draws 
Smidgins.  “Smidgins  is  just  a 
simple  little  guy  who  goes  about 
his  daily  chores  and  reflects  the 
ambiguities  and  stupidity  of  the 
world  about  him.”  He  goes  on  to 
say,  “I  never  attack  a  person  or 
profession  directly.  For  instance, 
I  call  politicians  world  leaders.” 

Conservative  Views 

One  hardened  cartoonist  who 
makes  no  bones  about  his  pointed 
conservative  views  is  Harold 
Gray,  creator  of  Little  O^han 
Annie.  Defending  his  strip  re¬ 
cently  from  critical  editors,  who 
objected  to  his  having  Daddy 
Warbucks  railroaded  into  a 
mental  institution.  Gray  says, 
“I’m  not  crusading.  I’m  doing  a 
script.  I  know  some  editors  are 
writing  editorials  saying  it 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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a 

the  only  one  that  reaches  a  i 

of  them. 


For  the  proof  and  the  story,  write 

Media  Advertising  Dept.,  The  New  York  Times,  229  W.  43d  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.  70036.  Or  just  call  (212)  556-1455. 
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CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 


Carrier  Incentive  Prizes 
Run  to  $6  Million  a  Year 


Newspapers  Are  Now  Major 
Purchasers  of  Merchandise 

By  George  Wilt 


A  newspaper  carrier  in  Hack¬ 
ensack,  N.J.  picked  up  45  new, 
13-week  orders  for  the  Record 
and  earned  a  new,  three-speed 
lightweight  bicycle. 

A  Detroit  News  carrier  in¬ 
creased  his  daily  “draw”  by 
seven  and  earned  a  Spalding, 
all-leather  football.  (For  the 
same  increase  he  could  have  won 
a  basketball,  or  a  pair  of  bowl¬ 
ing  shoes.) 

These  enterprising,  young,  in¬ 
dependent  merchants  are  only 
two  out  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 
who  earn  merchandise  or  cash 
incentive  awards  valued  at  ap¬ 
proximately  $6-million  a  year 
offered  by  their  newspapers  in 
circulation-building  programs 
and  contests. 

According  to  Stan  Hancock, 
of  Poliaks  East,  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  firms  specializing  in  incen¬ 
tive  contests  and  prizes,  one  out 
of  every  four  newspaper  car¬ 
riers  earns  at  least  one  prize  a 
year,  Hancock,  a  former  news¬ 
paper  circulation  manager,  used 
the  International  Circulation 
Managers’  Association  estimate 
that  there  are  approximately 
one  million  carriers  engaged  in 
home  delivery  on  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers. 

What  .Sur>iey  I)iM*Io»ed 

.  To  take  a  closer  look  at  an 
operation  that  obviously  puts 
newspapers  squarely  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  business.  Editor  & 
Publisher  made  a  random 
sample  survey  of  17  dailies  of 

I  various  sizes  and  circulations, 

covering  all  parts  of  the  U.S. 
I  and  Canada. 

i  Circulation  and  promotion 
L  managers  told  E&P  what  their 

i  most  popular  incentive  prizes 

or  awards  were,  with  the  total 
numbers  for  each  for  last  year, 
the  number  of  carriers  that  are 
involved  and  in  some  instances, 
the  total  dollar  volume  expended 


in  incentive  programs,  including 
cash,  prizes  and  carrier  trips. 

The  results  of  the  survey 
showed  that  both  Hancock  and 
the  ICMA  leaned  over  back¬ 
ward  with  ultra-conservative 
estimates. 

For  instance,  14  of  the  17 
newspapers  gave  figures  on  the 
total  dollar  volume  involved  in 
incentive  awards.  These  news¬ 
papers,  varying  in  size  from 
22,000  to  over  400,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,  spent  over  $550,000  for 
incentive  prizes  last  year. 

Lists  of  merchandise  provided 
showed  an  imaginative  variety 
of  items,  running  the  gamut 
from  Beatle  wigs  and  Batman 
capes  to  Polaroid  cameras  and 
tape  recorders,  and  even  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  color  television  sets. 

While  the  lists  of  prizes  var¬ 
ied  considerably,  according  to 


2  $100  Scholarships 
2  trips  to  Lake  Murray 
1  trip  to  Hidden  Valley  Ranch 
1  trip  to  Turner  Falls 
1  Suzuki  motorbike 

1  portable  TV 

2  jackets 

2  ski  parkas 

5  boxes  of  candy 

3  baseball  gloves 
3  baseball  bats 

1  pen  and  pencil  set 
1  table  lamp 

1  tape  recorder 

2  Timex  watches 

3  10-transistor  radios 

2  overnight  Scout  packs 
1  canteen 

3  camp  reflector  ovens 


local  conditions,  such  as  climate, 
etc.,  there  were  definite  patterns 
shown  in  the  E&P  survey.  Top 
prizes  in  almost  all  locations 
were  watches,  with  5,496  of  var¬ 
ious  types  of  watches  given 
away  by  the  newspapers  re¬ 
porting;  radios,  mostly  of  the 
transistor-type,  accounting  for 
6,831  at  the  17  responding  dail¬ 
ies;  and  cameras,  which  demon¬ 
strated  their  popularity  with  a 
total  of  4,717  prizes.  They  com¬ 
prised  a  wide  variety  of  cam¬ 
eras,  including  Polaroids,  Insta- 
matics,  movie  cameras,  and 
other  types. 

Sporting  Goods 

Sports  equipment  showed  up 
heavily  in  the  study,  with  one 
East  Coast  daily,  for  instance, 
gpving  awards  of  1,150  baseball 
gloves,  600  badminton  sets,  600 
basketballs,  600  soccer  balls, 
and  1,200  rod  and  reel  sets. 

On  most  of  the  newspapers 
surveyed,  sporting  goods  ac¬ 
counted  for  up  to  half  of  the 
prizes  offered.  One  midwest 
newspaper,  for  instance,  showed 
an  inventory  of  over  250  differ- 


3  pup  tents 

1  fishing  rod 

3  Springlake  Newspaperboy  Day 
trips 

2  trips  to  Six  Flags  over  Texas 

1  First-Aid  kit 

2  sleeping  bags 
10  movie  tickets 
75  Go-cart  rides 
2  box  cameras 

1  swimming  suit 
1  bottle  of  perfume 
20  Kennedy  half  dollars 

1  screw  driver  sets 

2  T-shirts 

1  ski  parka 
1  handwarmer 

1  basketball 

2  pairs  of  socks 
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A  Netospaperboy^s  Premiums 

Here’s  the  list  of  prizes  and  trips  won  by  an  Oklahoma  City  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times  carrier  over  a  five-year  period: 


ent  items,  with  about  100  of 
them  comprising  sports  gear 
and  apparel. 

•  “We  have  a  pretty  well 
developed  carrier-salesman  in¬ 
centive  program,”  said  Dick 
Shively,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News- 
Journal.  “Our  ‘Prize  Book’  cat¬ 
alogue  features  brand  name  mer¬ 
chandise  our  carriers  can  select 
from,  payable  in  ‘News-Journal 
Prize  Bucks’.  These  prize  bucks 
are  awarded  for  every  start, 
with  bonus  prize  bucks  added 
for  five  or  more  starts,  and  even 
more  during  our  special  area¬ 
wide  circulation  campaigns  in 
the  spring  and  fall.  Every  prize 
is  numbered,  and  with  each  book 
there  is  an  instruction  sheet  re¬ 
ferring  to  the  prizes  and  num¬ 
ber  of  bucks  required  to  earn 
each.  We  know  that  we  spent 
approximately  $20,000  for  car¬ 
rier  prizes  last  year.  Our  cir¬ 
culation  director,  James  E.  Bon- 
neau,  feels  this  was  well  worth 
while  and  plans  to  expand  the 
program  further  this  year.” 

Hondas  and  Handwarmers 

•  A  letter  from  the  Chcurlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer  and  News, 
with  790  carriers  for  the  Morn¬ 
ing  News  and  544  routes  for  the 
Observer,  showed  a  wide  variety 
of  prizes,  including  a  Honda  mo¬ 
torbike,  366  footballs,  175  ra¬ 
dios,  144  sets  of  “Tiger”  bicycle 
handlegrips,  448  calculators,  and 
224  boxes  of  candy. 

•  The  fact  that  climate  plays 
a  big  part  in  the  selection  of 
prizes  is  demonstrated  in  the 
reply  from  the  Minr^eapolis  Stasr 
and  Tribune,  where  over  3,000 
awards  of  handwarmers  topped 
the  prize  list,  along  with  4,000 
lanterns  and  flashlights,  and 
3,000  hunting  knives.  Insulated 
boots  (800  pairs),  and  2,000  fall 
and  winter  jackets  presented  as 
carrier  awards  also  showed  the 
effects  of  the  northern  climate 
in  the  selection  of  popular 
prizes.  3,000  cameras  and  4,000 
pen-and-pencil  sets,  however, 
showed  the  universal  appeal  of 
these  items  among  young  car¬ 
rier-salesmen,  on  this  important 
daily  with  13,900  carriers. 

•  At  Bloomington,  Illinois, 
Dale  Laskowski,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Pantagraph, 
says  that  in  1965,  his  newspa¬ 
per  gave  about  $6,800  in  prizes, 
with  the  average  prize  costing 
from  $.50  to  $1.10  per  order,  de¬ 
pending  on  contest  and  prizes 
offered.  Most  expensive  prize  of¬ 
fered  was  a  color  television  set. 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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PASCAGOULA  COMPETITION  ENDS 


Thomson  Buys  Nicholson 
Papers,  Then  Sells  One 


Ralph  Nicholson  of  Talla¬ 
hassee,  Fla.  sold  three  daily 
newspapers  and  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper  to  Thomson  Newspapers 
Inc.  on  June  17  and  then  Thom¬ 
son  sold  one  of  them,  the  Pasco 
goula  (Miss.)  Chronicle,  to  the 
Mobile  Press-Register  Inc. 

The  Press-Register  consoli¬ 
dated  the  Chronicle  with  its 
Mississippi  Press-Register  which 
has  been  giving  sharp  competi¬ 
tion  to  Nicholson’s  paper  at 
Pascagoula  since  April,  1964. 
Nicholson  had  purchased  the 
Chronicle  from  Ira  Harkey  in 
July,  1963. 

Other  papers  involved  in  the 
sale  to  Thomson  were  the 
Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  the  Troy 
(Ala.)  Messenger  and  the 
Brundidge  (Ala.)  Banner,  a 
weekly.  Bill  Matthew  of  Duni- 
din,  Fla.  was  the  broker  in  the 
transaction. 

In  15  Cities 

The  Thomson  Group,  which  is 
based  in  Canada,  now  has  daily 
newspapers  in  15  cities  of  the 
U.S. 

Circulation  of  the  Dothan 
Eagle  was  26,263  weekdays  and 
27,190  Sunday  in  the  ABC  re¬ 
port  for  Sept.  30, 1965.  The  Troy 
Messenger  had  3,699  evening  and 
3,699  Sunday. 

The  Pascagoula  Chronicle, 
which  was  established  in  1846, 
had  a  daily  sale  of  10,050  and  a 

Tennessee  Judge 
Jails  Cameraman 

Springfield,  Tenn. 

A  news  cameraman  for  a 
Nashville  television  station  spent 
over  three  hours  in  a  jail  here 
June  16  for  photographing  a 
man  on  trial  for  murder. 

Lou  Penuel,  cameraman  for 
WLAOtv,  was  ordered  to  jail 
for  two  days  by  Circuit  Court 
Judge  Thomas  Boyers  III,  but 
was  released  after  Boyers  told 
officers  he  thought  Penuel  had 
served  enough  time. 

Sheriff  Denzil  Alley  said  the 
incident  occurred  during  a  noon 
recess  in  the  trial  of  Solomon 
Wheeler,  charged  in  the  1959 
shooting  of  John  Rouse. 

“The  judge  told  Penuel  not  to 
take  any  pictures,”  the  Sheriff 
said,  “but  he  did  anyway.” 
Penuel  was  jailed  without  bond. 

After  his  release,  a  newsman 
at  WLAC  quoted  Penuel  as  say¬ 
ing  he  thought  he  was  within 
his  rights  in  taking  the  picture 
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Sunday  sale  of  9,003  in  the 
September  audit  reports. 

The  Mississippi  Press-Regis¬ 
ter,  published  morning,  except 
Monday,  had  a  circulation  of 
5,657  and  its  evening  companion, 
the  Mississippi  Press,  published 
evenings  except  Monday  and 
Saturday,  had  5,486  circulation. 
They  were  identified  as  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  Edition  of  the  Mobile 
Press-Register. 

Hearin  Is  Publisher 

R.  B.  Chandler,  co-publisher 
of  the  Press-Register,  said 
William  J.  Hearin,  co-publisher, 
would  have  the  added  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  publisher  in  Pasac- 
goula. 

The  paper  will  be  named  the 
Mississippi  Press  and  the  Chron¬ 
icle  and  will  be  published  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday.  The  Sun¬ 
day  edition  will  be  published  as 
the  Mississippi  Press  Register 
and  the  Chronicle.  Publishing 
operations  will  be  from  the 
Chronicle  plant. 

The  Mississippi  Press-Regis¬ 
ter  sections,  which  have  been 
published  as  wrap-around  to  the 
Mobile  paper  on  Tuesdays 
through  Fridays,  will  be  discon¬ 
tinued. 

Staffs  of  the  newspapers  in 
Pascagoula  will  be  consolidated. 

Luis  Williams,  vicepresident 
and  business  manager  of  the 
Mobile  papers,  was  named  gen- 

— and  said  he  would  do  it  again. 

John  Smith,  WLAC  chief  pho¬ 
tographer,  told  this  story: 

“We  understood  that  the  judge 
walked  down  the  stairway  in 
front  of  the  defendant.  Lou  had 
his  camera  going  and  the  judge 
said  something  like,  ‘The  de¬ 
fendant  doesn’t  want  his  picture 
taken.' 

“Then  he  paused  a  second  and 
said,  ‘you’re  in  contempt  of 
court.  That  will  be  two  days.’  It 
is  our  understanding  that  Lou 
didn’t  hear  the  judge.  Anyway, 
the  camera  was  running  before 
any  orders  were  given.” 


Going  to  Offset 

Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak. 

The  Devils  Lake  Morning 
Journal  will  become  the  first 
newspaper  in  North  Dakota  pro¬ 
duced  on  a  web  offset  press  when 
the  change  is  made  from  letter- 
press  late  this  summer.  Pub¬ 
lisher  M.  R.  Graham  has  ordered 
a  four-unit  Cottrell  press. 
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eral  manager  at  Pascagoula. 

S.  L.  McCabe,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Thomson  News¬ 
papers,  said  he  would  make  no 
changes  in  the  staffs  or  policies 
of  the  papers  at  Dothan,  Troy 
and  Brundidge.  Mirl  Crosby  will 
continue  as  general  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  three  papers. 

K.  R.  Thomson,  president  of 
the  Thomson  group  and  son  of 
its  founder.  Lord  Thomson  of 
Fleet,  said  he  had  great  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  Wiregrass  area. 
“Its  illustrious  past  clearly  in¬ 
dicates  a  bright  future,”  he  said. 

Other  Thomson  properties  in 
the  South  are  the  Dalton  (Ga.) 
Citizen-News,  the  Lafayette 
(La)  Advertiser,  the  Laurel 
(Miss.)  Leader-Call,  and  the 
Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress- 
Index. 

Nicholson,  who  has  been  active 
in  newspaper  publishing  for 
many  years,  had  interests  in 
New  Orleans,  St.  Petersburg, 
Tampa,  and  Charlotte  before  he 
acquired  the  Dothan  Eagle  10 
years  ago.  He  purchased  the 
Troy  Messenger  in  1961. 

A  native  of  Green  Forks,  Ind., 
Nicholson  earned  a  degree  at 
the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  became  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Richmond  (Ind.) 
Item,  then  a  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  in  1920-21.  He  went  on  to 
a  variety  of  executive  positions 
on  papers  in  Japan  and  the  U.S. 

Photographer  Free 
To  Take  Pictures 

Savannah,  Ga. 

A  judge  here  has  cleared  a 
Savannah  News-Press  photogra¬ 
pher,  Wyman  Ayre,  of  charges 
that  he  did  not  obey  a  policeman 
who  ordered  him  from  the  scene 
of  a  traffic  accident  May  23. 

Judge  Henry  Brennan  of 
police  court  said  he  could  find  no 
evidence  that  the  photographer 
violated  the  orders  of  Chatham 
County  officer  C.  B.  Edenfield. 
Edenfield  told  the  court  he  was 
protecting  a  15-year-old  girl 
victim  who  had  asked  that  she 
not  be  photographed.  He  said 
Ayre  was  “harassing”  the  girl. 

The  photographer  made  no 
statement  but  his  attorney, 
Laurie  Abbot,  asked  for  dismis¬ 
sal  because  the  charge  did  not 
establish  that  a  crime  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

Judge  Brennan  said  photog¬ 
raphers  had  a  right  to  carry  out 
news  assignments. 


S.  Africa  Editor** 
Sentence  Reduced 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Natal 
Province,  South  Africa,  has  re¬ 
duced  the  jail  sentence  which 
was  imposed  last  year  on  Robert 
H.  Strachan,  then  editor  of  the 
Rand  Daily  MaiL  The  court  cut 
a  year  off  the  2%  year  term. 

Strachan  was  convicted  in 
Magistrate’s  Court  of  perjury 
and  violating  the  Prisons  Act 
by  publishing  false  information 
about  jail  conditions. 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  Founda¬ 
tion  gave  its  World  Press 
Achievement  Award  to  the  Rand 
Daily  Mail  in  April. 

$5  Per  Copy  Paper 
Reports  on  ‘Angels’ 

A  newspaper  that  sells  for  $5 
per  copy,  the  Wall  Street  Trao 
script,  will  carry  the  full  finan¬ 
cial  disclosures  behind  Broad¬ 
way  plays,  motion  picture  and 
television  package  companies. 
This  will  information  filed 
with  the  New  York  State  At¬ 
torney  General’s  Office  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission. 

Although  the  paper  will  carry 
the  whole  story  on  who  the  in¬ 
vestors  are  and  their  back¬ 
grounds,  this  coverage  will 
always  be  in  relation  to  the 
investor,  said  Richard  A.  Hol¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Transcript. 

e 

Houston  Marketing 
Men  Salute  Butler 

Houston 

Keith  Butler,  national  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Houston 
Post,  was  picked  as  the  “Market¬ 
ing  Man  of  the  Year”  by  the 
Houston  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Marketing  Association. 

The  honor  was  given  to  Butler 
for  his  visual  marketing  presen¬ 
tation,  “Profile  of  a  Giant,”  a 
25-minute  color  slide  show  that 
describes  the  values  of  Houston 
in  terms  of  growth,  industry, 
manufacturing,  finance,  retail¬ 
ing,  etc. 

Butler,  who  researched,  wrote 
and  produced  the  presentation 
has  given  it  to  more  than  1,300 
businessmen  at  luncheons  in  10 
major  cities. 


Joins  Art  Staff 

Cleveland 
John  C.  Ryan,  who  has  been 
working  in  Chicago  with  Chester 
Gould  on  the  “Dick  Tracy” 
strip,  has  joined  the  editorial 
art  department  of  the  Plain 
Dealer  here.  Roy  C.  Hearn  of 
the  editorial  art  department  has 
been  moved  to  editorial  illustra¬ 
tion,  joining  Richard  Dugan. 


House  Adopts 
Fol  Measure 
By  307  to  0 

By  George  Fowler 

Washington 

On  June  20  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  swiftly  passed  a 
“freedom  of  information”  bill  to 
allow  the  public  prreater  access 
to  government  records. 

The  bill,  S.  1160,  passed  the 
Senate  in  the  last  session  and 
will  now  go  to  President  John¬ 
son’s  desk  for  his  signature. 
Largely  because  of  the  over¬ 
whelming  support  it  received  in 
the  House  (it  passed  by  a  vote 
of  307  to  0  after  failing  to  pass 
twice  before)  a  Presidential  veto 
was  considered  unlikely. 

The  bill,  which  amends  section 
8  of  the  Administrative  Proced¬ 
ures  Act  of  1946,  means  that 
government  agencies  will  not  be 
able  to  withhold  information  at 
their  discretion  merely  because 
they  consider  it  contrary  to  the 
public  interest.  Thus  all  govern¬ 
ment  records  will  be  open  to 
public  inspection  unless  federal 
agencies  can  give  specific  rea¬ 
sons  for  withholding  them.  In¬ 
formation  already  withheld  by 
law,  such  as  Justice  Department 
and  Federal  Trade  Commission 
investigations,  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected. 

Information  that  wdll  continue 
to  be  withheld  includes  matters 
involving  national  security;  per¬ 
sonnel  files,  disclosures  of  which 
would  constitute  an  invasion  of 
privacy;  information  specifically 
protected  by  Executive  order  or 
statute;  certain  inter-  and  intra¬ 
agency  memorandums  and  let¬ 
ters,  trade  secrets,  commercial 
and  financial  data,  investigatory 
files,  and  a  few  other  categories. 

Moss  Points  to  Its  Value 

Speaking  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
its  longtime  champion.  Rep. 
John  E.  Moss  of  California, 
stated:  “We  must  remove  every 
barrier  to  information  about — 
and  understanding  of — govern¬ 
ment  activities  consistent  with 


choose  between  government 
without  newspapers  or  news¬ 
papers  without  government,  he 
would  unhesitatingly  choose  the 
latter.  The  press,  in  performing 
its  responsibility  of  digging  out 
facts  about  the  operation  of  the 
giant  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  restricted  and 
hampered.  Yet  there  are  some  24 
classifications  used  by  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  information 
from  the  American  people. 

“When  Government  officials 
make  such  statements  as  ‘a  gov¬ 
ernment  has  the  right  to  lie  to 
protect  itself’  and  ‘the  only  thing 
I  fear  are  the  facts,’  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the  need  for  collective 
congressional  action  in  the  field 
of  public  information  is  acute.” 

Should  President  Johnson  sign 
the  bill  it  will  become  effective 
one  year  later. 

The  bill  applies  only  to  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  Some  depart¬ 
ment  heads  have  opposed  its 
passage  on  the  ground  it  w’ould 
wipe  out  the  “executive  privil¬ 
ege”  of  withholding  information 
from  Congress. 

Besides  providing  many  escape 
areas  for  bureau  chiefs  in  the 
form  of  specific  exemptions,  the 
bill  does  not  negate  the  pro¬ 
visions  for  secrecy  which  are 
contained  in  numerous  statutes. 


“Mr.  Birmingham”  —  none 
other  than  Vincent  Townsend  of 
the  Birmingham  News — told  a 
group  of  newsmen  in  New  York 
City  on  Wednesday  how  “our 
city  is  ready  to  gallop  away 
from  the  status  quo.”  He’s  the 
man  who  has  been  snapping  the 
whip. 

Since  Birmingham  suffered 
“painful”  publicity  in  1963  be¬ 
cause  its  people  had  been  the 
“victims  of  the  old  sins  of  man’s 
society,”  Townsend  reported,  its 
civic,  governmental  business  and 
labor  segments  have  been 
brought  together  in  “Operation 
New  Birmingham.” 

Townsend,  w'ho  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  assistant  to  the  pub- 


9-Month-Old 
Lima  Star 
Suspends 

Lima,  Ohio 

Another  newspaper  publishing 
venture  in  this  northwestern 
Ohio  city  of  58,000  came  to  an 
abrupt  end  June  22  with  an¬ 
nouncement  the  nine-month-old 
Lima  Star  had  ceased  publica¬ 
tion. 

Management  of  the  Star — 
launched  Sept.  8  in  competition 
with  the  82-year-old  Lima  News 
— reported  the  June  22  issue  of 
the  newspaper  was  its  last.  Gene 
Ferine  was  editor  of  the  Star. 

Cited  as  primary  reasons  for 
the  Star’s  failure  were  neglig¬ 
ible  acceptance  by  the  commun¬ 
ity  and  advertisers,  and  the  in¬ 
ability  to  meet  operating  costs 
with  meager  revenues  once  in¬ 
vested  funds  had  vanished. 

Citizen  Died,  Too 

The  News  is  a  member  of  the 
Freedom  Newspapers  (Hoiles) 
group.  It  earlier  survived  a  six- 
and-one-half-year  struggle  with 
the  now'  defunct  Lima  Citizen. 

The  Citizen — started  in  July 


received  recognition  for  the  role 
they  have  played  in  activating 
the  civic  improvement  program. 

Townsend  said  the  newspapers 
don’t  deserve  any  more  credit 
than  any  of  the  other  organiza¬ 
tions  that  have  been  assembled 
under  the  trade  label  of  ONB. 
But  early  in  the  history  of  the 
movement  it  was  the  newspapers 
that  assumed  a  directing  role 
rather  than  a  mere  reporting 
function.  Townsend  happens  to 
be  chairman  of  ONB. 

“We  have  squared  off  for  the 
future,”  he  declared.  “We  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  we  are  better 
prepared  to  meet  the  challanges 
of  today  and  tomorrow — per¬ 
haps,  better  prepared  than  any 


1957 — called  it  quits  in  JanuMji 
1964.  j 

Shortly  after  its  demi«,| 
several  former  Citizen  employtjj 
— primary  members  of  the  Inter- j 
national  Typographical  Union^J 
announced  plans  to  form  a  cor-| 
po  ration  to  operate  another 
newspaper.  ! 

After  about  a  year  and  a  half, 
the  Star  was  under  way.  Ai-j 
though  details  weren’t  made  puh 
lie,  it  apparently  was  financed 
by  about  $85,000  in  stock  suh 
scriptions.  Almost  all  mechanical 
equipment  —  most  remainini 
from  the  Citizen  operation — wat 
leased  to  the  Star  by  the  ITl’ 
at  a  token  annual  charge. 

Turns  Tabloid 

Initially  the  Star  was  a  stand- ' 
ard-size  newspaper  published  ia  i 
the  evening,  Monday  througi] 
Friday.  Later  it  reduced  to  tah  j 
loid  size  and  added  a  Sunday 
morning  edition.  On  May  2,  h 
switched  to  a  morning  publica¬ 
tion,  Monday  through  Saturday. 

The  News  is  an  evening  newa 
paper,  Monday  through  Friday; 
morning  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

In  late  November,  the  Star, 
published  the  first  of  several! 
periodic  appeals  for  financial | 
assistance,  and  the  decision  was! 
made  to  cut  to  a  small  tabloMj 
and  cut  the  payroll.  Numeroaj 
attempts  were  made  by  the  Stan 
to  interest  local  and  outside] 
capital  and  buyers  without  sue 
cess.  j 

Circulation  Drops  | 

No  figures  ever  were  pub¬ 
lished  on  the  Star’s  paid  circula¬ 
tion  claims,  although  privatdy 
staff  members  mentioned  a  fit*- 
ure  between  7,000  and  8,000.  It 
is  believed  this  had  dwindled 
below  5,000  as  the  end  neared. 

Circulation  of  the  News  it 
43,000  daily;  47,000  Sunday. 

At  a  recent  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing  the  Star  management  mea- 
tioned  $125,000  as  undefined 
“accumulated  losses.” 

A  year  ago  the  News  com¬ 
pleted  and  occupied  a  two-stoiy 
addition  to  its  downtown  office 
and  plant.  The  building  and 
equipment  improvements  cost  ia 
excess  of  $400,000. 


Negro  businessmen  have  pri?- 


‘New  Birmingham’  Gallops 
Away  from  the  Status  Quo 


our  security  if  the  American 
public  is  to  be  adequately 
equipped  to  fulfill  the  ever  more 
demanding  role  of  responsible 
citizenship.” 

Moss  pointed  out  that  a  most 
important  aspect  of  the  bill  is 
that  it  provides  for  Federal 
Court  review  of  the  refusal  of 
access  and  affords  protection 
against  “arbitrary  or  capricious 
denials.” 

Rep.  Richard  Poff  of  Virginia 
told  the  House:  “Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  once  said  that  if  he  could 

U 


lisher  of  the  Birmingham  News, 
a  Newhouse  new'spaper,  came 
north  to  participate  in  a  press 
luncheon  at  the  Plaza  Hotel 
which  had  been  arranged  by  the 
public  relations  firm  of  Bell  & 
Stanton  to  announce  an  open 
competition  for  the  design  of  the 
proposed  $25  million  Civic 
Center. 

Both  the  News  and  the  Birm¬ 
ingham  Post-Herald,  a  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper  which  was 
represented  at  the  affair  by 
William  H.  Metz,  vicepresident. 


other  city  in  the  nation.” 

Townsend  said  the  idea  sprang 
from  the  Downtown  Improve¬ 
ment  Association.  A  “Design  for 
Progress’  enlisted  the  support 
of  the  city’s  architects  and  they 
donated  5,000  hours  of  work  to 
drafting  a  master  plan.  Even¬ 
tually,  governmental  leaders 
from  both  the  city  and  from  the 
county  of  Jefferson  were  per¬ 
suaded  to  enact  special  taxes, 
earmarked  for  a  civic  center. 
More  than  $1  million  is  already 
raised. 


ately  sponsored  a  downtown 
residential  project  and  Uit 
Japanese  tea  house  at  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  to  decorate  a  botanienl 
garden.  The  U.S.  govemnwat 
will  erect  a  $12  million  postnl 
facility.  Instead  of  tearing  down 
many  old  homes  in  the  aren, 
they  will  be  rehabilitated. 

Besides  the  $25,000  prize  that 
will  go  to  the  architect  who  sub 
mits  the  winning  design  for  tk 
center,  the  architectual  fee  wiB 
exceed  $1  million. 
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Triumvirate  of  Scientists  Aids  Newspapers 


Detroit 

The  U.S.  newspaper  industry 
has  a  continuing  rapport  with 
scientists  who  are  shaping  the 
future  of  communications. 

Otto  A.  Silha,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune,  reminded  the 
members  of  the  Association  of 


Newspaper  Classified  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  here  this  week 
that  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  is  entering  its  fifth  year  of 
counselling  to  the  industry. 

The  “unusual  triumvirate  of 
scientists”  was  named  in  1962, 


Silha  said,  and  it  was  a  dra¬ 
matic  step  for  the  newspaper 
industry  in  keeping  up-to-date 
on  developments  in  the  commu¬ 
nications  field. 

Two  of  the  original  members 
of  the  committee  are  still  serv¬ 
ing.  They  are  the  chairman.  Dr. 
Athelstan  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and 
Dr,  John  F.  Pierce,  executive 
director  of  communications  re¬ 
search,  Bell  Telephone  Labora¬ 
tories. 

They  have  been  joined,  since 
the  death  of  Trevor  Gardner  in 
1963,  by  Dr.  Carl  F.  J.  Overhage 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  INTREX 
program  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  This 
project — Information  Transfer 
Experiments — seeks  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  best  methods  of  making 
available  information  located  in 
the  libraries  to  MIT  staff  mem¬ 
bers  who  require  it  in  their 
research  and  training  work. 

“Our  scientists,”  Silha  said, 
“firmly  believe  that  all  of  us  are 
in  the  information  transfer  busi¬ 
ness,  not  just  the  newspaper 
business.  They  caution  us  not  to 
make  the  mistake  which  rail¬ 
roads  made  earlier  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  and  not  just  the  railroad 
business.  So  keep  in  mind  that 
our  ‘three  wise  men’  constantly 
urge  us  to  take  the  broad  view.” 

Dr.  Overhage  and  MIT  expect 
to  produce  a  new  breed  of  scien¬ 
tists — information  transfer  en¬ 
gineers,  Silha  noted. 

The  newspaper  industry,  he 
said,  is  interested  in  the  MAC 
project  at  MIT — Multiple  Ac¬ 
cess  Computer.  This  involves 
more  than  100  teletypewriter 
terminals  at  various  points  all 
connected  to  a  central  computer. 

One  of  the  major  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Scientific  Ad¬ 
visory  Committee  is  that  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  enter 
into  a  formal  relationship  with 
a  major  university  to  give  better 
access  to  higli-level  scientific 
information  which  might  be  use¬ 
ful  to  newspapers. 

In  the  near  future,  Silha  said, 
the  consummation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  MIT  will  be  an¬ 
nounced.  This  will  give  the  news¬ 
papers  a  stake  in  “the  wonderful 
world  of  computer  information.” 

• 

His  64h  Speech 

Lebanon,  Pa. 

Ted  Gress,  executive  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lebanon  Daily  News, 
addressed  the  graduating  class 
of  134  officers  at  the  Special 
Forces  Training  Center,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.  C.  It  was  his  64th 
speech  since  his  return  from 
Viet  Nam  more  than  a  year  ago. 


EDITOR  AND  HIS  PLAQUE — Frank  R.  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  looks  well  pleased  as  he  holds  the 
resident  s  Plaque  of  the  Tennessee  Press  Association  citing  him 
service  in  the  development  of  journalism  education.  His  wife 
three  ions,  who  are  all  pursuing  careers  in  journalism, 
attended  the  presentation  ceremonies.  Ahlgren  is  serving  a  fourth 
erm  as  president  of  the  American  Council  for  Education  in 
Journalism. 
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Agriculture 
Chief  Takes 
Dig  at  Press 

Washington 

Orville  L.  Freeman,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  says  too 
many  newspapers  report  only 
farm  news  that  involves  con¬ 
troversy  and  conflict. 

Running  news  strictly  on  an 
adversary  basis,  in  his  opinion, 
does  not  always  result  in  re¬ 
sponsible  and  accurate  journal¬ 
ism. 

Newsmen  here  read  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  “digs”  at  newspapers 
against  the  fact  that  he  had  just 
figured  in  a  copyrighted  story 
by  Nick  Kotz  of  the  Cowles 
papers  in  Des  Moines  and  Min¬ 
neapolis.  This  disclosed,  in  the 
text  of  a  letter  Freeman  had 
written  to  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara,  that  Freeman  had 
recommended  a  reduction  in  pork 
purchases  for  six  months. 

‘Heady  Reading’ 

“Controversy  and  conflict,” 
Freeman  said  in  a  talk  June  21 
to  the  American  Agricultural 
Editors’  Association  here,  “make 
sure-fire  headlines  and  heady 
reading,  especially  if  it  involves 
personalities.” 

But,  Freeman  added,  the 
farmers’  problems  are  too  big 
and  too  complicated  to  be  re¬ 
ported  on  the  basis  of  “triviali¬ 
ties  and  over-simplified  defini¬ 
tions  of  issues.” 

Too  many  daily  papers  that 
employ  farm  editors,  he  thought, 
are  still  reporting  farm  news  as 
if  nothing  has  happened  in  agri¬ 
culture  or  to  farmers  in  30 
years. 

“The  real  and  meaningful 
news  story  of  agriculture,”  the 
Cabinet  officer  submitted,  “is  a 
much  bigger  story  than  any  con¬ 
troversy  involving  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  any  Congress¬ 
man,  or  the  Administration.” 

He  concluded  by  quoting  an 
editorial  from  the  Des  Moines 
Register  which  gave  a  “tempest 
in  a  teapot”  dimensions  to  the 
“pork  hassle.” 

“It  is  amusing  to  note,”  he 
said,  “that  a  Register  editor 
thus  chose  to  put  in  proper  per¬ 
spective  what  the  news  columns 
had  not.” 

• 

Doctor  of  Letters 

Philadelphia 

Temple  University  here  con¬ 
ferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Letters  on  Joseph  A. 
Livingston,  financial  editor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  at 
80th  commencement  exercises 
June  16. 
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Billy  Graham  in  Soho: 
The  Press  Is  Alerted 


By  Edwin  Roth 

London 

Because  London’s  Soho  dis¬ 
trict  is  notorious  for  vice  and 
sin,  a  dramatic  press  release 
was  sent  from  the  London  office 
of  evangelist  Billy  Graham  to 
newspapers  and  foreign  corre¬ 
spondents  here.  Written  by  Billy 
Graham’s  press  secretary,  Gil 
A.  Stricklin,  it  announced: 

“Mr.  Graham  will  arrive  in 
Soho  about  10:S0  p.m.  Friday. 
He  will  get  out  of  his  car  on  Old 
Compton  Street  between  War- 
dour  Street  and  Dean  Street. 
After  leaving  his  motor  car,  he 
plans  to  walk  down  Old  Compton 
Street  to  Wardour  Street,  across 
to  Brewer  Street,  down  Brewer 
Street  to  Walkers  Court  and 
toward  Peter  Street. 

“Many  aspects  of  the  Soho 
tour  will  be  spontaneous.  This  is 
the  first  walking  tour  Mr. 
Graham  has  made  of  Soho.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  during  the 
Greater  London  Crusade  that  he 
has  seen  this  aspect  of  London 
life. 

“Mr.  Graham  is  not  going  to 
Soho  to  condemn,  but  to  show 
his  concern  for  all  people,  and 
to  extend  a  personal  invitation 
for  them  to  attend  the  crusade 
meetings  at  EarVs  Court.  There 
should  be  many  outstanding  pic¬ 
ture  possibilities  on  this  tour. 
Also,  a  good  writer  could  do  a 
tremendous  piece  of  writing  on 
this  visit." 

Gang8ter«i.  Etc. 

Not  wanting  to  miss  the 
chance  to  do  a  tremendous  piece 
of  writing,  I  was  in  Old  Comp¬ 
ton  Street  early.  At  that  time, 
Billy  Graham  was  still  preach¬ 
ing  in  the  Earl’s  Court  arena 
which  has  19,000  seats — with  a 
choir  of  2000  men  and  women 
behind  him,  and  more  than  1500 
religious  councelors  with  large 
badges  helping  him  in  his  cru¬ 
sade  to  convert  Greater  London. 

In  Old  Compton  Street  and 
the  other  Soho  streets  through 
which  Graham  intended  to  walk 
are  the  many  sordid  strip  clubs 
and  gambling  joints  legalized  in 
recent  years  by  the  Conservative 
administration,  special  movie 
houses  for  erotic  and  sadistic 
movies,  teenagers’  coffee  bars 
and  discotheques  which  the  police 
sometimes  raid  for  drugs,  and 
brothels.  Gangsters  run  vicious 
protection  rackets. 

Because  British  and  American 
television  networks  wanted  to 
use  the  outstanding  picture  pos¬ 


sibilities  promised  by  Gil  A. 
Stricklin,  tv  floodlights  blazed 
from  several  windows  in  Old 
Compton  Street  long  before 
Graham  arrived.  Of  course  these 
floodlights  and  the  many  press 
photographers  caused  a  big 
crowd — with  drunks,  beatniks, 
prostitutes,  tourists,  barefooted 
teenage  girls,  and  a  few  Angli¬ 
can  clergymen.  Policemen  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  the  street  free 
for  traffic.  A  happy  rumor  that 
the  Beatles  were  coming  spread 
quickly. 

The  owner  of  a  large  strip 
club  had  invited  Billy  Graham 
to  preach  from  his  stage  to  the 
audience.  He  hoped  for  unique 
press  photogrraphs  of  Billy 
Graham  with  the  strippers. 

When  Graham  arrived  at 
10:45  p.m.,  the  crowd  grreeted 
him  with  loud  cheers  and  ribald 
jeers.  Exactly  opposite  the 
Compton  Cinema  showing  the 
movie  “Orgy  at  Lil’s  Place’’,  he 
climbed  on  a  car  roof.  With  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  microphones 
held  before  him,  he  told  the 
crowd  through  a  portable  loud¬ 
speaker:  “I  did  not  come  to 
condemn  anybody.  I  have  come 
to  tell  you  that  God  is  a  God  of 
love,  and  will  forgive  you  your 
sins.  Come  and  hear  me  at  Earl’s 
Court  every  evening  except 
Sunday.” 

‘.4  Lot  in  Common’ 

At  this  moment  a  young 
blonde  French  stripper  named 
Brigitte,  who  works  in  a  nearby 
strip  club,  tried  to  join  Billy 
Graham  on  the  car  roof.  She 
wore  a  very  short  skirt.  “Hya, 
Billy,”  she  yelled,  “what  do  you 
think  of  my  skirt?”  Graham 
ignored  her.  “I  guess  she’s  try¬ 
ing  to  get  some  publicity”  he 
said  smiling  to  the  correspond¬ 
ents  who  had  come  to  do  a  tre¬ 
mendous  piece  of  writing. 
Policemen  and  young  men  from 
the  Billy  Graham  organization 
dragged  Brigitte  from  the  car. 

When  Billy  Graham  had 
climbed  down,  he  was  crushed 
by  the  crowd.  Half  a  dozen 
policemen  and  his  aides  tried  in 
vain  to  protect  him  from  the 
battering.  Fights  began.  Angry 
policemen  hit  press  photogra¬ 
phers.  The  scene  became  ver>’ 
ugly. 

Hemmed  in  by  the  crowd, 
Graham  stood  before  the  large 
sign  on  the  “Showboat”  strip 
club:  “They  are  naked  and  they 
dance!”  He  said  he  did  not  in¬ 


tend  to  enter  any  strip  club.  A 
police  officer  pleaded:  “Please 
get  out  of  the  area  immediately. 
This  has  become  dangerous.” 

“Where’s  my  car?”  asked 
Graham.  He  was  told  it  was  on 
a  nearby  parking  lot.  The  sweat¬ 
ing  policemen  dragged  and 
pushed  him  there  through  the 
crowd.  As  he  got  into  his  car 
the  blonde  stripper  Brigitte  ap¬ 
peared  again.  Cheered  by  the 
crowd,  she  again  climbed  on  the 


car  roof,  and  was  dragged  down 
—to  the  delight  of  photographeri 
and  tv  crews. 

After  Billy  Graham  had 
driven  away,  Brigitte  gave  a 
floodlit  press  conference  on  the 
parking  lot.  “I  wanted  to  talk 
with  Billy  Graham,”  she  said 
“I  think  we  might  have  a  lot  ui 
common.” 

(Memo  to  Gil  A.  Stricklin:  I 
hope  this  piece  of  writing  « 
tremendous  enough.) 


Kennedy  in  Africa: 
Holy  Johannesburg! 


“Do  you  think  the  place  is 
bugged?”  U.  S.  Senator  Robert 
F.  Kennedy  asked  his  host  as 
he  settled  down  in  the  small 
Cape  Town  apartment  of  Ian 
Robertson  who  invited  Kennedy 
to  South  Africa. 

Robertson,  South  African 
student  leader  banned  under  the 
government’s  suppression  of 
Communism  laws,  replied  he 
was  fairly  sure  it  was.  Security 
police  had  been  watching  the 
place  ever  since  Robertson  had 
his  personal  freedom  severely 
restricted  under  the  banning  or¬ 
der. 

Kennedy  jumped  into  the  air 
and  came  down  hard  with  both 
feet  on  the  floor  of  the  small 
living  room.  A  startled  host 
asked  the  Senator  what  he  was 
up  to.  Kennedy  explained  a  hard 
jar  would  upset  any  bugging 
mechanism  and  it  would  take 
about  10  minutes  to  readjust  it¬ 
self. 

To  Robertson’s  question  how 
he  knew  about  these  things, 
Kennedy  said  with  a  smile:  “I 
once  was  Attorney  General.” 

.4lway8  Behind  Schedule 

Thereafter,  says  Robert  N. 
Lindsay,  chief  of  AP’s  Johan¬ 
nesburg  Bureau,  there  were 
more  bugs  in  covering  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  whirlwind  rush  around 
South  Africa  than  he  or  any 
other  Attorney  General  ever 
dreamed  of.  He  never  stopped 
jumping  up  and  down.  On  news, 
he  took  the  lid  off  South  Africa. 
He  tore  through  districts  whites 
or  newsmen  seldom  visit.  He 
scared  the  pants  off  an  African 
airport  worker  who  apparently 
couldn’t  understand  that  a  white 
hand  stretched  out  toward  him 
was  flashing  only  a  friendly 
signal. 

The  Senator  was  late  for 
nearly  every  engagement,  in¬ 
cluding  church.  But  he  wasn’t 
late  for  his  helicopter  rendez¬ 
vous  with  a  restricted  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  winner.  Chief  Al¬ 
bert  Luthuli,  who  has  been 


gagged  for  years.  South  African 
law  prohibits  quoting  the  Afri¬ 
can  leader  for  publication.  With 
newsmen  huddled  around  him  in 
his  chartered  aircraft,  Kennedy 
spilled  it  all. 

All  in  all,  it  was  quite  a  job 
keeping  up  with  the  fast  mov¬ 
ing  Kenney,  who  was  contin¬ 
ually  dropping  newsworthy  com 
ments  during  unscheduled  way 
side  chats  with  just  anyone  who 
happened  to  be  around. 

Photographer  Dennis  Royk 
followed  the  Kennedy  cavalcadt 
through  South  Africa  and  also 
flew  with  the  Senator  to  Nairobi 
where  he  was  joined  by  Cor 
respondent  Dennis  Neeld  for  the 
rest  of  the  Africa  tour  throng 
Kenya,  Tanzania  and  Ethiopia 


On  a  Red  Carpet 
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HAROLD  WIISERIP’S 


‘City  Room  Characters’. . .  by  Gar 


For  some  time,  Harold  Wine- 
rip  of  the  Boston  Herald  has 
b^n  contributing  thumbnail 
sketches  of  “City  Room  Charac¬ 
ters”  to  Ray  Erwin’s  Column  in 
E&P.  They  were  so  fascinating 
to  Gar  Schmitt,  erstwhile  news¬ 
paper  artist  who  works  at  the 
J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  ad 
agency,  that  he  brought  some  of 
them  to  life  on  his  drawing 
board. 


THE  GENIUS 


CELEBRITY  SEEKER  SANDRA:  Sweet-looking,  gray-haired  lady  who 
comes  in  to  meet  and  get  the  autographs  of  James  Reston,  Walter 
Winchell,  Ann  Landers,  Bob  Considine,  Earl  Wilson,  et  al.  When  you 
explain  they  do  their  writing  elsewhere,  she  is  convinced  you  are  a  liar 
and  they  are  hiding  in  the  back  room  to  avoid  meeting  her. 

THE  GENIUS:  Rewrite  gal  who  considers  it  beneath  her  dignity  to  do 
cutlines,  obits,  club  notes  and  minor  releases.  The  city  editor  can't 
wait  until  she  retires  by  reason  of  pregnancy. 

JOURNALIST  JOE:  Seedy,  pimply  young  man.  Says  his  mother,  who 
has  been  buying  your  paper  regularly  for  almost  a  month,  wants  you  to 
hire  him  as  a  reporter,  or  editor,  or  something,  just  to  keep  him  oc¬ 
cupied.  She  doesn't  want  him  hanging  around  pool  rooms  or  girlie 
movies  anymore. 


JOURNALIST  JOE 

editor  8C  publisher  for  June  25,  1966 


David  J  o 


I  TV  CRITIC 


ENTHUSIASTIC  EDNA:  Television  critic  who  is  endlessly  thrilled  by 
the  awe-inspiring  job  tv  does  in  covering  a  story — any  story.  She's  the 
best  PR  person  they  have.  Her  own  paper  could  cover  an  event  in 
nine  dimensions,  but  all  her  enthusiasm  is  reserved  for  the  sharpy  offer¬ 
ings  of  Brinkley,  Huntley,  Cronkite  and  the  local  video  story  readers. 


BELOVED  BARNEY:  Ordinary-looking  guy — gray-haired,  thin,  a  bit 
stoop-shouldered.  Yet  when  he  enters  the  city  room  the  atmosphere 
becomes  electric.  Cynical  old  news  hands  who  ignore  governors  and 
mayors  jump  up  to  greet  him,  shake  his  hand,  pat  his  back,  ask  anxiously 
about  his  health,  his  wife,  his  children.  “Who,"  you  ask  one  of  the  hand¬ 
shakers,  "is  that  guy?"  And  you're  told:  "He's  Ben  the  bartender  at 
the  Pen  in  Hand  Club." 


SINCLAIR  STATEMENT:  Rubber  factory  balloon  inflator  who  periodi¬ 
cally  demands  the  attention  of  a  reporter  because  he  wants  to  issue 
a  statement.  Just  chock  full  of  opinions  on  foreign  aid,  new  laws,  taxes, 
segregation  and  the  city's  sewerage  system.  He  has  to  be  voluble  to 
newsmen  because  when  he  opens  his  mouth  at  home  his  wife  shrewdly 
commands,  "Shut  up!" 
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Preprint  Corp,  Hires 
Its  Chief  Executive 


William  W.  Fitzhugh  Jr.,  a 
former  college  professor,  Navy 
officer,  labor  arbitrator,  folding 
box  manufacturer,  and  manage¬ 
ment  consultant,  has  been  hired 
by  the  Newspaper  Preprint  Cor¬ 
poration  to  be  its  first  president. 

The  new  corporation  was  set 
up  last  month  to  function  as  a 
coordinating  headquarters  for 
preprinted  Hi-Fi  and  Specta- 
Color  advertising.  (E&P,  May 
28.  Lynn  Bitner,  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Gannett  Com¬ 
pany,  is  chairman  of  the  17-man 
board  of  directors  w'ho  are  es¬ 
sentially  newspaper  publishers. 

One  of  several  applicants  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  board  to  lead  the 
company,  Fitzhugh  was  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  job  by  Len  S. 
Pinover,  president  of  Intaglio 
Service  Corporation,  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  new  company’s  tech¬ 
nical  committee.  Both  Pinover 
and  Fitzhugh  are  ex-presidents 
of  the  Gravure  Technical  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Dartmouth  Graduate 


demic  work  to  become  perman¬ 
ently  associated  with  the  Fitz¬ 
hugh  company.  Responsible  for 
production,  finance,  engineering 
and  sales,  he  was  instrumental 
in  starting  two  new  divisions. 
In  1959,  the  Fitzhugh  Company 
merged  with  the  New  Haven 
Board  &  Carton  Company  and 
he  was  made  executive  vice- 
president.  He  w’as  elected  presi¬ 
dent  in  1960. 

Fitzhugh  forged  a  relation¬ 
ship  with  the  Albemarle  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company,  but 
when  Albemarle  bought  the 
Ethyl  Corporation,  it  sold  its 
stock  interest  in  New  Haven  to 
Miami  Paper  Board  Mills  and 
Fitzhugh  found  himself  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  new  controlling 
interest  and  left  the  company  in 
1964. 


In  Paper  Business 


Born  in  Brooklyn  in  1914, 
Fitzhugh  graduated,  Kumma 
cum  loMde,  from  Dartmouth  Col¬ 
lege  with  an  AB  degree  in 
chemistry  and  mathematics.  Sub¬ 
sequently,  he  attended  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  University, 
in  England  obtaining  a  BA  de¬ 
gree  in  1937  and  his  Masters  in 
1938  in  European  history.  He 
was  a  Travelling  Fellow’  in 
Europe  of  the  Carnegie  Endow¬ 
ment  and  with  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1938-39,  returning  to 
the  United  States  to  become  in¬ 
structor  in  Government  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  for  three 
years  while  completing  studies 
for  his  Ph.D.  in  international 
relations  and  law. 

When  the  war  came,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  U.S.  Navy  as  a  reserve 
officer  and  served  first  with  the 
Office  of  Navy  Intelligence,  then 
as  gunnery  officer  and  finally  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  of  a  fleet  des¬ 
troyer. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  Fitz¬ 
hugh  went  to  Washington  for  a 
year  where  he  w’as  associated 
with  the  International  Labor 
Office,  the  American  University, 
and  the  Library  of  Congress,  re¬ 
vising  his  Ph.D.  thesis. 

Except  during  the  war  years 
and  when  abroad,  he  was  also 
associated  with  William  W.  Fitz¬ 
hugh  Inc.,  manufacturers  of 
labels,  folding  and  corrugated 
boxes,  in  various  capacities 
which  included  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  labor  relations. 

In  1946,  he  retired  from  aca- 


Fitzhugh  went  on  to  reorgan¬ 
ize  the  Fitzhugh  Company  which 
is  still  active  and  functions  as 
an  investment  and  real  estate 
organization.  He  recently  formed 
with  Gordon  Dalsemer  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Catzen  in  Baltimore  a  con¬ 
sultant  firm  specializing  in  the 
paper  and  paperboard  convert¬ 
ing  industries.  He  severed  his 
interest  when  he  took  the  job  as 
president  of  Newspaper  Pre¬ 
print  Corp. 

Fitzhugh,  who  resides  in 
Chappaqua,  N.  Y.  in  West¬ 
chester  County  in  a  150  year  old 
house,  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  girls  (20  and  14)  and 
two  boys  (21  and  15),  all  of 
whom  are  still  in  school. 

He  is  a  member  of  various 
professional  societies,  including 
the  American  Political  Science 
Association  and  the  Population 
Association  of  America. 


Starts  in  September 


Southern  Bell  Ads 


William  W.  Fitzhugh 


stock  at  $100.  There  are  no 
underwriters  involved. 

The  new  company  at  the 
moment  does  not  have  an  office 
address  of  its  own,  but  Fitz¬ 
hugh  said  he  was  in  the  process 
of  finding  space  and  that  it  was 
hoped  an  office  could  be  set  up  in 
the  same  building  or  in  close 
vicinity  to  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  ANPA,  at  485  Lexing¬ 
ton  Ave. 

Elving  N.  Anderson,  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  has  been  added  to 
the  Plans  Board  of  the  corpora¬ 
tion. 


Month  of  Color 

Pasco,  Wash. 

May  was  a  month  of  color  in 
the  Tri-City  Herald.  Advertising 
Director  J.  W.  Gillis  reports  the 
paper  ran  129  ads  with  color.  In 
the  223,524  lines  there  were  13 
ads  using  two  colors,  and  116 
ads  using  one  color. 


The  new  company  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  begpn  operations  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1  when  it  acquires  the 
assets  of  Preprint  Corp.,  a  com¬ 
pany  formed  in  1958  by  Intaglio 
Service  Corp.  In  the  interim. 
Preprint  Corp.  is  continuing  its 
services,  under  the  direction  of 
Nelson  McMichael.  He  will  be 
Fitzhugh’s  assistant.  Several  of 
the  persons  on  the  staff  of  Pre¬ 
print  Corp.  are  expected  to  stay 
on  with  the  new  company. 

The  company’s  statement  will 
be  filed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  during 
the  week  of  July  3.  Upon  ap¬ 
proval,  every  publisher  of  a 
daily  newspaper  in  the  United 
States  will  be  offered  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  buy  one  share  of  its 


PAUL  MASSON  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American  and  Hears!  Ad¬ 
vertising  Service  has  been  named 
automotive  advertising  manager 
and  editor  of  the  Boston  Record 
American-Sunday  Advertiser,  re¬ 
placing  Joseph  A.  Downey  who  is 
retiring.  Masson  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  automotive  business 
in  Washington,  Baltimore  and  New 
York  since  1936. 


Win  2  Citations 


Atlanta 

Tucker  Wayne  &  Company, 
Atlanta-headquartered  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  recently  won  both 
of  the  Second  Annual  Awards 
of  the  Atlanta  Chapter  of  the 
American  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Representatives.  The 
awards  were  given  for  creative 
excellence  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  and  the  agency  accepted 
them  for  work  performed  for 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  &  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  and  Atlanta  Dairies 
Inc. 

Accepting  the  plaque  for  the 
Most  outstanding  Use  of  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  as  a  Continu¬ 
ing  Medium  were  Les  Parker, 
associate  creative  director  of 
Tucker  Wayne;  and  W.  L.  Guy¬ 
ton,  assistant  vicepresident  of 
Southern  Bell.  Accepting  the 
plaque  for  Outstanding  Use  of 
Newspaper  Advertising  as  a 
Special  Purpose  Medium  were 
Knox  Massey  Jr.,  account  execu¬ 
tive  with  Tucker  Wayne;  and 
Forrest  Davenpoi-t,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Atlanta  Dairies.  Art  Di¬ 
rector  on  the  Atlanta  Dairies 
account  is  William  Allen. 

The  Georgia  Press  Associa¬ 
tion’s  award  for  “outstanding 
advertising  in  Georgia  news¬ 
papers,’’  also  was  presented  to 
Southern  Bell  and  its  agency. 
Tucker  Wayne,  at  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  80th  annual  convention. 

GPA  President  Robert  Fowler, 
publisher  of  the  Gwinnett  Daily 
News,  presented  like  awards  to 
Clark  'Tucker,  general  public  re¬ 
lations  manager.  Southern  Bell, 
and  Robert  E.  Schaefer,  presi¬ 
dent,  Tucker  Wayne. 

“Southern  Bdl’s  advertising 
program,  customized  as  it  is  to 
local  areas,  has  found  a  most 
effective  medium  in  Georgia’s 
hometown  newspapers,’’  Fowler 
said.  “Both  the  company  and  the 
agency  engage  in  a  continuing 
survey  and  study  of  the  results 
of  its  advertising  and  we,  in  the 
newspaper  fraternity,  are  natur¬ 
ally  pleased  to  see  an  increasing 
use  of  our  medium.” 

“Of  particular  importance  in 
the  area  of  public  service  are 
the  familiar  “Telephone  Talk’  ad 
series  which  keeps  the  public  in¬ 
formed  of  matters  of  local  and 
regional  interest.” 


EDITOR  8C 


New  Service  Name 
National  Advertising  Service 
is  being  renamed  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Advertising  Service  on 
July  1,  according  to  Bertram 
MacMannis,  general  manager  of 
the  Readers  Digest  subsidiary 
that  represents  887  college  news¬ 
papers  in  the  sale  of  national 
advertising. 
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Is  today’s  bank  advertising  in 
newspapers  more  eflfective  in 
terms  of  including  essential  ele¬ 
ments  and  information? 

Bank  advertising  has  regis¬ 
tered  a  10%  gain  in  linage  thus 
far  this  year  on  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  “Advertising  Linage 
Trend’’  table,  compiled  from 
Media  Records  52-cities  report. 

There  are  also  optimistic  fore¬ 
casts  by  two  banking  trade 
associations  that  ad  expendi¬ 
tures  will  be  only  about  $1 
million  short  of  the  $300  million 
mark  in  1966.  With  this  back¬ 
ground  E&P  put  the  question 
above  to  Mark  Arnold,  senior 
vicepresident  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  retail  sales  de¬ 
partment. 

Arnold,  who  has  been  asked  to 
sit  on  a  new  committee  of  the 
American  Banking  Association 
as  a  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
sultant,  said  yes,  newspaper 
bank  advertising  had  improved 
considerably  over  the  last  10 
years.  To  prove  it  he  had  in  his 
portfolio  (as  if  we  didn’t  know) 
a  survey  which  compared  what 
the  bureau  found  to  be  the  case 
in  1955  with  1965.  Here  are  the 


results  of  that  study: 

1»55 

Essential  Elements 

1965 

41% 

Benefit  Headline 

63% 

64%, 

Dominant  Illustration 

82% 

71% 

Complete  Copy 

83% 

76% 

Simple  Easy  to  Follow 

Layout 

92% 

41% 

Urgre  to  Act 

77% 

27% 

Address 

67% 

11% 

Telephone  Number 

22% 

14% 

Banking;  Hours 

8% 

Arnold  attributes  this  general 

ranking  people  are  becoming 
more  involved  in  the  advertising 
decisions,  he  said. 

Following  a  presentation  that 
the  Bureau  made  to  the  Finan¬ 
cial  Public  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion  in  Chicago  recently,  82  out 
of  the  150  in  attendance  re¬ 
quested  copies  of  the  guides  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau. 

‘Less  StuflFy’ 

One  other  observation  Arnold 
made  about  bank  advertising 
was  that  it  is  “a  heck  of  a  lot 
less  stuffy”  and  “more  creative” 
than  at  any  point  in  history. 

Again  to  prove  his  point  he 
had  on  hand  several  examples 
of  tearsheets  from  newspapers 
around  the  country.  One  of  his 
favorite  techniques  is  the  “news 
photo  idea.” 

“One  of  the  reasons  people 
buy  a  newspaper  is  for  pic¬ 
tures,”  Arnold  commented,  “so 
why  not  use  this  technique  in 
advertising?”  He  showed  an  ad 
by  the  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust 
Co.  which  had  a  large  black- 
and-white  photograph  of  a 
middle  aged  couple  on  a  boat 
made  possible  through  a  “float¬ 
ing  loan”  at  Detroit  Bank  & 
Trust. 

Another  technique  Arnold 
likes  is  the  “fashion”  illustra¬ 
tion.  This  has  been  found  to  be 
particularly  effective  in  beaming 
messages  to  women,  he  said.  An 


ad  by  the  Chemical  Bank  New 
York  Trust  Company,  which  has 
been  appearing  on  the  women’s 
pages  of  newspapers,  is  a  good 
example. 

The  ‘Rifle  Technique' 

This  same  ad  also  serves  to 
illustrate  another  creative  tech¬ 
nique,  and  that  one,  according 
to  Arnold,  is  the  “rifle  tech¬ 
nique,”  or  ads  aimed  at  specific 
marketing  opportunities. 

“In  our  bank  presentations” 
he  noted,  “we  suggest  very 
strongly  that  bankers  bring  a 
retail  approach  to  bank  adver¬ 
tising.  We  compare  a  bank  to  a 
financial  department  store  and 
suggest  that  they  look  at  the 
market  patterns  of  the  retail 
market  to  zero  in  ad  budgets  and 
make  them  more  productive.” 

A  technique  which  he  calls  the 
“multi-appeal”  ad,  used  by  the 
First  Wisconsin  National  Bank 
of  Milwaukee,  strongly  illus¬ 
trates  the  many  services  banks 
have  to  sell  and  how  they  can 
learn  a  lot  from  following  de¬ 
partment  store  methods. 

The  last  approach  to  bank 
advertising  is  called  the  “light 
touch.”  “This  is  a  good  device 
to  use  to  humanize  a  bank,  but  it 
has  to  be  handled  carefully,” 
Arnold  said. 

What  is  the  Bureau  doing  in 
the  bank  area?  The  Bureau,  he 
said,  has  available  a  filmstrip 


improvement  to  management 

executives  in  banks  who  are  AriVPllT 

showing  greater  interest  in  ad-  Y  EilV  1 

vertising  effectiveness  as  the 

budgets  keep  climbing.  These  top  _ 
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for  local  use  by  newspapers,  a 
full-scale  visulamatic  presenta¬ 
tion  to  bankers  under  local  news¬ 
paper  sponsorship,  and  a  retail 
presentation  is  being  put  on  by 
the  Bureau’s  five  regional  offices 
to  banks  and  their  advertising 
agencies. 

• 

Agency  Prepares  Kit 
For  Chevrolet  Dealers 

Jay  Kaplan  Inc.,  an  agency  in 
Englewood,  New  Jersey,  has  put 
together  an  advertising  and 
sales  promotion  kit  for  Chevro¬ 
let  automobile  dealers  in  the 
Atlantic  Coast  area. 

The  kit,  which  contains  a  vari¬ 
ety  of  newspaper  ads  in  both 
glossy  and  mat  form,  is  being 
offered  to  about  660  Chevrolet 
dealers  on  a  subscription  basis. 

Approximately  440  dealers  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  similar  promotion 
service  the  agency  prepared  for 
Chevrolet  wagons.  The  agency 
has  been  asked  by  General 
Motors  to  prepare  a  separate 
program  for  Chevrolet  truck 
models. 

The  quarterly  sales  promotion 
service  is  limited  to  dealers  in 
the  Atlantic  Coast  area.  To  re¬ 
ceive  a  kit  quarterly,  each  con¬ 
taining  updated  material  for 
new  cars,  used  cars,  and  trucks, 
the  dealer  pays  $37.50. 


Joins  Katz  Agency 

John  P.  Hanson  has  joined  the 
New  York  sales  staff  of  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  Katz 
Agency  Inc.  He  was  on  the  na¬ 
tional  sales  staff  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  &  Sun, 


Bureau  Is  Developing  Interest  in  Bank  Ads 


By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 
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CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Political  Ads  Seen 
As  Growth  Factor 


By  Stan  Fineness, 

CAM,  Providence  (R.l.)  Juornal-Bulletin 


Two  speakers  at  ANCAM’s 
46th  convention  in  Detroit  this 
week  said  it  in  different  ways, 
but  they  agrreed  that  the  future 
of  classified  offers  varied  and 
exciting  challenge.  Both  offered 
ideas  which  if  followed  through 
contain  real  promise  for  future 
linage  development. 

Keynoter  Otto  A.  Silha,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  said,  “You  people 
will  be  right  in  the  middle  of 
some  of  the  most  dramatic  de¬ 
velopments  of  the  newspaper 
business,”  as  he  related  the  tre¬ 
mendous  technological  break¬ 
throughs  already  with  us  and 
the  prospects  of  greater  strides 
in  the  future  indicated  by  re¬ 
search  now  being  undertaken. 

“Let’s  look  for  just  a  few 
moments  at  the  future  prospects 
for  classified  advertising,”  said 
Silha.  “In  many  ways,  I  think 
there  are  two  terribly  important 
and  highly  underrated  partici¬ 
pation  sections  of  our  news¬ 
papers:  the  letters  to  the  editor 
column  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising. 

“When  you  stop  and  think 
about  it,  there  is  nothing  quite 
like  these  two  newspaper  phe¬ 
nomena  in  the  whole  communica¬ 
tions  world.  The  concept  of  a 
person  possessing  the  almost  in¬ 
stant  capability  of  conceiving 
and  distributing  his  own  adver¬ 
tising  message  is  exciting. 

“Likewise,  the  high  reader- 
ship  of  classified  sections — the 
voluntary,  built-in  readership 
every  day  and  every  Sunday  of 
from  30  to  40%  of  the  people 
who  read  the  newspaper — this 
will  maintain  and  build  with  the 
creative  ideas  and  marketing 
tactics  I  see  ahead. 

Political  Vehicle 

“For  example,  I  believe  that 
classified  will  come  to  be  a  prin¬ 
cipal  vehicle  for  political  adver¬ 
tising.  As  newspapers  battle  for 
a  portion  of  the  readers’  time, 
the  classification  system  of  your 
section  will  take  on  new  value. 
The  right  message  in  the  right 
place,  easily  found,  will  be  in¬ 
creasingly  important. 

“We  must  also  project  more 
promotion  into  classified’s  fu¬ 
ture.  With  the  increased  volume 
and  revenue,  the  publisher 
should  make  additional  invest¬ 
ment  in  promotion  of  all  kinds. 


but  especially  in  advertising  in 
his  own  newspaper. 

“The  need  for  this  kind  of 
forceful,  hard-hitting  promo¬ 
tion  is  clear.  Research  indicates 
about  2  out  of  3  people  have 
never  placed  a  want  ad.  Nearly 
half  of  the  population  has  never 
responded  to  a  want  ad.  What 
a  market  is  this ! 

“I  have  been  saying  for  many 
years  that  newspapers  are 
under-promoted.  With  your  sup¬ 
port  here  today,  I  feel  secure  in 
saying  that  every  newspaper  is 
under-promoting  classified.  Let’s 
get  that  message  to  our  pub¬ 
lisher  friends. 

“Although  much  of  our  em¬ 
phasis  when  we  speak  of  classi¬ 
fied  is  on  the  voluntary  phase,  it 
is  certainly  true  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  and  contract  division  is 
extremely  important.  It  is  here 
where  I  feel  classified  adver¬ 
tising  departments  in  the  future 
will  attract  even  better  qualified 
young  men  and  women,  because 
I  believe  there  will  be  an  in¬ 
creasing  feeling  of  excitement 
and  glamour,  which  will  attach 
itself  to  the  whole  world  of  clas¬ 
sified  advertising.” 

Recommends  Want  Ads 

Cy  Barrett,  vicepresident  of 
the  National  Newspaper  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.  and  author  of  the  “Cy 
Barrett  Says”  column,  came  up 
with  observations  from  an  “out¬ 
sider.”  And  he’s  really  not  so 
far  outside.  Over  35%  of  the 
reader  mail  he  receives  on  per¬ 
sonal  problems  get  an  answer 
where  want  ads  are  recom¬ 
mended  as  the  solution  or  at 
least  part  of  the  solution. 

Maybe  we  should  hire  Mr. 
Barrett  for  advice  he  gives  to 
CAMs  as  well  as  the  counsel  he 
offers  to  readers.  Here  are  some 
capsule  comments  he  labeled  as 
being  “purely  personal”: 

•  A  concerted  industry  effort 
could  be  orgranized  to  energize 
the  thinking  of  students  for 
writing  want  ads.  Want  ad 
writing  is  concise  in  concept 
steered  by  straight  line  thinking. 
It  merits  being  included  in  Eng¬ 
lish  courses.  Want  ad  writing, 
even  at  the  grade  school  level  is 
a  powerful  sampling  and  demon¬ 
stration  device. 

•  Few  businessmen  and 
women,  if  any,  have  such  envi¬ 
able  access  to  news  media  as  you 
have.  I  would  like  to  see  want  ad 


personnel  work  more  closely  with 
the  newspaper’s  news  staff  in 
communicating  on  newsworthy 
want  ad  activities. 

•  The  thousands  of  persons 
who  pass  through  newspaper 
offices  each  year  represent  a  gilt- 
edged  opportunity  to  sell  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  I  would  like  to 
see  greater  emphasis  placed  on 
point-of-sale  promotional  ma¬ 
terials,  which  could  include  wall 
posters,  counter  cards  and  take- 
one  folders.” 

•  In  all  probability,  classified 
advertising  departments  are 
passing  up  one  of  their  most 
profitable  opportunities.  More 
want  ad  operations  could  follow 
the  lead  of  other  businesses 
(such  as  banks)  for  utilization 
of  present  customer  mailings  for 
promotion.  Subscription  notices 
and  want  ad  invoices  could  carry 
promotional  stuffers  which,  if 
designed  properly,  would  be 
fascinating  reading  for  any 
prospect  or  customer. 

“I  feel  grreater  feeling  and 
emotion  showing  through  the 
type  in  want  ads  would  produce 
greater  readership  and  more 
classified  advertising  customers. 
Not  silly  writing,  but  facts  and 
feeling,”  said  Barrett. 

“More  and  more  of  my  col¬ 
umn’s  mail  shows  that  women 
are  calling  the  shots  for  running 
family  and  small  business  want 
ads.  It  would  seem  sound  to 
make  a  stronger  sales  pitch  to 
women  for  running  want  ads.  It 
could  be  through  advertising, 
promotional  material,  and 
speakers  for  women’s  groups. 

“I  have  a  feeling  there  are 
tremendous  possibilities  for  sell¬ 
ing  w'ant  ads  to  retailers  which 
do  not  disturb  display  schedules 
or  budgets.  For  instance,  the  use 
of  topicals.  An  example:  re¬ 
tailers  could  be  presold  on  run¬ 
ning  want  ads  for  sump  pumps 
or  snow  tires.  When  rainfall  or 
snowfall  reaches  a  prearranged 
point  .  .  .  bang!  Want  ads  ap¬ 
proved  and  waiting  are  trig¬ 
gered  and  automatically  run.” 

Barrett  concluded  by  pointing 
out,  “Through  all  my  mail,  a 
lack  of  understanding  of  what 
the  want  ad  department  is  will¬ 
ing  to  do  for  the  customer  shows 
through.  Writing  a  want  ad 
seems  to  be  a  mental  block  to 
millions  of  people.  I  suggest  a 
greater  effort  be  directed  toward 
promoting  what  the  newspaper 
is  enthusiastic  about  doing  .  .  . 
and  capable  of  doing  ...  to  help 
its  want  ad  customers. 

*  «  * 

NEW  RECORDS  ACHIEVED 

Richard  R.  J.  Morin,  CAM  of 
the  Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald 
and  Evening  Express,  reports 
that  classified  records  are  being 
established  all  over  the  lot.  In 
May,  his  newspapers  went  over 
the  half  million  line  mark  for 


the  first  time,  running  505,661 
lines  vs.  467,224  in  May,  1965, 
and  ran  a  record  20,030  ads.  Two 
other  highs  were  established: 
the  largest  Sunday  ever  (40,000 
lines  on  May  22  against  30,000 
on  May  23,  1965)  and  the  lajg. 
est  single  day  ad  count  of  1,065 
vs.  970. 

Morin  put  together  a  16-pagt 
tabloid  for  “Realtor  Week.”  It 
was  the  first  classified-sold  tab 
ever  run  by  the  newspapers  and 
produced  an  8,000  line  gain  ovet 
last  year’s  regular  real  estate 
promotion. 

• 

Section  Salutes  Gas 
In  New  England 

A  special  advertising  sectiot 
is  being  circulated  by  21  local 
gas  companies  of  New  England 
Gas  Association  commemoratis| 
the  150th  anniversary  of  the  gai 
industry. 

The  eight-page,  four-color  pr*. 
printed  section  appeared  as  a 
supplement  June  12  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  Boston  Heroii, 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser,  Nen 
Bedford  Standard  Times,  Wor¬ 
cester  Telegram,  Ansonia  Sen¬ 
tinel,  Hartford  Courant  and 
Vermont  Sunday  News.  In  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  section  is  being  mailed  to 
customers  by  gas  companies. 

The  section  was  created  by 
Harold  Cabot  agency  in  Bostoa 
• 

Chapter  Officers 

Bostqi 

The  Boston  Chapter,  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Newspapw 
Representatives,  elected  the  fol¬ 
lowing  officers:  John  F.  Ande^ 
son.  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  presi 
dent;  John  T.  McNamara, 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  vice- 
president;  Arthur  D.  Wrigjit 
Jr.,  Julius  Mathews  Special 
Agfency,  secretary;  Francis  H. 
Stevens,  Providence  Journal- 
Bulletin,  treasurer. 

• 

For  Marquette  PR 

Milwaukh 

Robert  E.  McCarthy,  a  1957 
graduate  of  the  Marquette  Uni 
versity  College  of  Journalism, 
has  b^n  named  Director  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  at  Marquette.  He 
has  been  associate  director  of 
development  for  foundation  sup¬ 
port  at  Marquette.  He  succeed 
Robert  S.  Johanson,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  devote  full  time  to  hu 
newspaper  publishing  busines 
in  Plymouth,  Wis. 

• 

DeGroot  Leaves  HAS 

Robert  J.  DeGroot,  a  member 
of  Hearst  Advertising  Servke 
since  graduating  from  college 
15  years  ago,  has  moved  overt! 
the  sales  staff  of  Good  Homt 
keeping  magazine. 
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So  you  heard  it  on  the  radio  driving  into  work. 
Then  you  saw  it  on  television  when  you  got  home 


Why  do  you  have  to  read  about  it? 

Did  you  really  hear  it?  Did  you  get  it?  Or  was  the  freeway  traffic  too  heavy? 
Did  the  tv  newscaster  just  reel  it  off?  Did  you  get  the  full  picture?  Or  did  your 
screen  blur  and  your  mind  with  it? 

There  are  other  news  services.  Why  Copley  News  Service? 

Because  it  is  a  true  supplementary  service,  giving  you  something  extra, 
something  exclusive.  When  you  read  a  CNS  reort  it’s  something  fresh  — 
you  didn’t  hear  it  over  the  radio  — you  didn’t  see  it  on  tv. 

All  CNS  features  are  available  by  mail  or  leased  wire.  For  complete  information,  prices  and  sample  reports, 
contact  Rembert  James,  editor,  Copley  News  Service,  940  Third  Avenue,  San  Diego,  California. 


ws  S&ufice 


Trouble  strikes  a  thousand  miles  from  home.  But  this  Allstate 
policyholder's  car  will  be  on  its  way  again— fast.  His  Insurance  coverage 
will  be  checked  at  his  home  Region  via  the  "hot  line”  and  claim  approval 
will  be  flashed  back  on  Allstate's  Private  Wire  Communication  System. 


holder  involved  will  be  assured 
of  personal  attention. 

By  the  time  the  news  of  a  major 
disaster  hits  the  nation’s  headlines, 
Allstate  will  be  speeding  special 
claims  teams  into  the  stricken  area 
from  Allstate  offices  all  over  the  U.S. 

Anytime. ..anywhere. ..it’s  there 

—Fortunately,  national  disasters 
don’t  happen  every  day.  And  cov¬ 
erage  verifications  don’t  keep  the 
Private  Wire  System  tied  up  con¬ 
stantly.  But  Allstate  keeps  the 
system  busy— normally  12  hours 
a  day,  every  business  day— serving 
a  wide  variety  of  functions.  Actu¬ 
ally  it’s  available  24  hours  a  day; 
and  it’s  used  for  a  host  of  other 
matters  much  less  critical  than 
disaster  services.  For  example,  the 
Allstate  Motor  Club  uses  the  sys¬ 
tem  for  last-minute  trip  planning 
assistance.  If  an  Allstate  Motor 
Club  member’s  trip  plan  request 
reaches  Allstate’s  Central  Tour  Bu¬ 
reau  by  4  p.m.,  it’ll  be  air-mailed  to 
him  that  same  evening— and  it  will 
be  based  on  the  very  latest  road 
information. 


The  story  of  Allstate’s  8y000-mile 
Private  Wire  Communication  System 
how  it  keeps  any  Allstate  location 
in  constant  touch  with  any 
policyholder’s  records,  anywhere 


and  feeds  it  into  Allstate’s  8,000- 
mile  iPrivate  Wire  System.  At  100 
words  a  minute,  the  message 
whirls  through  to  St.  Petersburg. 

There,  a  policy  check  is  made. 
Approval  speeds  back.  A  short 
time  later,  the  man’s  car  is  on  a 
repair  rack  in  Denver. 

Meanwhile,  hundreds  more  mes¬ 
sages  have  been  swiftly  criss-cross¬ 
ing  the  country  on  Allstate’s 
Private  Wire  System. 

‘‘Emergency !  Emergency! 
Get  me  Allstate!”— Whether  the 
next  call  reports  a  smashed  wind¬ 
shield  or  a  fire  in  California,  a  hur¬ 
ricane  in  Florida  or  a  tornado  in 
Oklahoma,  every  Allstate  policy¬ 


It  could  happen  anywhere  in  the 
United  States.  Let’s  say  it  happens 
ten  miles  out  of  Denver  on  the 
coldest  day  of  the  year.  The  phone 
rings  at  Allstate’s  Denver  office: 
“Hello.  I’m  driving  through 
from  Orlando,  Florida.  I  just 
had  an  accident.  I’m  insured 
with  Allstate.  I  have  to  be  in 
Seattle  in  two  days.  Can  you 
help  me  get  going  again?” 

His  records  are  in  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Regional  Office  which  serves 
all  of  Florida— two  days  away, 
even  by  air-mail  .  .  .  many  dollars 
away  by  telephone. 

“Can  you  help  me?”— Denver 
takes  his  name  and  policy  number 


What's  the  best  route  to  Cheyenne?  Allstate  Motor  Club  members 
get  expert  trip-planning  assistance.  This  includes  the  very  latest  road 
Information  from  any  part  of  the  country,  gathered  with  the  heip  of 
Aiistate's  Private  Wire  Communication  System. 


A  raging  storm  pounds  inland.  And  even  before  the  winds  subside, 
special  Allstate  claims  crews  pour  into  the  area,  alerted  by  the  call  for 
help  over  Allstate's  Private  Wire  system.  Tornado,  earthquake— whatever 
the  disaster— Aiistate's  Hot  Line  assures  fast  heip  for  policyholders. 


Allstate’s  Private  Wire  has 
proved  invaluable  whenever  a  pol¬ 
icyholder  changes  address.  Relo¬ 
cating  his  policy  records  is  quick 
and  easy,  thanks  to  the  Private 
Wire  Service.  With  20%  of  our 
population  moving  every  year, 
this  is  no  small  boon. 

It  even  cuts  down  phone  bills— 

The  system  also  helps  pay  its  way 
by  allowing  Home  Office  to  keep 


close  check  on  departmental  ex¬ 
penses  ...  by  sending  out  news 
releases  and  company  announce¬ 
ments  ...  by  saving  money  on 
long-distance  telephone  calls. 

It  keeps  Home  Office  in  constant 
touch  with  all  Regional  Offices, 
and  thus  with  the  activities  of 
thousands  of  Allstate  Agents.  It 
brings  in  weekly  sales  reports, 
waits  for  them  to  be  compiled  into 


a  master  report,  and  immediately 
fires  the  national  figures  back  to 
the  field. 

In  short ...  it  lets  a  big  company 
stay  small — Most  importantly, 
Allstate  has  found  that  its  Private 
Wire  Communication  System 
keeps  the  company  together. 

It  helps  make  it  possible  for 
Allstate  to  be  big  enough  to  have 
thousands  of  Agents  and  millions 
of  policyholders  . . .  yet  stay  small 
enough  to  serve  each  one  as  an 
individual. 

The  Private  Wire  Commu¬ 
nication  System  is  another 
reason  why  we  can  tell  our 
customers,  and  mean  it... 

You’re  in 
good  hands  with 

Allstate® 

Insurance  Companies 

Home  Office:  Skokie.  Ill  Founded  by  Sean 


The  master  console  at  Allstate's  Home  Office  In  Skokie,  Illinois.  Messages  speed 
in  and  out  12  hours  a  day,  linking  Allstate  Regional  offices  coast  to  coast.  Allstate  is 
the  industry’s  largest  user  of  this  type  of  equipment. 


Radio  Survey 
^Bullish’  on 
Ad  Outlook 

A  five-year  study  of  radio 
(1961-1965)  discloses  a  growth 
pattern  for  the  industry  and  has 
led  CBS  Radio  President  Arthur 
Hull  Hayes  to  comment,  “The 
past  five  years  have  been  bullish 
and  the  outlook  is  equally  en- 
courag’ing.” 

All  radio  networks,  he  said, 
have  announced  si^ificant  1966 
sales  ^ains.  CBS  Radio’s  first 
half  revenues  were  above  a  year 
ago  by  25%  and  business  writ¬ 
ten  for  1966  is  more  than  double 
the  1965  total. 

“The  next  five  years  promise 
to  lift  all  radio  to  new  hig’hs  in 
listener  and  advertiser  accept¬ 
ance,”  Hayes  said. 

Advertising  revenues  for  the 
five  j'ears  on  all  four  radio  net¬ 
works  increased  24%  —  from 
$45.2  million  to  an  estimated  $56 
million  in  time  and  talent  sales 
— according  to  the  survey. 

Four  of  the  top  10  network 
advertisers  in  pre-television 
1948  and  again  in  1965  were 
Campbell  Soup,  R.  J,  Reynolds 
Tobacco,  Sterling  Drug  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills.  Three  advertising 
agencies — BBDO,  J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Young  &  Rubi- 
cam — are  listed  as  placing  net¬ 
work  business  in  both  1948  and 
1965. 

Other  trends  indicated  in  the 
study : 

•  “Cosmetics,  Toiletries, 
Drugs  &  Proprietaries”  along 
with  “Foods”  are  the  highest 
revenue  producing  categories 


importance:  (4.8%  in  1948,  14% 
in  1964  and  1965) 

•  “Cigarettes,  Cigars,  Tobac¬ 
co”  represented  an  almost  iden¬ 
tical  percentage  (10.6%)  of  net¬ 
work  radio  income  in  1965  as  in 
1948  (10.3%) 

•  Other  categories  showing 
increased  billing  importance  in 
the  Sixties:  “Consumer  Serv¬ 
ices,”  “Confections  and  Soft 
Drinks,”  “Publications,”  “Beer, 
Ale,  Wine,”  “Travel  &  Ship¬ 
ping,”  and  “Religion.” 

•  Categories  decreasing  in 
importance:  “Soaps,  Cleansers, 
Detergents,”  “Radio,  TV, 
Records,”  and  “Household  Fur¬ 
nishings  &  Appliances.” 

• 

SAAB  Campaigns 

A  new  advertising  campaign 
by  SAAB,  the  Swedish-made 
automobile,  accenting  safety 
features  which  are  standard 
on  the  car,  got  underway  with 
full-page  displays  in  newspapers 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Washington,  and  other 
markets.  The  newspaper  sup¬ 
plement,  Connecticut  Life,  also 
was  us^.  J.  M.  Mathes  is  the 
agency. 

• 

Schachter  Leaves  BoA 

Bernie  Schachter,  most  re¬ 
cently  creative  director  for  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
has  joined  his  former  boss,  Ted 
Barash,  who  this  month  estab¬ 
lished  an  advertising  agency. 
Barash  also  announced  the  sign¬ 
ing  of  his  first  client  Noma 
Lites  Corporation. 

Sales  Manager 

Boston 


IT  PAYS  TO  SELL  ADVERTISING— Jerry  Seraghty,  second  from 
right,  travel  and  resort  advertising  salesman  for  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Evening  Independent,  and  wife  Phyllis  take  off  for  three 
weeks  in  Paris.  Geraghty  won  an  expense-paid  trip  for  two  (including 
taxes,  baby  sitter  and  spending  money)  for  his  advertising  sales 
in  the  Times'  Festival  of  States  mailaway  edition.  Hall  Canning,  left, 
national  advertising  manager,  and  Jack  Lake,  right  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  said  the  contest  stimulated  sales  of  216,538  lines  for  the  Festival 
edition. 

Entry  Blanks  Ready 
For  Color  Contest 


Official  entry  blanks  for  the 
10th  annual  Newspaper  Color 
Awards  Competition,  co-spon¬ 
sored  by  Editor  &  Publisher 
and  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  are 
now  available.  They  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  writing  E&P’s  Color 
Contest  Editor,  850  Third  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022,  or 
the  Color  Awards  Committee  of 
AANR,  141  East  44th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  10017. 

There  are  four  classifications 


directors,  responsible  for  desigj 
of  the  winning  advertisementi. 

Deadline  for  entries  for  both 
divisions  of  the  competition  ii 
July  15,  1966.  Entries  are  to  b( 
sent  prepaid  to  the  Color 
Awards  Committee,  Room  403, 
141  East  44th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

Harold  Hull,  Scripps-HowarJ 
Newspapers,  has  been  namod 
chairman  of  the  1965-66  Color 
Committee  by  the  AANR.  Other 
committee  members  are  Marsh¬ 


for  the  medium  in  1965  as  they 
were  in  1948,  but  their  impor¬ 
tance  is  beginning  to  fade.  In 
1965  these  categories  accounted 
for  35.8%  of  network  sales,  com¬ 
pared  with  41.3%  in  1964  and 


Donald  J.  Laing,  an  account 
executive  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Boston 
Record  American-Sunday  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  has  been  promoted  to 
sales  manager  of  the  Sunday 


in  the  1965-66  competition  to 
select  the  best  newspaper  color 
advertising,  and  three  different 
circulation  groups. 

Awards  for  reproduction  of 
run-of-paper  general  advertising 


all  Druck,  Nelson  Roberts  &  As¬ 
sociates;  John  Condon,  Kati 
Agency,  Inc.;  Paul  Kettenrini; 
Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc.;  and 
George  Wilt,  of  Editor  &  Pui- 
LISHER. 


52.0%  in  1948.  Pictorial  Living  coloroto  maga- 

•  The  “Automotive”  category  zine.  Laing  has  been  on  the  staff 
showed  the  greatest  increase  in  of  the  newspaper  since  1956. 


ROCHESTER 


The  ERIE  market  ts  such  an  octive 
integral  part  of  the  Western  New 
York  and  the  Eastern  Ohio  mar* 
kets,  that  the  media  man  who  in* 
eludes  Erie  in  his  advertising  sched* 
ule  just  has  to  look  good.  This 
means  the  ERIE  NEWS,  the  ERIE 
TIMES  o'xl  the  TiMES-NEWS,  pion 
your  schedule  to  be  aboord. 


ftCPRESCNTCO 


ACLNCY 


will  be  presented  for  black-and- 
three-color  and  black-and-one- 
color  advertisements,  for  crea¬ 
tive  use  of  color  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  and  preprinted  (hi-fi  and 
SpectaColor)  ads.  Separate  cate¬ 
gories  provide  for  judging  in 
three  circulation  groups:  News- 


Entries  will  be  judged  by  a 
panel  of  advertising  and  agency 
art  directors  and  production  ex¬ 
ecutives.  The  awards  will  be 
presented  at  a  Color  Awardi 
Luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- Afr 
toria  Hotel,  Tuesday,  October  t 


papers  under-100,000  circula¬ 
tion;  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tion  from  100,000  to  250,000 
circulation;  and  newspapers 
over-250,000. 

Separate  Agency  Competition 

A  completely  separate  compe¬ 
tition  is  held  for  creative  use  of 
color  in  general  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising,  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisers  and  their  advertising 
agencies.  “Creativity”  awards 
are  presented  to  both  the  adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  agency,  plus  sep¬ 
arate  plaques  to  the  agency  art 

EDITOR  ac  P 


Sears  News  Director 

Chicaw 

Ernest  A.  Arms  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  corporate  news  director 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.  He 
will  have  general  supervision 
over  corporate  news  operatiwis 
at  the  national  level,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  headquarters  publicatioa 
and  a  news  service  which  sup¬ 
plies  editorial  material  to  ib 
territorial  publications.  He 
worked  for  several  years  with 
the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jourd 
and  the  Columbus  (0.)  Citun* 
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^100,000,000  IN  NEW  CONSTRUCTION? 


RAIFIC 


A  Three  Billion  Dollar 


Market  Completely 


Covered  by 


Morning  •  Evening  •  Sunday  • 
Represented  by  the 
Branham  Co. 


YES,  in  TERRIFIC 


S’! 


Early  Tulsa  . . .  1915 


^  !-* 


Big  things  are  happening  in  Tulsa  .  .  . 
and  they  are  happening  fast.  Giant  build¬ 
ings  soar,  and  suddenly  Tulsa’s  skyline  is 
dramatically  different.  Everywhere  it 
seems,  growth  is  in  the  air.  The  pace 
is  faster,  the  city  is  booming  with 
$100,000,000  now  being  spent  in  new 
downtown  construction.  Tulsa’s  $3  bil¬ 
lion  market  area  is  growing  even  larger. 
This  means  more  business  . . .  more  sales 
. . .  more  people  to  buy.  Tie  your  market¬ 
ing  and  selling  plans  to  Terrific  TULSA. 


FCB  Realigns 
Creative  Dept. 

Effective  July  1,  all  {graphic 
functions  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Beld- 
ing’s  New  York  office  will  be 
unibid  into  one  wing  of  the 
creative  department  under  the 
direction  of  Raymond  A.  Beutel. 

Beutel,  who  had  been  respon¬ 
sible  for  print  and  tv  art,  will 
now  head  television  production. 
Copy  direction  remains  the  func¬ 
tion  of  four  associate  creative 
directors:  Shirley  Polykoff,  Mar¬ 
jorie  Greenbaum,  John  G,  Avrett 
and  Robert  A.  Kroll. 

According  to  Donald  B.  Buck- 
ley,  creative  director,  this  re¬ 
structuring  is  the  result  of  a 
year’s  effort  to  evolve  a  plan 
which  would  unify  related  func¬ 
tions  and  provide  greater  in¬ 
volvement  and  continuity  of 
people  on  each  important  job. 

“For  bright,  contemporary, 
creative  work,”  he  said,  “the 
classic  three-department  system 
— copy,  art,  tv — no  longer  seems 
adequate.  The  ‘no-department’ 
system,  at  this  point  for  us, 
seems  to  have  as  many  dis¬ 
advantages  as  it  does  advant¬ 
ages.” 

The  other  major  objective  of 
the  plan,  he  pointed  out,  is  flex¬ 
ibility.  “We  w'ant  to  use  all  of 
the  talents  of  all  of  our  people. 
Classic  job  descriptions  can  be 
confining.  From  here  on  out, 
some  art  directors  will  produce 
film.  Some  producers  will  direct 
art” 

• 

Magazine  Editor 

CLEN'ELAND 

Allan  Arthur  of  the  Sunday 
department  of  the  Plain  Dealer 
is  the  new  editor  of  the  Sunday 
Magrazine  of  the  PD.  Named  as¬ 
sociate  editor  is  Robert  W. 
Roach,  who  formerly  was  editor 
of  the  paper’s  Better  Living 
magazine. 


AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  Wealth 
Offers  Opportunities 

Investigate  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrial 
development,  high  standard 
of  living,  and  the  mounting 
successes  of  over  800  U.  S. 
companies  that  are  operating 
and  have  $500,000,000  invested 
In  Australia. 

T*  kMs  Is  tsueh  %rlth  starkstlss. 
•e*srtltlns.  s.MIthIns  and  srashie 
arts  In  Anstralla  rMd 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

rmUuhad  tunmiflalr 

Annuel  Subscription  to  U.  S.  $9 

Csrntr  Butt  &  ClisdtII  Sts.,  Surry  Hills, 
Sydney,  Australia 


GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  UNAGE 

APRIL  AND  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS  1966  vs.  1965 
(14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basis)  Media  Records 


APRIL 
1966  vs  1965 


FIRST 

FOUR  MONTHS 
1966  vs  1965 


FRED  J.  CULL,  left,  general  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  James¬ 
town  (N.Y.)  Post-Journal,  receives 
the  award  for  merchandising  from 
David  Kent,  district  manager, 
Sealtest  Foods,  and  their  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 

Culls  from  Preprint  Ad 
Get  Fred  Cull  an  Award 

Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

David  Kent,  district  manager 
of  Sealtest  Foods,  Division  of 
National  Dairy  Products  Corpo¬ 
ration  and  their  advertising 
agency,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  pre¬ 
sented  an  award  for  excellence 
in  merchandising  to  Fred  J. 
Cull,  general  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Jamestown  Post- 
Journal. 

The  award  was  made  for  the 
performance  of  the  newspaper 
in  supporting  the  Sealtest  Crazy 
Vanilla  Hi-Fi  campaign. 

Using  the  waste  Hi-Fi  sheets 
cut  into  singles  the  Post-Journal 
had  them  handed  to  shoppers  in 
supermarkets.  On  the  back  of  a 
number  of  the  sheets  was  a 
printed  coupon,  which  entitled 
the  finder  to  a  half-gallon  of 
Sealtest  Crazy  Vanilla. 

• 

Color  Sends  Sales  Up 

Detroit 


GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

total 

Alcoholic  Beverages . 

..  -♦-  1.6 

8.5 

+  3.0 

6.9 

Foods  . 

..  —  13.1 

8.4 

—  5.7 

8.8 

Baby  Foods  . 

..  —31.1 

0.1 

+  0.8 

02 

Baking  Products  . 

..  —  lO.I 

1.0 

—  14.4 

ID 

Beverages  . 

..  -f  38.5 

1.6 

—  4.3 

12 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . . 

. .  —  50.9 

0.2 

+  14.0 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

..  +  36.4 

0.9 

+  68.9 

Oi 

Dairy  Products  . 

..  —  0.8 

1.0 

+  23.4 

12 

Frozen  Foods  . 

. .  —  48.5 

0.5 

—  32.1 

0.7 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

. .  —  44.5 

0.9 

—  38.1 

0.8 

Industrial  . 

..  +  4.5 

2.0 

+  13.8 

2.0 

Insurance  . 

..  -1-  23.3 

1.2 

—  17.3 

1.6 

Medical  . 

..  —  3.6 

1.4 

—  13.0 

1.4 

Public  Utilities  . 

..  —  10.5 

3.2 

—  3.3 

32 

Publishing  &  Media . 

. .  -1-  14.2 

7.8 

+  7.0 

10.6 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  .  . .  . 

..  -I-  66.3 

2.0 

+  23.8 

22 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

. .  -f  56.2 

0.6 

+  49.4 

0.6 

Tobacco  . 

..  -1-  59.5 

2.2 

+  16.6 

12 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

. .  +  4.5 

l.l 

+  5.9 

12 

Dentifrices  . 

..  +  16.8 

0.3 

+  34.7 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

..  -1-  97.8 

0.1 

—  2.4 

0.1 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . . . . 

. .  +4.3 

0.6 

+  19.7 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

. .  —  63.5 

0.0 

—  82.2 

0.0 

Transportation  . 

. .  +  3.0 

II. 1 

+  4.1 

122 

Airways  . 

. .  +  5.2 

7.7 

+  5.7 

8.1 

Bus  Lines  . 

..  —  6.2 

0.3 

+  3.1 

02 

Railroads  . 

. .  —  2.5 

0.8 

+  17.1 

0.9 

Steamships  . 

..  —  1.0 

0.9 

+  4.0 

1.4 

Tours  . 

. .  +  4.6 

1.2 

—  0.8 

12 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

..  —  14.7 

2.0 

—  7.1 

1.6 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Clasifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

. .  —  49.5 

l.l 

+  31.9 

12 

Passenger  Cars — New . 

..  +  10.4 

15.6 

+  23.6 

17.4 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

. .  —  6.6 

2.7 

—  8.6 

1.8 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

..  +  38.6 

0.7 

+  37.4 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR 

52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— APRIL 

TOTAL  GENERAL  . 

..  +  6.9 

62.9 

+  5.3 

61.8 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

. .  —  3.2 

37.1 

+  8.8 

382 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

..  +  2.9 

100.0 

+  6.6 

100.0 

days  when  SpectaColor  ran  on  AUTOMOTivt  .  +  z.y  loo.o  -h 

page  one.  The  Free  Press,  which  - 

has  rolled  off  ^itorial  Specta-  George  Wallace  has  left  West  New  Ad  Affenev 
Color  18  times  since  March  1965,  &  Bartel  to  work  for  Pam- 

claims  to  be  the  leader  in  the  ^  Associates  as  media  direc-  An  advertising 
field.  formed  this  week  by 


.ilJ  I  U  JiIJ.li. 

Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun 

•  ••that*s  why  Baltimore 
Department  Stores  place 
7S%  of  their  newspaper 
advertising  in  The  Sunpapers! 

THE  SUNPAPERS 

MORNING  •  EVENING  •  SUNDAY 

National  Rapraaantativaa:  Craamar,  Woodward,  O'Mara  A  Ormabaa 
New  York,  Sin  Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia,  Minneapolis 


An  advertising  agency  was 
formed  this  week  by  Don  Adams, 
star  of  the  “Get  Smart”  tv  show; 
Bill  Dana,  writer,  producer  and 
actor;  and  D.  William  Silver- 
stein,  vicepresident  and  director 
of  advertising  and  marketing 
for  Aurora  Plastics  Corporatioa 
Called  Adams  Dana  Silverstein 
Inc.,  or  ADS  for  short,  it  will 
be  operative  by  July  5  at  770 
Lexington  Avenue,  two  blocks 
east  of  Madison. 


ISPCFS  !  Cliange  at  BBDO 

I  Norwood  Tupper  has  been  ap- 
k  &  !  pointed  regional  manager  of  the 

Buffalo  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  succeeding 
lara  A  Ormabaa  J.  Paul  Meegan  who  has  re- 
idelphia.  Minneapolis  |  signed. 
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6  out  of  7  could  not  answer  this 
question  correctly.  How  about  you? 


The  cost  of  all  the  steel  in 
a  new  $225  refrigerator  is: 
n$i27  n$72  n$38  n$i7  n$8 


There  are  about  206  pounds  of  steel  in  a  typical  $225  refrigerator. 
It  costs  about  8V2  cents  a  pound. 

A  little  arithmetic  shows  that  the  total  cost  of  the  steel  in  the  re¬ 
frigerator  is  about  $17.50. 

Incidentally,  that's  only  44  cents  more  than  it  cost  7  years  ago. 


Edward  L.  (ireif.  Banner  &  (ircif 

Marian  Jobj,on,  Jobson  Ass^x'iates.  Inc. 

Charlotte  C.  Klein,  Harshe-Rotman  i 
Druck,  Inc. 

Evelyn  Konrad,  Evelyn  Konrad  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations 

Philip  Lcscrman,  111,  Lcscrnian,  Sten 
!)uck.  Lt<l. 

Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr..  Arthur  Sclimidt 
&  Associate*',  Inc. 

E.  \V.  Manterfield,  Manicrlield  & 
Wolfson,  Inc. 

A.  Allan  Peters,  A.  Allan  Peters  Co., 
Inc. 

Edward  K.  Sanger,  The  \Ve>lcin  Union 
Telegraph  C’o. 

John  K.  Schackne,  Scliackiio  .\ssoci- 
ates,  Inc. 

Lvman  T.  Seely,  Carl  Byuir  &  Associ¬ 
ates.  Inc. 

Harry  \V.  Smith,  Jr.,  Harry  W. 
Smith.  Inc. 

Richard  A.  Strickland,  Railway  Kx 
press  Agency 

Cieorge  Sykes,  Union  Carbide  (Hriiora 

('arl  (i.  Thompson.  Jr.,  Hill  and 
Knowlton,  Inc. 

(‘hristojihcr  C.  N’ogel,  Ethyl  Corpora¬ 
tion 

Doii.'ild  (1.  Weiss,  (i.  Weiss  &  Com¬ 
pany.  Inc. 

Sam  Witchel,  Monroe  H.  .Sdiarff  A 
Company.  Inc. 

.Mortimer  B.  Zerwick,  (  ommeo  PR  Inc. 

Carden  City:  David  R.  (icorge,  News- 
day.  Inc. 

Hemf^stead :  Joseph  Broslaw,  Joseph 
Broslaw  .As>ociatcs 

Syracuse:  Leon  Michel,  Leon  .Michel, 


Accreditation  entitles  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  use  the  designation 
“PRSA  Accredited.” 


Lii  Oranne:  Robert  Dale  limes,  Electro- 
Motive  Division.  General  Motors 

IVaukfpan :  William  L.  Prentiss,  Jolin- 
son  Motors 


More  Pass 
PRSA  Test 
In  June 


INDIANA 

Indianapolis:  Frank  J.  Wemhoff,  Cald¬ 
well,  Larkin  &  Sidener-Van  Kii)er 

LOUISIANA 

AVtr  Orleans:  Paul  R.  Kalman,  Jr., 
Kalman.  Rogers  &  Smith,  Inc. 

Roy  M.  Schwarz,  Knox  Roeves-Fitz- 
cerald 

Robert  W.  Smith,  Jr.,  Kalman,  Rogers 
&  Smith,  Inc. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston:  Thomas  P.  Callaghan,  Massa* 
chusetts  Port  Authority 

Louis  T.  Maloney,  Professional  Rela¬ 
tions  &  Research  Inst. 


(ALIFORNIA 

Beverly  Hills:  T.  R.  Lewis,  Litton  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc. 

I.os  Anpeles:  Jack  M.  Lear,  Cripple<l 
(  hildren’s  Society  of  Los  Angeles  Coun¬ 
ty.  Inc. 

San  Bernardino :  Lylon  Harold  Lind- 
bv^k  &  Associates 

San  Fraiu'isco:  Carl  E.  Albracht, 
Westinghonse  Electric  Corp. 

Ixiwell  M.  C'lucas,  Crown  Zellerbacb 
Corp. 

Hal  R.  Stia.ss,  The  Bank  of  California 


Accreditation  of  the  following 
108  Public  Relations  Society  of 
America  members  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Kalman  B.  Druck, 
chairman-PRSA  accreditation 
board  this  week. 

This  list  brings  the  number  of 
accredited  Society  members  to 
926  with  anortier  196  applicants 
still  in  various  stages  of  being 
processed. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  ac¬ 
creditation  program  seven 
months  ago,  1,122  applicants 
were  received,  which  represents 
about  35%  of  the  number  of 
present  members  who  are  elig¬ 
ible  for  accreditation.  Associate 
members  and  those  with  less 
than  two  years  of  active  member 
status  are  not  currently  eligible 
to  apply. 

A  move  is  underway  to  make 
accreditation  the  basis  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  the  society.  The  proc¬ 
ess  involves  voluntary  submis¬ 
sion  to  a  written  examination 
and  a  oral  exam  by  a  three  man 
team  of  public  relations  prac- 
tioners  who  have  already  been 
accredited. 


roi.ORADO 

Denver:  W.iyiie  A.  Welch.  Wa 
Welch.  Inc. 

I’aul  A.  Vetter,  Public  Service  Co. 
Coluratio 


MICHIGAN 

Ann  Arbor:  David  Gordon  I’arkes, 
Cniversity  of  Michigan 

Birmingham:  James  Thomas  Maund¬ 
ers,  The  Maunders  Company,  Inc. 

Detroit:  Lairene  W.  Babcock,  I.oreny 
W.  Babcock  Organization 


CONNKCTICCT 

Hartford :  H.  (.'raiiston  Lawton,  .\etna 
Life  &  Casually 

li'rthersfield :  Edward  Thomas  Me- 
(irath,  Connecticut  Stale  Highway  Dept. 


MIS.SOLRI 

Kansas  City:  Samuel  A.  Montague, 
Kaiusas  City  Tourist  Commission 

E'rank  F.  Robinson,  Frank  Robinson 
&  Company,  Inc. 

St.  Louis:  Marjorie  .\.  Erlinger,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations  Associates,  Inc. 

Virgil  A.  Kelly,  Kelly,  Zahrndt  & 
Kelly  Inc. 

Paul  Si.  Morris,  Paul  Morris  &  .\s- 
-uciates 

.\rthur  E.  Wright,  Tr.,  Pet  Milk 
Company 


DELAWARE 

ll’ilminiiton :  Harlan  L.  P.  Wendell, 
I.  lilt  Pont  <le  Nemours  &  Company 


II.ORIDA 

Cocoa  Beach:  Peter  L.  Johnson,  Peter 
Johnson  .Associates,  Inc. 

Xorth  .Miami:  lola  Shaw,  lola  Shaw 
Public  Relations 


OHIO 

A'irginia  H.  Benton,  L’nited 
•Apiieals  of  Franklin  County 

Kent:  William  D.  Taylor.  Kent  State 
Cniversity 

OREGON 

I’orlland:  Robert  Eugene  Franklin, 
L'.  S.  National  B.ank  of  Oregon 


GEORGIA 

.■itianta:  M.  Wairen  Bateman,  Georgia 
Power  Company 

•Marjorie  C.  Liebman,  Marjorie  Lieb 
man  Advertising  &  Public  Relations 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord:  Hamilton  S.  Putnam,  Hamil 
ton  S.  Putnam  .Assoedates 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago:  Don  R.  Cowell,  Gardner, 
Jones  &  Cowell.  Inc. 

Miss  Drucilla  Hamly,  Drucilla  Handy 
Company 

Clifford  G.  -Massoth,  Illinois  Central 
K.iilroad 

Dennis  O'Brien,  Harshe-Rotman  \ 
Druck.  Inc. 

Harold  F^  Rainville,  Harold  E.  Rain- 


NEW  JERSEV 

Paramus:  Brendan  Byrne,  F'ederal 
Fllectric  Cor[ioration 

Princeton:  Dr.  Lee  Hastings  Bristol, 
Jr.,  Westminster  Choir  College 


PENNSVLV.ANI.A 
Fort  H  'ashington :  George  .A.  Stauter, 
Carl  Byoir  K  Associates,  Inc. 

Philadclthia:  Robert  K.  Farrand,  Fat- 
rand,  Inc. 

Henry  S.  Hamm,  John  F'.  Rich  Com¬ 
pany 

Daniel  P.  Noonan,  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamher  of  Commerce 

Frederick  G.  Roll,  Smith  Kline  4 
I'lench  Lalxiratories 

Piltshiirgh :  William  E.  Baird,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Raiirnarl 


NEW  Vf)RK 

Kingston:  John  R.  Warren,  Communi¬ 
cations  Talents  .Associated 

Pelham:  W.  Kenneth  Smith,  Humble 
Oil  &  Refining  Company 

New  York:  Lawrence  O.  Aasen,  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company 

Mrs.  Emily  .Ashe  Banks,  Cunningham 
&  Walsh 

.Albert  Beniamin.  Texaco  Inc. 

Robert  W.  Boggs,  I'nion  Carbide 
Corporation 

Kershaw  Burbank,  INF'OPL.AN 

W.  Grant  Burden,  L'nion  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road  Company 

Gerald  Philip  Burns,  Iiide|iendeiit  Col¬ 
lege  Funds  of  .America,  Inc. 

James  P.  Carroll.  Doremus  &  Company 

Charles  Benjamin  Crismaii,  Charles 
B.  Crisman 

Robert  Davis,  Carl  Byoir  &  .Associates, 
Inc. 

Donald  E.  Degiian,  Donald  Dogiian 
■Associates.  Inc. 

Joseph  Eley,  Public  .Affairs  Couusriiors, 
Inc. 

Carl  Erbc,  Carl  Erbe  Associates 

J.  Wilfrid  Gagen,  J.  Wilfrid  Gageii 
.Associates 

Alfreda  Sill  Galt,  Jobson  Associates, 
Inc. 

Mrs.  Gayle  H.  Gary,  Gayle  Gary 
.Associates 


NATION-WIDE 


TKXAS 

Austin:  (*.  fJiuolii  Willi.stoti,  Texas 
Medical  Assmialum 

Pallas:  John  L.  Bri^ijs.  Southland  Life 
Insurance  ('o. 

Dwight  L.  Hunter,  Dwight  Hunter 
Associates 

Houston:  Harold  T.  Hazclrij^g,  Brown 
&  Root,  Inc. 

Patrick  j.  Nicholson,  University  ol 
Houston 


VIRGINIA 

Richmond:  A.  ('liiiton  Harris.  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Christian  Education 


WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

Kenneth  M.  Coggcshalt,  National  Can- 
ners  Association 

Janies  G.  Ellis,  Autotnol)ile  Manufac¬ 
turers  Assn. 

John  V'.  Hinkel,  John  V.  Hinkel  4 
Associates 

Louis  ('.  Krauthoff  II,  Office  of  the 
Siiecial  Repre.scntative  for  Trade  Negoti¬ 
ations 

Thomas  Ward  Miles,  Thomas  W. 
Miles  Public  Relations 

Lyle  F.  Youngstrom,  ('arl  Byoir  & 
Associates 


PARK  ^ 
ROW 
NEWS 
SERVICE 


WISCONSIN 

Madison:  Harry  G.  Backer, 
Mayer  &  Company 


TODAY  ARE  MICROFILMED  BY 


CANADA 

Montreal:  John  D.  Welsh,  Du  Pont  of 
Canada  Limited 


FOREIGN 

Brussels:  Michael  Hurtuii,  Corn  Prod¬ 
ucts  Euro|>e 

Hong  Kong:  Patrick  Chung-Lai  Cha. 
.'American  International  .Assurance  Co.. 
Ltd. 

.Munich:  Charles  E.  Campbell,  Jr-i 
RADIO  F'REE  F;UR0PE 
Jalisco.  Mestico:  Milton  J.  Murray, 
Universidad  Aulonoma  de  Guadalajara 
The  Hague:  Max  C.  Beauchez,  Bean- 
chez  N.  V. 
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news  features 
with  your 
LOCAL  angle 


MICRO 

PHOTO 

DIVISION 


Bell  &  Howell  Company 

1700  Shaw  Avenue 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44112 


150  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.10036 


GUESS  WHO'S  GETTING 


ST.  PAU  L  .  •  •  that^s  who! 


It  figures. 

I'he  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  has  always  been  up  among  the  leaders. 

Now  — as  of  July  1,  1966  — SpectaC^olor  comes  to  St.  Paul  as  the  Dispatch-Pioneer 
Press  joins  the  fast-growing  number  of  progressive  newspapers  in  the  great  Midwest 
who  will  equip  for  Specta(]olor  this  year. 

Hurletron  equipment  is  now  being  installed  to  provide  national  advertisers  with 
the  newspaper  industry’s  most  exciting  new  color  development  ...  in  a  market  of  610,000 
people  who  spend  871  million  retail  dollars  a  year  right  here  in  the  St.  Paul  “Half”  of  the 
Twin  C'ities  .Market. 

1  o  reach  ‘em  and  sell  ‘em  the  Specta(]olor  way,  use  the  one  and  only  medium  offer¬ 
ing  saturation  coverage  of  the  St.  Paul  Market.  The  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press. 


ST.  M.  PAUL 


DISPATCH 

A  RIDDER  NEWSPAPER 


PIONEER  PREtt 


Representatives 

SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER,  INC. 

New  York  Detroit  Chicago  Philadelphia  Atlanta 
Los  Angeles  San  Francisco  Minneapolis  St.  Paul 


NEW  JERSEY  PRESS  PROJECT 


Catalogue  of  Contest 
Pictures  Considered 


ROCKFORD  BOARD  OF  REALTORS  presents  plaque  to  William  J. 
Todd,  right,  associate  publisher  of  the  Rockford  (ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic  for  efforts  of  the  two  newspapers  to  "force 
progress  and  civic  betterment"  on  Rockford.  Robert  A.  Doyle,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  realtors'  board,  makes  the  presentation. 


[  b  f  "  pruviues  suosiaiiuaiu  DeSl  in  r  Fee  OFOUp  by  Gilbert  M.  Sel 

should  l)e  The  association’s  annual  meet-  ...  Lipitz.  It 

1.  The  col-  ing  began  with  a  reception  given  Eleven  frw  circulation  papers  the  Stamps-Conheim- 

committee  by  the  Monmouth  Park  race  received  the  industry’s  top  award,  given  to  a  fr 

useful  not  track  and  if  the  editors,  publish-  awards  tor  publication  excel-  ion  paper  or  e  r 
;ord  but  in  ers  and  associates  from  the  PR  le^^e  at  the  17th  annual  confer-  The  four  top  pape 
pecial  edi-  business  had  followed  the  hunch  ence  of  National  Association  of  ^al  Ex^llence  were 
of  Tie-he  and  a  oast  nresident  Advertising  Publishers  here  re-  News,  Westport,  Co 
..n  xlu-  M  president.  Reminder,  Montevid. 

lediate  en-  William  M.  Litvany  of  the  u'  ^  c; 

(  B.  Tighe,  Bloomfield  Independent  Press,  A  panel  of  newspaper  and  ^est^more^nopper, 

he  Ashury  they  might  have  covered  all  of  advertising  authorities  that  [  ^exingior 

;  president  their  expenses  for  the  weekend  combed  more  than  200  entries 

He  com-  by  putting  a  bet  on  a  horse  included  Dr.  Curtis  D.  Mac-  *'  ®  J.  > 

jership  for  (Mister  Snow  Man)  which  was  Dougall,  Medill  School  of  Jour-  J 

in  the  ad-  owned  by  past  president  Joseph  nalism,  Northwestern  Univer-  " 

successor,  M.  Cudone  and  Mrs.  Cudone  of  sity;  William  A.  Stoneberg  Jr.,  ^^P 

the  Oak-  the  Montclair  Times.  vicepresident,  Tatham-Laird  &  relations. 

The  Cudone  entry  in  a  claim-  Kudner  Advertising,  Chicago; 
vere:  Fred  ing  race  paid  $21.40  for  $2.  In  Frank  L.  Nemeyer,  marketing 
g  editor  of  the  next  race  some  of  the  lucky  director.  Printing  Impressions  mxnaer,  nocKviiie, 
first  vice-  bettors  parlayed  their  winnings  ^^l^azine  Philadelphia;  and 

_  on  a  horse  from  the  Fourth  John  S.  Morgan,  publisher,  Alma  ^e^ysaver. 

Estate  Stables  (Knight-Field)  (Mich.)  /ecmtndcr. 

named  Futura  Bold.  He  ran  out  Winners  chosen  as  the  “top  of  ' 

l-nSVI®  of  the  money.  the  line”  in  the  free  eintulalion  I ' 


Mapee  Carpets  Uses 
Syndicated  Columnist 

A  color-personality  test  pre¬ 
pared  by  Dr.  Joyce  Brothers,  a 
Bell-McClure  Syndicate  Colum¬ 
nist,  will  be  the  cornerstone  of 
Magee  Carpet  Company’s  fall 
advertising  program. 

Questions  in  the  quiz  are 
planned  to  sort  women  into  ex¬ 
troverts,  introverts  and  ambi- 
verts,  then  match  them  up  to 
cool,  warm  or  offbeat  color 
schemes. 

A  two-page  spread  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  Sunday  supplements  in 
20  markets. 
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HamhIP.  Mata. 
GAZETTE 


Scranton,  Pa. 
TRIBUNE 


6  out  of  10  Ayer  winners 
use  Burgess  mats 

Our  compliments  to  these  customers  for  their 
award-winning  skill.  We’re  proud  that  the  Ayer  Cup 
winner  and  five  of  the  nine  letterpress  honorable  mentions 
are  regular  Burgess  users.  Burgess  Cellulose  Company, 

Freeport,  Illinois  61032. 

BURGESS  MATS 

HBJ>  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  tMPRESSiON 


.‘1 


Kyoichi  Sawada  is  only  30  years  old,  yet  he 
has  already  won  some  of  the  most  coveted 
awards  in  photography.  His  third  major  prize 
this  year  was  the  1966  Pulitzer  Prize  for  his 
Viet  Nam  coverage.  He  modestly  says,  ‘‘If 
you  are  there,  you  get  good  pictures.”  But 

only  Sawada  won  the  big  award.  .  ... 

Tomorrow  s  news  may  develop 
in  Saigon  or  in  Saginaw.  And  often  it 
needs  to  be  told  with  pictures  as  well  as  words. 
UPI  has  skilled  photographers  on  all 
fronts,  from  Kyoichi  Sawada,  Pulitzer  Prize 
winner  for  1966  in  Viet  Nam. ..to 


Darryl  Heikes  works  out  of  Madison,  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  and  his  outstanding  feature  pictures  have 


become  a  yardstick  for  excellence.  He  ranges 
his  area  for  stories  from  the  Kentucky  Derby 


to  a  flood  on  the  Mississippi.  He  has  also 
covered  the  World  Series,  the  NFL  champion- 


Darryl  Heikes,  in  Madison,  Wis- 


ships  and  the  Indianapolis  500. 


consin.  Heikes  is  no  less  important  to 


UPI  than  Sawada  in  its  news  picture  coverage 
worldwide  and  regional.  Isn’t  this  kind 
of  coverage  just  what  you  need  to  meet  local 


UPI 


deadlines  with  worldwide  datelines? 


'  '  '  'f'1 

li*‘**J 


When  the  Campus  Chat  had  2-inch  columns. 


„  ,  ......  I  ^  minimum  ad  siie — not  a  rate  raise. 

Recent  front  page  in  si«  14-pica  columns. 

the  six-column  format  so  that  Bogan  student  business  man- 
our  students  will  have  experi-  ager  from  Grand  Saline,  empha- 
ence  in  working  with  what  ap-  sized  that  there  was  no  increase 
pears  to  be  the  trend  of  the  in  rates.  Instead,  the  Chat  had 
future.”  instituted  what  amounts  to  a 

Faculty  adviser  of  the  Chat,  larger  minimum  ad  size  and  a 
Martin  L.  Gibson,  formerly  with  format  that  makes  all  advertise- 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the  ments  more  attractive. 

Houston  Chronicle,  said,  “I  be-  The  journalism  department  at 
lieve  this  is  the  format  of  the  North  Texas  State  University 
future,  and  I  think  the  Campus  offers  the  bachelor  of  arts  degree 
Chat  should  be  a  leader  and  not  in  five  sequences:  news  writing- 
a  follower  in  all  phases  of  col-  editing,  teaching  of  journalism, 
lege  journalism,  whether  it  be  in  news  writing-advertising,  new 
the  manner  of  presenting  the  writing-public  relations,  and 
news  or  in  the  manner  of  report-  news  writing-free-lance  writing, 
ing  it.”  Enrollment  totals  about  300 

students  in  the  various  journal¬ 
ism  classes,  including  approxi¬ 
mately  125  majors. 


By  Reg  Westmoreland 
.^Ktioriate  ProfesM>r  of  Journalism. 
INorih  Texas  State  University 


Denton,  Texas  The  Summer  editor  who  gave 
Journalism  students  and  birth  to  the  four-page  issue  in 
teachers  at  North  Texas  State  new  dress  on  June  10,  1966  was 
University  are  wondering  Fernando  Pinon,  senior  journal- 
whether  the  campus  newspaper  ism  major  from  Laredo, 
here  is  the  first  collegiate  pub-  The  paper  appears  each  Fri- 

lication  to  shift  to  a  six-column  day  during  the  summer  session,  Offset  Press 

format  on  a  standard  new’spaper  bat  comes  out  on  Wednesday  and 

sheet.  Friday  each  week  during  the  There  are  production  advan- 

The  change  in  The  Campus  September-May  session.  Sum-  tages,  too.  The  wider  column  is 
Chat  began  in  the  summer  of  mer  issues  usually  run  four  more  readable  and  permits  elim-  w  i.  p 

1965,  but  was  not  completed  pages,  but  about  half  the  long-  inating  such  things  as  double-  Journalism  i..areer 

until  the  first  summer  issue  of  session  issues  contain  six  pages,  column  leads  on  top  stories.  The  Trainees  Selected 

this  year.  An  occasional  eight-pager  ap-  wider  column  also  means  easier  Boston 

Reasons  for  the  gradual  pears.  composition  in  the  NTSU  Print  The  Christian  Science  Marti. 

changeover  included  the  need  to  Shop.  The  shop  produces  the  .  .  annonni-pH  the  fnnr  win- 

use  up  stocks  of  newsprint  and  All-America  Rating  Chat  by  hot  metal  composition  . 

preparing  materials  to  inform  but  prints  on  a  Goss  Community  program.  The  two-year 

adverti-sers  of  an  adjustment  in  ^  six-column  for-  offset  press  that  will  print,  cut  training  program  will  begin  the 

...  ,  mat?  “P  first  week  of  July. 

Cragg  Hines,  jvmior  journ^  pages.  Those  chosen :  Lucia  Catherine 

ism  major  from  Dallas,  edited  ror  many  yeais  uie  news  The  wider  columns  are  easier  t„, _ -  _ i _ i 

the  first  six-column  edition  bas  had  a  reputation  as  a  makeup  men  to  handle,  and  '^pbnson  of  Cleveland,  Mis^her 

which  anneareH  Time  11  The  pace-setter.  It  has  earned  Pace-  fewer  headline*!  are  heino- totsssed  Jeanne  Petchul  of  Birming- 

edition  Contained  six  columns  »«aker  awards  five  times  from  at  student  writers  because  ^'o^d'^'^Iohn  ^  Sd 

only  on  page  one  and  the  col-  bgbefsTssodaUoTTnT^^^  dTh  d?""^  Winder  of  Durban,  South  Africa, 

umn  width  was  15*/-  picas  in  ii»ners  Associaiion,  anu  me  aii  column  w’ldth  makes  headline  .  ,,  j 

order  to  fill  out  the  Cwmpus  America  rating  45  times  in  com-  writing  easier — especially  on  one  are  lecen  co  ege  gra 

Chat’s  wide  page  of  16  and  Petition  of  the  Associated  Col-  column  heads  in  larger  type.  • 

three-eighths  inches  (the  paper  l^giate  Press.  From  the  standpoint  of  make-  DpoDS  Rep 

had  continued  the  old  two-inch  C.  E.  Shuford,  director  of  the  up,  experience  has  shown  that  ^  ” 

columns).  Rules  were  lifted,  journalism  department  at  North  fewer  and  larger  headlines  on  a  The  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun- 
giving  one  pica  of  space  between  Texas  State  University  since  page  make  for  a  cleaner  and  Commercial  will  sell  and  service 
columns.  1945,  commented,  “The  philos-  more  readable  page.  And  the  national  advertising  direct, 

The  shift  to  six  columns  of  14-  ophy  of  our  journalism  program  wider  column  contributes  to  a  under  the  supervision  of  Howard 
pica  width  throughout  the  paper  has  always  been  ‘learning  by  horizontal  flow  that  fits  with  the  N.  Greenlee,  national  adver 
was  timed  for  this  summer.  The  doing’.  The  demand  for  our  stu-  traditional  Chat  modern  layout,  tising  and  promotion  manager, 
new  width  of  the  page  is  14  and  dents  throughout  the  Southwest  No  problem  was  encountered  effective  July  1.  Inland  News- 
three-fourths  inches,  but  the  indicates  we  are  having  some  with  local  advertisers  despite  an  paper  Representatives  was  na- 
depth  remains  20  and  one-half  success.  I  encouraged  the  Cam-  apparent  increase  in  rates,  tional  representative  for  the 
inches.  pus  Chat  to  make  the  change  to  Literature  distributed  by  Phil  paper. 
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Serial  Suit 
Over  Stock 
Holding  Ends 


Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

“The  End”  has  finally  come  to 
an  old  Mary  Pickford  legal  serial 
that  has  been  running  on  and  off 
for  13  years  here. 

Piedmont  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  which  publishes  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Sentinel  and  owned 
the  majority  interest  in  Triangle 
Broadcasting  Company  (WSJS- 
tv),  has  announced  settlement  of 
a  law  suit  in  which  the  famous 
silent  film  star  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Charles  (Buddy)  Rogers, 
were  principals. 

Stock  held  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Rogers  has  been  delivered  to 
Piedmont  and  the  case  is  closed, 
it  was  announced.  It  began  in 
May,  1953  when  Piedmont  and 
Mrs.  Rogers  signed  an  agree¬ 
ment  under  which  she  acquired 
a  one-third  interest  in  Triangle 
and  joined  with  Piedmont  in 
applying  for  a  television  chan- 

Color  Added  to  Comics 

„pS  rSrntt'C  th^  >»  Daily  Oklahoman 

lagers  interest  in  Triangle  after  Oklahoma  City 

a  certain  date  and  according  to  Daily  color  comics  have  been 
a  prescribed  formula.  Mrs.  inaugurated  in  the  Daily  Okla- 
Rogers  shortly  thereafter  trans-  homan,  170,634-circulation  news- 
ferred  a  portion  of  her  one-third  paper. 

interest  to  her  husband.  While  the  St.  Louin  Post-Dis- 

„  .  ,  ,  „  ,  patch  and  Cocoa  (Fla.)  Today 

Priced  by  Formula  present  daily  comics  in  three 

In  July,  1956,  Piedmont  exer-  colors  and  black,  the  Oklahoman 
cised  its  option  and  checks  in  chose  to  start  with  the  use  of 
the  amount  determined  by  the  red  and  yellow  (and  their 
formula  were  sent  to  Mr.  and  blends)  plus  black.  This  limited 
.Mrs.  Rogers.  They  were  not  color  use,  according  to  produc- 
cashed  and  the  stock  w'as  not  tion  officials,  causes  fewer  corn- 
delivered  to  Piedmont.  Suit  was  plications  both  in  art  work  and 
begun  by  Piedmont  and  after  a  en  the  presses, 
trial  that  lasted  10  weeks,  in  One  of  the  few  objections 


BILL  J.  PERKINS,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
has  been  awarded  the  fifth  an¬ 
nual  Pulitxer  Fellowship  in  Critical 
Writing,  a  $1,500  award  of 
Columbia  University.  He  received 
his  A.B.  degree  in  1965  from  North 
Texas  State  University  at  Denton, 
where  he  majored  in  journalism. 
He  was  editor  of  the  college 
newspaper,  The  Chat.  His  major 
interest  in  critical  writing  is  the 
theater.  For  two  summers  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 


MILTIPLE  SPINDLE  DBAL  PUTE  lOBTEI 

A  wmtili,  fast  ictini.  MMMtk  opentii^  Am  or  nwili 
cattiof  MchliN  that  mil  alanltanaoualy  root  tm  curvad 
atanobpo  plataa. 

Owl  baada  for  aach  plata  mka  t«o  aizaa  of  bita  avail- 
ablo  to  tbo  oporator,  at  tbo  touch  of  a  aaritcb. 

Thia  aacbiw  la  alao  availablo  la  a  alnglo  plata,  dual 
apladio  BNdal. 


GRAPHIC  ARTS  EQUIPMENT 


WOOD  commercial  and  newspaper  printing  equip¬ 
ment  is  backed  by  over  50  years  of  experience 
producing  high  quality  machines  for  graphic  arts 
Industries  throughout  the  world. 

High  Speed  Web-Fed  Printing  Press  —  WOOD  and 
SCOTT  Standard  and  custom  equipment;  4-color  and 
5-color  units.  Four-plate'-wide  Web  Offset  Presses. 

Stereotype  Equipment  —  Complete  line  of  Auto¬ 
plate  casting  and  finishing  equipment  to  suit  all 
requirements.  Includes  color  plate  registering,  and 
tensionplate  machines-, 
routers;  mat  formers; 
and  pre-dryers.  Also, 
new  roly-Autoplate 
Process  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  plastic  printing 
plates. 

Auxiliary  and  Converting 
Equipment  —  Reels, 

Tensions,  and  Auto  Past¬ 
ers,  Slitters,  Unwinds 
and  Rewinds,  Web 
Guides,  Doctoring  ma¬ 
chines. 

Special  Products -Proof 
presses  •  Direct  pres¬ 
sure  molding  machines 
•  Air  chucks  •  Rotary 
Shavers  •  Tufcote  pro¬ 
tective  coatings 


todofft 
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Exectitivciii  Shifted 
On  Stauffer  Papers 

Topeka,  Kans. 
Two  executive  changes  on 
papers  in  Stauffer  Publications 
Inc.  were  announced  June  15  by 
Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  president. 


David  A.  Beliles,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  York 
(liB\>.)News-Tim<‘a  for  the  past 
five  years,  was  named  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Arkan- 
saa  City  (Kans.)  Daily  Traveler 
effective  Aug.  1. 

Succeeding  Beliles  at  York 
will  be  Kenton  R.  Thomas,  who 
has  been  with  Stauffer  Publica¬ 
tions  six  years,  the  last  two  as 
city  editor  of  the  Kanaaa  City 
( Kans. )  Kansan. 

Beliles  will  succeed  Rex  Woods 
Jr.  who  is  resigning  after  15 
years  as  editor-manager  of  the 
Traveler.  Woods  said  he  would 
announce  his  plans  later. 

Beliles,  36,  is  a  native  of 


VOUR 

N€UI  PLANT 

deserves  an 
Engineering  Approach. 

Chas.  T.  Main’s  engineers  are 
printing  oriented.  They  fit 
your  new  plant  to  production, 
not  production  to  plant. 

Main’s  engineers  consider  not 
only  architecture,  site  utiliza¬ 
tion,  plant  layout,  and  equip¬ 
ment  services,  but  also  future 
growth. 

The  special  structural,  heating, 
ventilating,  electrical,  and 
mechanical  requirements  of  a 
printing  plant  are  incorporated 
into  the  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions. 

Main’s  services  also  can  in¬ 
clude  site  investigation,  pre¬ 
liminary  studies,  cost  esti¬ 
mates,  field  engineering  during 
construction  and  equipment 
installation  design. 

AlAIN 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN.  INC. 
Snffineers 


Louisville,  Ky.  He  served  with  ^ 

the  Marine  Corps,  was  a  Chicago  IV  UU 

radio  announcer  and  worked  on  H 

the  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 

Courier  and  the  Independence  _  _ 

(Mo.)  Examiner,  another  Stauf¬ 
fer  paper,  before  going  to  York 
in  1961. 

Thomas,  34,  was  born  in 
Salina,  Kans.,  and  served  in  the 
Navy  during  the  Korean  War. 

He  attended  Colorado  Univer¬ 
sity  and  was  a  journalism  grad¬ 
uate  of  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  1957. 

He  was  sports  editor,  reporter 
and  later  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner 
and  state  editor  of  the  Council  Peagin  Sin 

Bluffs  (Iowa)  Nonpareil  before 

he  joined  the  Kansan  staff  as  ROBERT  R.  FEAGIN  advances  to  t 
copy  editor  in  1961.  ^''d  general  manager  of  the  Florii 

•  Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonvill 

sr  I  1VT  T-s<  .  Millar  becomes  chairman  of  the  bo< 

Vogel  Wow  Uireolor  ot  the  company  since  1961.  For  m 

Of  Booth  Newspan  owner  of  a  Jacksonville  radio  statio 

*  *  a  reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va 

DeTTKOIT  associated  with  the  Jacksonvil 

William  D.  Vogel,  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  industrialist,  has  been  HOWARD  SIMONS,  the  paper's  si 
elected  to  the  board  of  directors 

of  Booth  Newspapers  Inc.  to  ashmgton  (D.C.)  Post.  He  will  i 

succeed  Ralnh  M  Bastian  lienee  and  technology,  aviation, 

succeea  Kaipn  M.  Uastian  br.,  „  He  was  a  1958  N 

who  resigned,  closing  a  53-year 

career  in  newspaper  work  at  the  CARL  H.  SCRIVENER,  former  repi 
age  of  72.  been  appointed  to  the  new  posil 

Vogel  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 

late  Ralph  H.  Booth,  one  of  the 

founders  of  the  Booth  group  of  Brandt,  Vineland  (N.  J.) 

nine  newspapers  in  Michigan.  Journal  reporter  and  col- 

He  heads  a  diversified  family  umnist— the  Atlantic  City  Press 


news-people 


ROBERT  R.  FEAGIN  advances  to  the  chief  executive  post  of  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Florida  Publishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Florida  Times-Union  and  Jacksonville  Journal,  on  July  I  when  Robert  C. 
Millar  becomes  chairman  of  the  board.  Feagin  has  been  a  vicepresident 
of  the  company  since  1961.  For  many  years  he  was  president  and  co¬ 
owner  of  a  Jacksonville  radio  station.  Early  in  his  business  career  he  was 
a  reporter  for  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Oispatch.  Millar  has  been 
associated  with  the  Jacksonville  newspaper  firm  for  41  years. 

HOWARD  SIMONS,  the  paper's  science  writer  who  has  twice  won  the 
Westinghouse  Award,  has  been  named  assistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  He  will  devote  his  attention  to  coverage  of 
science  and  technology,  aviation,  medicine,  space,  education  and  re¬ 
ligion.  He  was  a  1958  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harvard. 

CARL  H.  SCRIVENER,  former  reporter,  desk  man  and  wire  editor,  has 
been  appointed  to  the  new  position  of  promotion  manager  on  the 
Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger. 

Del  Brandt,  Vineland  (N.  J.)  Phil  Lewis— from  night  tele- 
imes  Journal  reporter  and  col-  graph  editor  of  the  Topeka 
nnist — the  Atlantic  City  Press  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal  tonewa 
lub’s  Golden  Quill  award.  editor  of  the  Hayward  (Calif.) 

*  ♦  •  Review. 


corporation.  Club’s  Golden  Quill  award. 

Bastian  retired  as  president  of  *  ♦  • 

the  newspapers  in  1959.  His  son,  Saralena  Sher.man,  assistant 
Ralph  Bastian  Jr.,  is  manager  of  "‘Kht  city  editor  of  the  Topeka 
the  Kalamazoo  Gazette.  (Kans.)  Capital-Journal  —  re- 


Densoii  Joins  SEP 


John  Denson  will  become  an  Pat  Cedeno — promoted  to  me- 

editor-at-large  of  the  Saturday  chanical  superintendent  of  the 


ght  city  editor  of  the  Topeka  HoRTENSE  Myers,  Indiana 
(Kans.)  Capital- Journal  —  re-  statehouse  reporter  for  United 
signed  to  become  co-owner  of  a  Press  International  —  the 
.school  in  Fresno,  Calif.  “Woman  of  Achievement” 

*  *  *  Award  of  the  National  Federa- 

Pat  Cedeno — promoted  to  me-  tion  of  Press  Women. 


Evening  Post  July  5.  Editor  Pittsburg  (Kans.)  Headlight-  Dean  L.  Randall — from  as- 
William  A.  Emerson  Jr.  said  he  Sun  to  succeed  the  late  August  sistant  city  editor  of  the  Boston 
will  be  a  writer  and  will  assist  SiMION.  Herald  to  Rodman  Job  Corps 

on  special  projects.  ♦  ♦  *  Center  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Denson  served  until  recently 
as  editor  of  the  New  York  Jour-  reporter  for  the  Lawrence  •  *  ♦ 

n«/-A»jcnVaw,  previously  as  edi-  (Kans.)  Journal-World  for  20  Clayton  Irwin,  Detroit  News 
tor  of  the  New  York  Herald  years — named  director  of  public  travel  editor — the  Mark  Twain 
Tribune  and  editor  of  the  Los  relations  for  the  Kansas  City  Writing  Award  of  the  Midwest 
.Angeles  Herald-Examiner.  (Mo.)  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Travel  Writers  Association  for 

a  series  of  stories  on  North 

I  Man  «« a  I  Africa. 


IMION.  Herald  to  Rodman  Job  Corps 

*  ♦  *  Center  at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Earl  Morey,  sports  editor  and  as  press  relations  manager. 


Clayton  Irwin,  Detroit  Nem 


.Angeles  Herald-Examiner. 


EVERYBODY’S  TALKING  ABOUT  CAR  SAFETY! 

YOUR  CAR 

■  J  .  By  Eugene  Milmoe 

.  .  .  provides  the  essential  information 
every  car  owner  and  driver  needs  to 
— ^  ovoid  accidents  resulting  from  mechani- 

Written  by  a  man  with  over  20  years’  experience  in  dealing  with 
automotive  problems,  YOUR  CAR  gives  readers  practical,  timely 
answers  in  everyday,  non-technical  language.  The  350-word  for¬ 
mat  is  highly  adaptable  and  is  available  with  art  illustrations. 

Released  for  weekend  publication. 

Write,  wire  or  phone  for  samples  and  rates. 

Th«  World'*  Loading  indepondoat  Syndicoto 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORPORATION 

250  Park  Avcniw,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  (212)  YU  6-7625 


jw  John  Lubell — from  city  edi- 

tor  of  the  Tarrytown  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  News  to  the  universal  desk 

.  ..  at  the  Baltimore  (Md.)  Sun. 

tial  information  «  «  « 

friver  needs  to  Frank  L.  Berkopec,  manager 
3  from  mechoni-  Pittsburgh  bureau  since 

1962 — appointed  Pennsylvania 

in  dealing  with  news  manager  to  succeed  John 
A.  Carkoll,  who  resigned  to 
illStions.  '  assistant  city  editor 

of  the  Pittsburgh  Press. 

♦  ♦  * 

rates.  Richard  P.  Sanger,  editorial 

la  director  of  the  Wilmington 

(Del.)  News-Journal — elected  a 
lAIIUN  director  of  the  Delaware  Trust 

“  _  Co. 
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in  the  news 


Ahlgren  and  Fuliiaiii 
Added  to  API  Board 

Two  new  members  have  been 
named  to  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  American  Press  Institute  at 
Columbia  University,  Dr.  Gray¬ 
son  Kirk,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity,  announced. 

They  are  Frank  R.  Ahlgren, 
editor  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal,  and  Eugene  S.  Pul¬ 
liam.  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Indianapolis  Star  and  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  News. 

I  Two  members  were  re-elected 
j  for  three-year  terms.  They  are 
Barry  Bingham,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  and  Edvvard 
Lindsay,  vicepresident  of  Lind- 
say-Schaub  Newspapers. 

Bingham  was  re-elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board,  and  Ben 
Reese,  former  managing  editor, 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  was 
i  re-elected  co-chairman. 

J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  execu¬ 
tive  director,  noted  that  during 
API’s  two  decades  181  seminars 

(have  been  attended  by  4,737 
newspapermen  and  women  from 
758  newspapers. 

♦  *  « 

Kathleen  Mary  Laun,  St. 

I  Mary’s  Dominican  College  grad¬ 
uate — to  the  news  staff  of  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  .Advertiser. 

*  «  * 

Mike  Dragovich — advanced 
to  editor  of  the  Ttirlock  (Calif.) 
Journal's  four  affiliated  weeklies. 

*  *  * 

Scott  Stewart — from  sports 
'writer,  Anaheim  (Calif.)  Bulle¬ 
tin  to  sports  editor  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  (Calif.)  Post-Dispatch. 

*  *  * 

j  Tom  La  Belle,  Grand  Rapids 
Press  reporter — first  prize  for 
spot  news  in  the  Michigan  AP 
Vewswritfng  contest  for  his 
coverage  of  the  funeral  of  a 
soldier  killed  in  Viet  Nam. 

*  *  * 

Joseph  Strickland,  Detroit 
Sews — top  prize  for  feature 
writing  in  the  Michigan  AP 

competition  for  an  article  on 

migrant  farm  workers. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  J.  Donovan — from 
Mishawaka  managing  editor  at 
the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune 
to  executive  editor  of  the  Bloom- 
ngton  (Ind.)  Herald-Telephone. 


Gal  on  City  Desk 

Ashtabula,  Ohio 
Jackie  Cobbledick,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Gordon  Cobbledick,  re¬ 
tired  sports  editor  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  city  editor  of  the  Ash- 
*nbiila  Star-Beacon. 


2  Men  from  Altoona 
Receive  Promotions 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Donald  M.  D’Elia  has  been 
promoted  from  city  editor  to 
managing  editor  of  the  Meriden 
Journal  as  Sanford  H.  Wen- 
dover,  editor,  rounds  out  50 
years  of  service  w’ith  the  paper. 

Alvin  F.  Morris  has  been 
moved  up  from  associate  editor 
to  city  editor. 

D’Elia  has  worked  for  the 
Journal  since  1959,  coming  here 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  where 
he  was  a  copy  editor. 

Morris  joined  the  Journal  in 
January,  1964,  from  the  Holy¬ 
oke  (Mass.)  Transcript-Tele¬ 
gram  where  he  was  assistant 
news  editor. 

Both  D’Elia  and  Morris  are 
natives  of  Altoona,  Pa.  and  both 
had  worked  for  the  Altoona 
Tribune  and  the  Jersey  Shore 
(Pa.)  Morning  Herald. 

Wendover  came  to  the  Journal 
in  June  1916  as  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  after  getting  his  diploma  at 
the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University. 

*  *  * 

Betty  Lee,  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail — first  prize  in  the  news 
category  of  the  Canadian 
Women’s  Press  Club  competition 
for  her  coverage  of  an  earth¬ 
quake  in  Chile. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ron  Etter,  a  former  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  advertising  sales¬ 
man  in  Chicago — now  sales  man¬ 
ager  of  Zenith  Radio  Corpora¬ 
tion’s  stereo  fm  station  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

*  * 

Patrick  W.  Carr,  a  onetime 
Kansas  City  Star  reporter  and 
later  UPI  writer  and  editor — to 
PR  Associates  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  senior  account  supervisor. 

*  *  * 

Paul  J.  Duffy  Jr.,  a  former 
New  York  Times  reporter — to 
Ronald  L.  Bern  Company,  public 
relations  concern  in  New  York 
City. 

*  *  « 

William  B.  Drever — frona 
news  editor  to  managing  editor 
of  the  Calgary  (Alta.)  Herald, 
replacing  Judd  W.  Brehaut, 
who  resigned.  E.  V.  O’Hara — 
from  city  editor  to  news  editor. 


Former  Lawyer  Wins 
Prize  in  Journalism 

Sidney  E.  Zion,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  and  Tony  de 
Haro,  news  director  of  Radio 
Station  WKBW,  Buffalo,  are 
winners  of  the  New  York  State 
Bar  Association’s  1966  press 
awards. 

They  each  received  $250  and 
a  plaque  from  Associate  Judge 
Francis  Bergan  of  the  State 
Court  of  Appeals  during  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  18,000- 
member  organization. 

Zion,  a  former  practicing  at¬ 
torney,  was  cited  for  articles 
dealing  with  the  law  and  the 
stationhouse,  obscenity,  wiretap 
and  confessions.  De  Haro  was 
selected  for  a  three-hour  Law 
Day  special. 

Judging  in  the  newswriting 
group  was  so  close  that  the  State 
Bar  awarded  two  $50  honorable 
mentions.  They  go  to  Anne 
D.  Monahan  of  the  Albany 
Times-Union  for  a  series  on  the 
divorce  law  and  Jean  D.  Hart¬ 
nett  of  the  Buffalo  Courier-Ex¬ 
press  for  a  series  on  preliminary 
hearings. 

*  *  * 

G.  R.  Goodwin — from  news 
editor  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Winnipeg  (Man.)  Tribune.  Har- 
RILL  Bjornson — now  news  edi¬ 
tor. 

«  *  * 

Stanley  Leon — from  infor¬ 
mation  officer  at  U.S.  Army  Pic- 
atinny  Arsenal,  Dover,  N.  J.,  to 
English  instructor  at  Vermont 
Technical  College. 

*  *  « 

Mrs.  Bjarne  Hagen — pro¬ 

moted  to  classified  advertising 
supervisor,  Hollister  News¬ 
papers,  Wilmette,  Ill. 

«  *  ♦ 

Donald  R.  Hathaway — from 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.) 
Union-Star  to  purchasing  agent 
and  plant  superintendent.  Les 
Davies,  advertising  director,  has 
added  classified  to  his  responsi¬ 
bilities. 

(Continued  on  page  36) 
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Between 
us  jets, 


We  can 
take  you 
200  or 2000 
miles  on 
Delta! 

Delta’s  Big  DC-8s  and  Convair  880s 
I  are  long-range  specialists.  Their  new 
short-to-medium  range  partner  is 
the  hightailed  DC-9  which  brings 
the  benefits  of  Jet  speed  and  comfort 
to  many  communities  for  the  first 
time.  Next  trip,  Jet  Delta  all  the  way! 


Best  thing  that  ever  happened  to  air  travel 
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Staff  Chaiige!»  Made 
On  Orange  Coa^t  Pilot 

Costa  Mesa,  Calif. 

Promotion  of  Thomas  Mur- 
phine  to  managing  editor  of  the 
Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot  was 
announced  by  Editor  Thomas 
Keevil. 

Murphine,  who  was  editor  of 
the  Newport  Beach  and  Laguna 
Beach  editions  of  the  Pilot,  now 
will  manage  all  seven  editions. 
He  is  a  journalism  graduate  of 
Santa  Ana  College  and  San  Jose 
State  College  and  previously 
w’as  managing  editor  of  the 
Sunnyvale  Daily  Standard, 
Mountain  View  Register-Leader 
and  Newport  Harbor  News- 
Press,  a  paper  later  purchased 
by  the  Pilot.  He  succeeds  Ralph 
Young,  who  resigned  to  travel 
extensively. 

Thomas  M.  McCann  joined  the 
Pilot  as  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  after  serving  as  managing 
editor  of  the  Anaheim  Evening 
Bulletin,  Orange  Daily  News 
and  assistant  city  editor  of  the 
Santa  Ana  Register. 

Kenneth  M.  Knight,  after  11 
years  with  the  Long  Beach 
Press-Telegram,  replaces  Mur¬ 
phine  as  editor  of  the  Newport 
Beach  edition.  He  was  formerly 
with  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Post. 

Richard  P.  Nall,  chief  of  the 
Imperial  Valley  bureau  of  the 
San  Diego  Union,  becomes  city 
editor  of  the  Laguna  Beach  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Pilot. 

*  «  * 

Hersciiell  P.  Fink,  formerly 
of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal 
.staff,  has  joined  the  Detroit 
News  as  a  general  assignment 
reporter. 

*  »  « 

Peter  O.  Schmitt — from  the 
Grand  Forks  (N.  Dak.)  Herald 
to  the  Aberdeen  (S.  Dak.) 
Amcrican-News  as  business 
manager  and  an  officer  of  the 
publishing  company. 

*  *  • 

Fletcher  Clarke — from  sub¬ 
urban  zoned  edition  to  police 
beat,  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

*  *  * 

Fr.\nk  Brady,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Inquirer — resigned. 

*  *  * 

Jeremey  Heymsfeld,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  World-Tele¬ 
gram — to  the  zoned  edition  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  In¬ 
quirer. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Britton,  former  New 
York  News  reporter — to  the 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press. 

«  «  « 

Joseph  Di  Leo,  a  former 
Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Press  re¬ 
porter — now  working  in  the  UPI 
bureau  at  Newark,  N.  J. 


Irving  Charles  Burleigh — 
named  executive  editor  of  the 
North  Hollywood  (Calif.) 
Valley  Times.  He  is  a  former 
managing  editor  of  the  South 
Gate  Press  and  Huntington  Park 
Bulletin. 

*  *  * 

Harvey  Breuscher,  AP  bu¬ 
reau  chief  at  Madison,  Wis. — 
named  director  of  news  and  pub¬ 
lications  for  the  Madison  campus 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

«  ♦  * 

Barbara  Kober — from  Car¬ 
penter  News  Bureau  to  the 
women’s  page  staff  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening 
Star. 

*  «  * 

Stephen  Green,  formerly 
with  the  Danvers  (Mass.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal — now  a  state  reporter  (Vir¬ 
ginia)  for  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Evening  Star. 

*  ♦  * 

Tom  Sieg — promoted  to  city 
editor  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News  to  succeed  John  C.  Ginn, 
now  on  public  relations  staff  of 
the  Celanese  Corp.  Lamar 
Gunter — from  business  writer 
to  assistant  city  editor. 

*  *  » 

Gary  Mortenson — now  a  full¬ 
time  member  of  the  AP  bureau 
staff  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

*  *  * 

C11ARLE.S  P.  Rightmire — pro¬ 
moted  to  city  editor  of  the  Bill¬ 
ings  (Mont.)  Gazette. 

*  *  * 

Jan  Walker — to  the  AP  staff 
at  Montgomery,  Ala.,  replacing 
Jean  Crafton,  now  at  Newark, 
N.  J. 

*  *  « 

Ronald  F.  Rieder,  a  former 
Van  Nuys  (Calif.)  News  & 
Green  Sheet  staffer — now  vice- 
president  of  Hal  Phillips  and 
Associates,  public  relations,  Los 
Angeles. 

*  *  ♦ 

Leon  Bibb,  a  graduate  of 
Bowling  Green  State  University 
— to  the  Cleveland  (O.)  Plain 
Dealer  staff. 

*  «  * 

Dan  Wertman,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  day  city  editor — now  as¬ 
sociate  editor  and  editorial 
writer  at  the  Cleveland  (0.) 
Plain  Dealer. 

*  *  m 

Denis  Harvey,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Hamilton  (Ont.)  Spec¬ 
tator,  becomes  editor  of  the 
Canadian  Magazine,  a  news¬ 
paper  supplement,  on  July  4. 
Harry  Bruce,  managing  editor, 
requested  transfer  to  the  writing 
staff. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Hudgins,  Gaines- 
x'ille  (Ga.)  rimes— elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Georgia-Alabama 
chapter  of  the  Newspaper  Ad¬ 
vertising  Executives  Association. 


Trier  Is  Publisher 
Of  Boating  Magazines 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Dean  L.  Trier  has  been  named 
publisher  of  Boating  News  Mag¬ 
azine,  Hot  Boat  Quarterly  and 
Windward,  according  to  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Robert  D. 
Thomas,  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  United  Western 
Enterprises  Inc. 

Trier  has  served  as  executive 
editor  of  the  three  publications 
since  1964  and  has  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  publishing  firm  for 
the  past  six  years. 

United  Western  Enterprises  is 
a  subsidiary  corporation  of 
United  Western  Newspapers, 
publishers  of  the  Santa  Monica 
Evening  Outlook,  and  five 
weekly  community  new'spapers. 
*  «  « 

Martin  C.  Reisch — from  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver, 
where  he  w^as  a  reporter  and 
columnist,  to  the  Bell  Helicopter 
Company  public  relations  staff 
at  Fort  Worth. 

*  *  « 

Carl  L.  Harris,  city  hall  and 
politics  reporter  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News — to  the 
Bell  Helicopter  Company  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff. 

*  *  * 

Linda  Mickel— joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
women’s  staff  replacing  Susan 
Stanford,  resigned. 

•  «  « 

Mary  W.  Constant,  formerly 
at  Time-Life,  New  York — to  the 
Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Union-Star 
as  a  reporter. 

• 

Fashion  Service 

Chicago 

Miss  Barbara  McGinniss  has 
been  named  national  fashion 
news  service  manager  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward’s  New  York  office, 
it  was  announced  by  Robert  V. 
Guelich,  public  relations  director 
of  Wards.  She  will  serv’ice  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  with  pic¬ 
tures,  features  and  news  ma¬ 
terial  pertaining  to  men’s,  wom¬ 
en’s  and  children’s  clothing  and 
accessories  as  well  as  fabrics, 
linens  and  other  soft  goods. 

• 

Birthplace  Marked 

A  plaque  signifying  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  San  Diego  Union 
nearly  98  years  ago  has  been 
dedicated  by  the  San  Diego 
chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution  and  the 
California  Society  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution. 
Until  restoration  of  the  Union’s 
first  plant  in  a  small  building 
in  the  Old  Town  section  of  San 
Diego  is  completed,  the  plaque 
will  rest  in  a  glass  case  with  a 
replica  copy  of  the  paper’s  first 
edition  published  Oct.  10,  1868. 
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Town  Crier  Receives 
Degree  fCith  Applause  ‘ 

Akron,  Ohio 

When  University  of  Akron 
President  Norman  P.  Auburn 
began  to  give  out  diplomas  at 
commencement  he  ask^  that  ap¬ 
plause  be  withheld  until  all  of 
the  978  graduates  had  received 
their  degrees. 

But  when  Kenneth  Nichols,  a 
cum  laude  graduate,  accepted 
his  diploma,  spontaneous  ap- 
plause  broke  out. 

Nichols  is  the  Town  Crier  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  Beacon  Journal,  i 
He  had  been  attending  night  i 
classes  in  search  of  that  degree  j 
for  21  years.  His  goal  now— a  ♦ 
master’s  degree  in  history. 


UPI  Moves  Montana  \ 
Newsman  to  Denmark 

London- 

Two  appointments  affecting 
United  Press  International  bu¬ 
reaus  in  Scandinavia  were  an¬ 
nounced  here  by  R.  W.  Beaton, 
vicepresident  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  Manager. 

A.  E.  Pedersen,  43,  a  native 
of  Bozeman,  Montana,  was 
named  manager  for  Denmark. 

He  has  served  for  the  past  10 
years  as  manager  for  Finland 
and  will  be  succeeded  there  by 
Thomas  M.  Brown,  24,  of  Mobile, 
Ala.  and  Seattle,  Wash.  Peder-  ' 
sen  joined  UPI  at  Helena,  Mont, 
in  1952.  At  Copenhagen  he  suc¬ 
ceeds  Borge  Mors,  who  has  taken 
the  post  of  foreign  editor  of  the 
Aalborg  Stifstidende  of  Den¬ 
mark. 

Brown  joined  UPI  in  1961  at 
Seattle,  and  was  transferred  the 
following  year  to  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  as  bureau  manager.  He 
was  reassigned  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau  in  1964  and  joined 
UPI’s  London  staff  in  January 
of  this  year. 

• 

3  Join  Daily’s  Staff 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Recent  additions  to  the  staff 
of  the  Atlantic  City  Press  in¬ 
clude:  Thomas  Oommen,  from 
the  Free  Press  Journal,  Bombay, 
India;  Mike  Potash,  formerly 
with  a  weekly  in  Cecil  County, 

Md. ;  Jing-Hai  Wu,  from  the 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  Non- 
Pareil,  where  he  was  state  edi¬ 
tor;  Daniel  Hilliard,  former  city 
editor  of  the  Franklin  (Pa.) 
News-Herald;  and  David  Wil¬ 
liams,  formerly  of  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

• 

Magazine  Renamed 

Akron,  0. 

The  Beacon  Journal  has 
changed  the  name  of  its  Sunday 
picture  magazine  from  Beacon  , 
Journal  Roto  to  Beacon. 
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JIM  RYUN,  the  runner,  winning  the  mile  in  the  Drake  Relays,  April,  1966  ...  ...  JIM  RYUN,  the  photographer,  shooting  a  Kansas  State  football  gam*. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


Jim  Ryim:  Fast  Man  with  a  Sports  Picture 

By  Rick  Friedman 


Hardly  a  day  goes  by  in  re¬ 
cent  weeks  when  the  name  of 
Jim  Ryun  isn’t  popping  up 
prominently  on  the  sports 
pages  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines. 

Ryun,  a  19-year-old  freshman 
at  the  University  of  Kansas, 
and  the  sensation  of  the  current 
track  season,  holds  the  Ameri¬ 
can  mile  and  two-mile  records 
and  the  world’s  record  for  the 
half-mile.  What  most  of  his 
fans  don’t  know  is  that  when 
Ryun  isn’t  running  foot  races, 
he’s  photographing  them  and 
other  sporting  events  as  a  part- 
time  staffer  for  the  Topeka 
(Kans.)  Capital-Journal. 

We  first  learned  about  Ryun’s 
photojournalism  work  back  in 
November,  1965,  when  we  ran  in¬ 
to  Rich  Clarkson  at  the  NPPA’s 
Flying  Short  Course  Denver 
stopoff.  Rich,  photo  department 
manager  of  the  Capital-Journal, 
told  us  about  the  daily’s  use  of 
part-time  photographers  to  sup¬ 
plement  its  picture  coverage.  He 
said  there  were  three  non-pro¬ 
fessionals  shooting  for  the 
Capital -Journal  in  Viet  Nam. 
And  Lamar  Hunt,  ovmer  of  the 
Kansas  City  Chiefs,  who  is  an 
avid  camera  buff,  photographed 
a  football  game  for  the  news¬ 
paper  w'hich  resulted  in  a  big 
picture  spread  the  next  day. 

Then  there’s  Ryun.  “He 
turned  out  so  well,”  Rich  said, 
“that  we  added  him  to  our  staff 
part-time  in  September  of  this 
year.  His  work  has  been  appear¬ 
ing  regularly  all  fall.” 

Clarkson  first  met  Ryun  when 
the  track  star  was  a  Wichita, 
Kans.,  high  school  junior.  The 
Capital-Journal  published  what 
Rich  claims  was  the  first  com¬ 

3« 


prehensive  newspaper  piece  on 
Ryun.  When  Ryun  was  17, 
Clarkson  accompanied  him  to 
the  U.S.  Olympic  trials  in  Los 
Angeles.  Ryun  made  the  team 
and  Clarkson  did  one  of  the 
many  Sports  Illustrated  maga¬ 
zine  pieces  he  was  to  produce  on 
Ryun. 

Fast  Friends 

Clarkson  vras  also  in  San 
Diego  with  him  when  Ryun, 
still  a  high  school  student,  beat 
Peter  Snell  in  the  AAU  Cham¬ 
pionship  by  running  the  mile 
in  3:55.3,  the  fastest  ever  re¬ 
corded  by  an  American.  “When 
we  travelled  together,”  Clark¬ 
son  recalled,  “Jim  began  to  ask 
questions  about  what  I  was 
doing.  We  got  to  be  pretty  close 
friends  and  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  photography.” 

In  Augfust,  1965,  the  Capital- 
Journal  made  elaborate  ar¬ 
rangements  for  Jim  to  shoot  the 
Soviet-American  meet  coming 
up  in  Kiev.  These  were  to  be 
virtually  the  first  still  pictures 
he  ever  made.  Ryun  was  given 
a  couple  of  instruction  sessions 
and  loaned  a  Nikon  F  with  the 
new  Fotomatic  T  meter. 

“With  the  help  of  Newsweek 
and  Jim  MacKay  of  ABC,”  Rich 
recalled,  “we  had  the  film  in 
Topeka  four  days  after  the  meet 
in  South  Russia.  Six  days  after 
the  meet,  we  had  the  somewhat 
dubious  honor  of  running  the 
first  color  from  the  Kiev  com¬ 
petition. 

“They  weren’t  great  pictures 
but  they  were  pretty  darned 
good  for  someone  his  first  time 
out.” 

The  front  sports  page  of  the 
Capital- Journal,  Sunday,  Aug. 


8,  carried  two  of  Ryun’s  shots 
in  color,  one  of  a  track  event, 
the  other  of  the  American  team 
touring  Red  Square  during  a 
brief  stop-over  in  Moscow.  In¬ 
side  the  sports  section  were  six 
more  black-and-white  shots 
Ryun  had  taken  of  the  trip. 

Amateur  Standing 

The  story  that  went  with  the 
photos  was  slugged  “Jim  Ryun’s 
Diary  from  Russia,”  with  an 
editor’s  note  explaining  that 
Ryun  was  the  “newest  non-paid 
member  of  the  Capital- Journal 
sports  staff.” 

“When  Jim  did  the  Kiev  trip 
for  us,”  Rich  explained,  “it  was 
directly  connect^  with  his  field 
of  endeavor.  This  made  it  neces¬ 
sary  for  us  to  get  favorable 
rulings  from  the  NCAA  and  the 
Big  Eight  Conference,  who  were 
involved  with  his  elipbility 
standing.  We  could  pay  him 
nothing  for  that  story  and  we 
spent  plenty  of  time  and  effort 
making  sure  everyone  knew  it. 
We  weren’t  about  to  complicate 
his  athletic  eligibility. 

“When  he  went  to  work  for 
us  part-time  in  the  fall,  we  care¬ 
fully  checked  it  out  with  his 
coach  and  the  Big  Eight  so  we 
could  conform  exactly  with  the 
rules  of  extra  employment  for 
athletes.  We  pay  him  just  like 
we  pay  our  other  part-time  stu¬ 
dents.” 

Rich  said  the  diary  “wasn’t 
so  hot  but  Kansans  were  happily 
lapping  up  anything  they  could 
read  of  Ryun’s  exploits.  His 
photo  work  on  the  trip.  Rich 
thought,  showed  potential. 

In  the  fall  of  1965,  Ryun  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  University  of 
Kansas,  Lawrence,  just  20  miles 


from  Topeka.  Clarkson  signed 
him  as  one  of  the  daily’s  part- 
time  student  helpers  for  football 
afternoons.  < 

“On  the  first  game,  I  let  him 
shoot  the  600mm  lens  when  I 
wasn’t  using  it,”  Rich  said.  “I 
put  him  down  at  one  end  of  the 
field.  The  600mm  is  a  tough  lens 
to  use  but  Jim  shot  off  three 
rolls  and  had  the  key  play  wheo 
we  ran  a  sequence.  His  takes 
were  excellent  and  we  published  ' 
two  of  his  pictures  from  that  ; 
game.  j 

“We  kept  him  on  the  long  ; 
lens  for  the  rest  of  the  football 
season  and  I  think  he’s  had 
something  running  for  every 
game  on  our  Sunday  sporto 
page.  He  also  works  in  the  dark¬ 
room  after  games. 

“As  far  as  the  Kiev  pictura 
were  concerned,  anything  Jim 
shot  would  have  been  devoured 
by  the  sports  page  readers.  He’s 
the  most-idolized  young  athlete 
in  Kansas  history.  But  when  it 
came  to  football,  his  pictures 
were  competing  with  those  of 
our  other  staff  photographers. 
We  made  no  attempt  to  squee# 
in  his  shots  or  take  advantage 
of  his  name.  Unlike  the  Lamar  ^ 
Hunt  pictures,  which  we  ran 
under  a  big  ‘Lamar  Hunt  Shoots 
the  Game’  head,  we  ran  only 
Ryun’s  name  in  agate  credit 
lines  when  he  deserved  it. 

“Jim’s  schedule  and  the  eligi¬ 
bility  business  make  it  pretty 
darned  complicated  but  it’s  bees 
worth  it  because  Jim  is  such  ai 
unusually  fine  young  man. 
he’s  already  proved  he  has  abil¬ 
ity  in  the  photographic  ares. , 
He’s  handled  nothing  but  sports  ,-: 


(Continued  on  page  40) 
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^pthru-the-lens 
meter  system  lets 


Nikon  Inc.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  11533  Subsidiary  of  Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc.  (In  Canada:  Anglophoto  Ltd., 


The  PhotomicT  interchanges  with 
all  other  Nikon  F  finders.  It  trans¬ 
forms  the  Nikon  F  into  a  totally 
new  instrument,  combining  the 
accuracy  of  thru-the-lens  expos¬ 
ure  control  with  the  picture  qual¬ 
ity  inherent  in  the  Nikkor  lenses. 

The  Photomic-equipped  Nikon  F 
retains  the  full  convenience  of  au¬ 
tomatic  diaphragm  action.  The 
lens  diaphragm  remains  wide 
open  for  focusing  and  viewing, 
even  while  the  camera  is  being 
set  for  correct  exposure.  It  stops 
down  only  when  the  shutter  is  re¬ 
leased  and  then  instantly  reopens. 


The  interchangeable  Photomic  T  ‘ 
is  another  dramatic  example  of  the 
enduring  vitality  of  the 
Nikon  F.  For  you  can  enjoy 
its  advantages  whether 
you  obtained  your  Nikon 
F  today,  yesterday  or 
seven  years  ago. 

If  you  are  earnestly 
considering  the  cre¬ 
ative  possibilities  of 
35mm  photography, 
ask  your  dealer  for  a 
demonstration  of  the 
Nikon  F  system.  Or 
write  for  details. 


Ryun 

{Continued  from  page  38) 


up  to  now  but  is  anxious  to  do 
something  else  next  summer.” 


Possible  Career 


That  was  in  November,  1965. 
In  February,  Clarkson  accom¬ 
panied  Ryun  to  Madison  Square 
Garden  for  a  couple  of  track 
meets  (Jim  took  advantage  of 
the  New  York  trip  and  Rich’s 
connections  to  tour  the  photo 
labs  of  Life  magazine).  Rich 
brought  us  up-to-date  on  his 
famous  part-time  photographer. 

“Jim  has  become  even  more 
interested  in  photojournalism,” 
Clarkson  said,  “and  is  giving  it 
consideration  as  a  career.  He’s 
worked  part-time  for  us  during 
the  fall  and  winter,  although  his 
training  schedule,  classwork  and 
heavy  load  of  competition  re¬ 
stricts  his  time.  He  usually  runs 
from  80  to  120  miles  a  week, 
two  workouts  a  day. 

However,  he  did  shoot  most 
of  the  football  days  for  us  and 
did  some  basketball  and  track. 
He  worked  in  our  darkroom  lab 
during  the  semester  break.  And 
he’ll  be  working  with  us  full¬ 
time  this  summer  when  he’s  not 
off  to  some  track  meet.  Jim  will 
get  one  of  the  two  Capital-Jour¬ 
nal  photojournalism  internships. 

“After  that,  he’ll  decide 
whether  he  wants  a  career  in 
photojournalism.” 

In  May,  we  heard  from  Clark¬ 
son  again.  “We  had  to  break 
some  of  our  office  policies,”  he 
wrote  to  us,  “such  as  the  one 
that  disallows  our  staff  members 
to  appear  in  pictures  in  the 
Capi^l- Journal.  We  broke  that 


RYUN  ON  BASKETBALL — His  picture  shows 
Gary  Thompson,  Wichita  State  basketball  coach, 
running  onto  the  court  after  one  of  his  players 
has  been  fouled  and  knocked  hard  to  the 
floor  in  a  January  1966  game. 


RYUN  ON  FOOTBALL — His  picture  captures 
the  Kansas  University  Crowd  reaction  as  KU 
end  Halley  Kampschroeder  scores  against 
Missouri  in  November,  1965.  The  picture  ran 
six  columns  in  the  Sunday  Topeka  Capital- 
Journal. 


one  11  times  in  the  issue  of 
April  24 — twice  in  full  color — 
when  Jim  ran  a  3:55.8  mile  in 
the  Kansas  Relays;  it  was  the 
fastest  in  the  world  so  far  this 
year. 

“Then  I  accompanied  Jim  to 
the  Coliseum  Relays  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  the  usual  reasons.  I 
was  working  on  a  Sports  Illus¬ 
trated  story  about  his  running 
the  first  major  two-mile  race  in 
his  career.  He  won  it  and  set  a 
new  American  record  of  8:25.2.” 

(Ryun  wasn’t  finished  with 
breaking  track  records.  In  the 
Compton  Relays,  Los  Angeles, 
June  4,  he  became  the  second- 
fastest  miler  in  history,  speed¬ 
ing  the  distance  in  3:53.7,  just 
.1  of  a  second  off  Michel  Jazy’s 
world  record.) 

“Every  meet  promoter  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Aus¬ 
tralia  and  Africa  is  trying  to  get 
him,”  Clarkson  pointed  out. 
“He’s  the  hottest  thing  in  Amer¬ 


.  .  .  RYUN  ON  TRACK — His  picture  of  the  finish  of  the  180- 
yard  high  hurdles  and  the  outstanding  performer  of  the  meet, 
Roger  Timken,  at  the  Kansas  high  school  track  championships 
in  May,  1966.  At  the  same  meet  the  year  before,  Ryun,  as  a 
high  school  senior,  set  a  national  scholastic  mile  record  of 
3:58.3,  which  still  stands. 


ican  track  right  now.  And  there’s 
hardly  a  better-known  Kansan 
right  now.  Jim  was  selected 
‘Kansan  of  the  Year,’  Jan.  20, 
along  with  Debbie  Bryant,  the 
current  Miss  America — I  tried 
to  sign  her  up  for  our  Capital- 
Journal  darkroom,  too,  but  I 
failed.” 


Learns  Fast 


Clarkson  said  that  Ryun  was 
an  unusually  fast  learner  and 
never  failed  to  produce  a  usable 
picture  or  pictures  from  an  as¬ 
signment.  “We’ve  made  no  spe¬ 
cial  considerations  in  trying  to 
use  his  work,”  Rich  went  on.  “In 
fact,  when  editing  our  takes  for 
Sunday  football  picture  pages, 
we  seldom  know  whose  pictures 
are  being  chosen. 

“In  the  lab,  Jim  has,  despite  a 
minimum  of  experience,  turned 
into  a  really  good  printer.  I  had 
him  making  basketball  prints 
one  evening  last  winter.  The 
negatives  were  definitely  prob¬ 
lem  ones  requiring  quite  a  bit 
of  dodging  and  burning. 

“Much  to  the  amazement  of 
the  photographers  working  that 
night,  Jim  turned  out  about  as 
good  a  set  of  prints  as  was  pos¬ 
sible.  And  we  don’t  have  hap¬ 
hazard  standards  for  print  qual¬ 
ity. 

“I  think  he  has  plenty  of 
talent  and  the  amazing  rate  at 
which  he  can  absorb  instruction 
indicates  he  has  great  potential. 
He  learned  the  basics  faster 
than  anybody  I  ever  saw.  He’s 
perceptive  and  quite  sensitive, 
traits  advantageous  to  a  serious 
photojournalist. 

“While  I’ve  tried  to  give  as 
much  encouragement  as  I  could, 
I  have  hesitated  to  push  him  in 
this  direction.  It’s  a  decision  only 
he  can  make — and  he’ll  have  to 
weigh  it  against  the  many  un¬ 
usual  opportunities  he  will 
have.” 

With  America’s  premier  miler 
on  a  photo  staff,  there’s  bound 
to  be  some  good-natured  kidding 


and  the  Capital-Journal  is  no  ex¬ 
ception,  Following  a  football 
game  last  year,  one  of  Ryun’g 
co-workers  said,  “It’s  a  nice  way 
to  beat  the  traffic  jams.  We  park 
the  car  a  mile  away  and,  after 
the  game  is  over,  we  give  the 
film  to  Jim.  Three  minutes, 
fifty-five  and  three-tenths  sec¬ 
onds  later  .  . 

Then  there  was  the  time  Ryan 
was  on  the  victory  stand  with 
the  other  winners  at  the  Sugar 
Bowl  meet  in  New  Orleans. 
Clarkson  was  taking  a  shot  from 
a  low  angle  because  the  back¬ 
ground  was  bad.  Ryun  shouted 
down  at  him:  “I  wish  yon 
wouldn’t  do  that.  Rich.  You’v* 
a  wide-angle  lens  on  the  camera^ 
and  you’re  going  to  get  my  legs 
all  distorted.” 


Pictures  Edited 
Via  tv  Circuit 


Washington 

A  system  for  departmental^ 
photo  editing  by  closed  circuit^'' 
television  has  b^n  installed  by 
the  Washington  Post. 

The  “Negative  Translator,” 
developed  by  a  former  Life  pho¬ 
tographer,  J.  R.  Eyerman,  and 
a  free-lancer,  Larry  Schiller, 
operates  from  a  console  contain¬ 
ing  a  tv  camera  which  picks  up 
the  image  of  either  positive  or 
negative  film  from  a  mirror, 
and  transmits  it  to  standard 
television  sets  equipped  with 
closed  circuit  monitors  through¬ 
out  the  news  departments. 

The  camera  contains  a  zoom 
lens  arrangement  which  enables 
the  console  operator  to  crop  and 
blow  up  small  segments  of  nega¬ 
tives  or  photographs  while  page 
and  department  editors  make 
their  choices  simultaneously 
from  monitors  in  their  offices 
They  communicate  through 
inter-com  telephones. 
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The  date:  September  22,  1927.  Gene  snatch  the  announcer’s  voice  from  the  Cadillac  Division  of  General  Motors 

Smith  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  the  air.  That  fascination  never  cools.  and  set  up  the  Test  Instrumentation 

hunches  over  a  radio  crackling  with  First,  Gene  Smith  built  crude  crystal  Application  Section.  Today  he  heads  up 

static  and  the  excitement  of  an  historic  sets.  Then,  he  rebuilt  a  set  operated  off  a  crack  team  of  technicians  responsible 

fight— the  second  Dempsey-Tunney  his  father's  car  battery.  Next  a  plug-in  for  the  accuracy  of  test  equipment  that 

world  heavyweight  match.  set,  one  of  the  first  in  the  neighborhood.  helps  make  Cadillac  the  leader  among 

But  more  importantly,  for  Gene,  it’s  And  radio  was  a  big  part  of  his  life  in  the  luxury  cars, 

his  first  doseup  look  at  radio,  and  he  U.S.  Navy,  where  he  served  as  Radio  There  were  three  winners  that  event- 
is  fascinated  with  the  maze  of  wire  and  Technician,  1st  Class.  ful  Fall  day  many  years  ago:  Gene  Tun- 

tubes  that  somehow— miraculously—  And  then,  in  1953,  Gene  Smith  joined  ney.  Gene  Smith  and  General  Motors! 


GM 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 
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THE  SPEIDEL  GROUP 

Executive-Owned 
Dailies  Flourish 

By  Campbell  Watoon 


Reno,  Nev. 

An  impressive  story  of  growth 
throughout  14  years  of  owner¬ 
ship  by  newspaper  executives  is 
strikingly  apparent  here  in  the 
headquarters  city  of  Speidel 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  diverse  results  of  this 
form  of  complete  employe  re¬ 
sponsibility  include  the  national 
newspaper  orgranization’s  expan¬ 
sion  to  10  dailies  in  eight  states, 
individual  gains  in  influence,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  of  each 
Speidel  Newspaper,  and  success¬ 
ful  changes  in  command  of  the 
group  and  of  the  individual 
newspaper  companies. 

Interviewed  in  his  warmly- 
appointed  office  and  questioned 
about  these  gains,  Charles  H. 
Stout,  Speidel  president,  said 
developments  now  under  way 
demonstrate  how  well  the  trans¬ 
fer  to  executive  ownership  has 
tended  to  expand  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

78  Owners 

As  evidence  of  Speidel’s  “for¬ 
ward  look,”  Stout  pointed  to  a 
constant  expansion  of  plants 
and  facilities  maintained  by  the 
group  of  78  working  executives 
who  own  all  the  voting  stock  of 
the  newspapers. 

A  contract  for  a  new  plant  for 
the  Visalia  (Calif.)  Times-Delta 
is  to  be  let  soon,  he  said,  calling 
for  a  structure  with  27,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space. 

The  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Journal  is  in  the  process  of  a 
$2.5  million  expansion  program. 
Expansion  doubling  the  space  of 
the  Fort  Collins  (Colo.)  Colo- 
radian  has  just  been  cmnpleted. 

Three  other  projects  involving 


building,  presses  and  equipment 
are  on  the  boards.  Other  replace¬ 
ments  are  scheduled  for  this 
year. 

14  Years  Ago 

Such  are  the  recent  construc¬ 
tion  highlights,  just  14  years 
after  the  June  day  when  John 
Ben  Snow,  philanthropist  and 
chairman  of  the  board,  an¬ 
nounced  his  reorganization  and 
recapitalization  of  Speidel  News¬ 
papers  Inc.,  whereby  executives 
of  SNI  and  its  affiliated  news¬ 
papers  would  be  perpetuated  in 
the  hands  of  those  actively  en¬ 
gaged  in  management. 

To  effect  this.  Snow  exchanged 
his  common  stock  and  his  voting 
control  for  non-voting  preferred 
stock.  His  holdings  then  were 
valued  at  around  $4.5  million 
and  the  eight  newspapers  in  six 
states  were  capitalized  at  $6 
million. 

The  voting  stock  was  made 
available  to  principal  executives 
of  each  paper  and  of  SNI.  Stipu¬ 
lations  included  sale  backs  to 
the  company  at  appraised  prices 
on  the  termination  of  active  as¬ 
sociation,  as  well  as  special  pro¬ 
visions  so  no  one  individual 
could  obtain  voting  control  of 
any  property. 

There  have  been  some  changfes 
since,  including  the  consolidation 
of  SNI  and  the  individual  news¬ 
papers  into  a  single  organiza¬ 
tion.  But  the  basic  principles  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  and  it  still  is 
stipulated  that  no  one  may  own 
more  than  7%  of  the  voting 
stock. 

The  Speidel  executives  long 
ago  paid  off  the  $4.5  million 
majority  stock  ownership  Snow 


offered.  There  are  now  10  news¬ 
papers  in  eight  states. 

The  additions  are  the  Sioux 
Falls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader, 
acquired  in  1963,  and  the  Fre¬ 
mont  (Neb.)  Tribune,  purchased 
in  February,  1966.  Richard  J. 
Schuster  moved  from  the  promo¬ 
tion  managership  of  the  Reno 
Newspapers  to  replace  the  Fre¬ 
mont  publisher-owner,  Lester  A. 
Walker. 

Merit  is  the  criterion  applied 
in  the  selection  of  executives.  In 
effect,  not  even  a  lack  of  money 
bars  stock  ownership.  Manage¬ 
ment  earnings  and  aid  in  obtain¬ 
ing  loans  combine  to  assure 
ability  to  pay  for  voting  shares. 

Today’s  publishers  represent 
most  major  flelds  of  newspaper 
activity.  One  first  gained  man¬ 
agement  status  in  the  business 
office.  Classified,  the  newsroom, 
display  advertising  and  mechan¬ 
ical  each  supplied  two.  The  gen¬ 
eral  managrer  comes  from  circu¬ 
lation. 

Third  President 

Stout  is  Speidel’s  third  presi¬ 
dent.  He  is  the  former  publisher 
of  the  Reno  Evening  Gazette  and 
the  Nevada  State  Journal.  Prior 
to  that  he  was  assistant  general 
manager  of  SNI. 

Harry  S.  Bunker,  former 
president,  and  general  manager 
in  the  transition  year  of  1952,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  Bunker  became  president 
on  the  death  of  Merritt  C.  Spei¬ 
del,  who  expanded  the  organiza¬ 
tion  transcontinentally  from  the 
Iowa  City  (la.)  Press-Citizen. 
Speidel’s  long  association  with 
Snow  dated  back  to  Port  Jervis, 
N.  Y.,  where  his  newspaper 
career  begran. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  publisher 
of  the  two  newspapers  in  Reno, 
is  the  vicepresident.  He  came 
here  from  Poughkeepsie,  where 
he  was  editorial  director. 

Gerald  C.  Bean,  chief  account¬ 
ant,  is  treasurer,  and  E.  J. 
Liechty,  general  manager,  is  sec¬ 
retary.  Liechty  formerly  was 
publisher  of  the  Iowa  City 
Press-Citizen,  where  he  had  been 
circulation  manager. 

Deaths  and  retirements  have 
left  only  one  of  the  1952  pub¬ 
lishers  in  his  same  post.  He  is 
Clyde  E.  (Red)  Moffit,  of  Fort 
Collins. 

Local  Direction 

It  is  the  policy  of  SNI  to  select 
local  executives  from  local  staffs 
whenever  possible.  Local  auton¬ 
omy  is  described  as  the  prime 
basic  in  the  successful  operation 
of  the  newspapers. 

Each  daily  is  administered  by 
a  management  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  publisher  and 
three  or  more  department  heads. 
Its  members  determine  local 
policies. 


SNI  historically  has  aimed  iti 
sights  on  producing  the  best  pot. 
sible  newspaper  for  its  commuu. 
ity.  Each  has  full  independence. 
No  syndicate  material  is  bou^  < 
on  a  group  basis.  Each  news¬ 
paper  even  purchases  its  news¬ 
print  independently. 

A  geographical  cross-section 
chosen  at  random  shows  the  I 
gT'owth  evidenced  by  the  indi- 
vidual  members  of  the  group 
under  the  program  begun  in 
1952. 

The  Nevada  State  Journal  and 
Reno  Gazette  reported  27.3  mil¬ 
lion  lines  of  advertising  for  1965 
for  an  increase  of  107  percent 
since  the  ownership  transition. 

Combined  daily  circulation  o( 
the  two  dailies  here  increased 
49  percent  to  41,477.  Sunday 
circulation  soared  86  percent  to 
30,497. 

Other  Gains 

In  the  East,  the  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  advanced  83  percent  to 
19.4  lines  of  advertising.  Cm 
culation  gained  34  percent  to  I 
34,306. 

The  founding  Iowa  City  P-C 
upped  its  advertising  53  percmit. 
to  8.56  million  lines  and  circuit*  | 
tion  36  percent  to  14,888. 

And  in  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  the  Fort  Collins  Colo¬ 
radoan’s  9.34  million  lines  reflect 
a  66  percent  grain.  Circulation 
increased  50  percent  to  9,446. 

Formerly  each  newspaper  was 
incorporated  separately.  In  1967 
SNI  became  a  Delaware  corpo¬ 
ration  and  now  holds  all  shares 
of  the  independent  companies. 

Stock  is  sold  only  to  those  who 
have  qualified  as  members  of  the 
management  group,  who  are  of¬ 
fered  management  agreements 
These  provide  for  incentive  com¬ 
pensation,  and  are  offered  to 
publishers,  department  heads, 
and  in  some  cases  to  assistant 
department  heads. 

SNI  Activities 

SNI  officials  are  charged 
with  the  handling  of  finances, 
supervision  of  employment 
agreements,  approval  of  capital 
expenditures,  operation  of  the 
central  office  and  the  conduct  of 
training  programs  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  newspapers 
and  their  services. 

Central  office  activities  also 
include  the  establishment  and 
supervision  of  all  local  account* 
ing  procedures,  maintenance  of 
records  and  the  preparation  of 
profit  and  loss  and  cost  analysis 
statements  and  tax  returns. 

The  central  offices  located  here 
in  a  building  adjacent  to  the 
Reno  newspaper  plant  also 
supervise  property  and  in8U^ 
ance  programs  as  well  as  a  re¬ 
tirement  income  program  and  i 
hospitalization  program  main¬ 
tained  for  employes. 


Goss  Offers  Extra  Capacity 

In  the  pressroom  and  in  the  reelroom,  you  can 
count  on  the  capacity  of  Goss  printing  units, 
folders,  and  reel-tension-pasters  to  exceed  your 
requirements  .  .  .  today  and  in  the  future. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 
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Dog  bites  man... that’s  news? 


Yes,  when  rabies  is  a  threat. 

And  aside  from  the  straight  news  angle,  the  news 
media  often  perform  a  vital  public  service  by  alerting 
the  community  to  the  presence  of  the  rabid  animal. 
Lederle  Laboratories,  too,  has  its  special  assignment 
in  such  a  news  break... delivering  the  antirabies 
serum. 

Because  the  rabies  virus  works  with  astonishing  speed 
in  the  victim’s  nervous  system,  antirabies  serum  must 
be  given  immediately.  Supplies  of  the  serum  are  on 
hand  at  strategically  located  depots  throughout  the 


country.  And,  if  additional  quantities  are  needed,  the 
Pearl  River  headquarters  is  ready  — night  or  day— to 
provide  the  serum  as  fast  as  planes  can  fly  it. 

Like  many  other  public  service  drugs,  the  serum  in¬ 
volves  long  and  costly  processes.  And  because  such 
drugs  are  used  on  comparatively  rare  occasions,  their 
sale  is  seldom  adequate  to  cover  invested  costs  in  re¬ 
search,  development,  manufacturing  or  distribution. 
As  it  is  with  the  news  media,  however,  public  service 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  pharmaceutical  prescription 
business. 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  • 


A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 


Murray  Voices  Fear 
Of  News  Conformity 


PANEL  DISCUSSION  at  Virginia  Press  Association's  18th  annual 
news  seminar.  From  loft:  Phillip  Potter,  chief  of  the  Washington 
bureau  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Ben  Bowers,  managing  editor  of  the 
Petersburg  Progress-Index,  the  moderator;  Dale  Davis,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  (speaking);  Miss  Rose 
Allegata,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  Miami  Herald,  and 
Haynes  Johnson,  reporter  for  the  Washington  Star. 


By  Gilbert  Haile 

Charlottesville,  Va. 

Three  explosions  are  taking 
place  in  modem  society  and  it 
will  require  a  higher  order  of 
news  reporting  to  keep  up  with 
them,  J.  Edward  Murray,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Arizona  Re¬ 
public,  said  at  the  Virginia  Press 
Association’s  18th  annual  news 
seminar  here  recently. 

Murray  said  the  explosions 
are  the  technological  revolution 
in  the  newspaper  industry,  “the 
almost  incomprehensibly  vast 
and  rapid  knowledge  explosion 
which  is  making  every  man’s 
view  of  the  world  and  grasp  of 
his  own  profession  obsolete,’’  and 
the  population  explosion,  “which 
is  loading  and  over-loading  our 
reservoir  of  potential  readers 
with  great  waves  of  better  edu¬ 
cated  young  people  who  have  a 
different  outlook  than  we  do.” 

“Because  there  is  so  much  that 
is  new  in  the  world,  so  much 
that  the  layman  can’t  possibly 
keep  up  with  except  by  news¬ 
papers,  the  newspaper  in  some 
measure  will  determine  the  kind 
of  human  beings  we  are  and 
become,”  Murray  said. 

He  said  the  technological  revo¬ 
lution  which  lies  ahead  in  the 
newspaper  industry  poses  the 


threat  of  “monotonous  conform¬ 
ity”  in  news  reporting,  and  that 
the  big  press  associations  will  be 
editing  the  small  newspapers. 

“It  seems  to  me  the  electronic 
revolution  will  fail”  if  it  re¬ 
sults  in  more  efficient  production 
of  newspapers,  but  not  in  better 
newspapers,  Murray  said. 

‘A  Lot  Less  Trivia’ 

Because  of  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  Murray  said,  the  younger 
generation  is  more  image- 
oriented  and  ear-oriented  and 
not  very  print-oriented. 

“I  think  they  are  so  different 
that  actually  we  are  not  talking 
to  them  at  the  moment,”  the 
Phoenix  editor  said.  Newspapers 
will  have  to  talk  their  language 
to  attract  them,  he  added. 

To  meet  the  population  and 
knowledge  explosions,  Murray 
called  for  more  depth  and  sulv 
stance  and  more  usefullness  in 
news  reporting,  with  “a  lot  less 
trivia.” 

Newspapers  must  be  willing 
to  spend  a  great  deal  more 
money  on  their  reporters,  he 
said,  but  newspapermen  must 
improve  on  their  out-dated  edu¬ 
cation  by  engaging  in  outside 
serious  reading  attending  “egg 


head  seminars”  and  even  going 
back  to  school. 

School  Board  Problems 

Earlier  in  the  seminar,  rela¬ 
tions  between  school  boards  and 
the  press  were  discussed  by  a 
panel  of  four. 

Dortch  Warriner  of  Emporia, 
who  was  Republican  candidate 
for  attorney  general  in  Virginia 
in  1965,  said  the  “press  should 
always  consider  the  school  board 
as  a  foe,”  in  a  political  sense 
rather  than  a  social  sense. 

But  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crockford 
III,  member  of  the  Richmond 
school  board,  disagreed.  She  said 
the  press  and  the  school  boards 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  and  they  should  work  to¬ 
gether  to  carry  it  out. 

She  denied  that  school  boards 
take  even  unofficial  actions  at 
informal  sessions  which  the 
press  does  not  attend,  or  “at 
least  that’s  true  in  Richmond,” 
she  said. 

“School  boards  fear  ‘jumping 
the  gun’  most,”  she  said.  'They 
are  conscious  of  how  teachers 
and  parents  will  react  and  of  the 
fact  that  their  first  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  to  the  children.” 

Opening  the  seminar  in  a 
panel  on  “Tips  on  Writing,” 
Miss  Rose  Allegato,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  Miami 


Herald,  said  reporters  should 
think  less  about  writing  a  storj 
“and  more  about  telling  it.” 

Between  tv  and  other  thingi, 
people  don’t  have  much  time  to 
read,  she  said,  “so  make  it 
simple.” 

More  Than  a  Reporter 

Dale  Davis,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphu 
Bulletin,  said  he  doesn’t  "shait 
the  belief  that  papers  and 
writers  have  gone  to  hell, 

“I  think  that  writing  is  just 
as  good  and  better  than  it  has 
ever  been  but  we’re  not  perfect 

“We  need  to  glorify  the  im¬ 
porter  today,”  Davis  said.  “He’s 
not  just  a  reporter,  he’s  a  lot 
more  than  that.  We’ve  been  able 
to  raise  salaries  and  now  I  think 
it  is  time  to  grive  him  the  prom¬ 
inence  and  status  that  he  de¬ 
serves.” 

“The  reporter  must  prove  him¬ 
self  and  the  terrible  thing  about 
it  is  that  he  must  do  it  every 
day.” 

Davis  warned  reporters  that 
they  must  learn  to  listen.  “There 
are  too  many  of  us  today  who 
aren’t  willing  to  listen.” 

Haynes  Johnson,  a  WasMr^ 
ton  Sta/r  reporter,  said  “there  is 
a  lot  of  mischief  done  in  our 
business  by  the  use  of  formula!, 
such  as  the  Five  W’s  in  the  lead 
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and  writing  it  so  it  can  be  cut 
off  from  the  end. 

“The  best  papers  are  throw¬ 
ing  out  those  rules  and  just 
sticking  to  a  few  basic  things.” 

Phillip  Potter,  chief  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun,  said  a  young  reporter 
should  learn  to  read,  use  his 
hands,  use  his  eyes  and  use  his 
feet,”  and  the  most  important 
of  these  is  ‘use  your  feet’.” 

In  writing.  Potter  said  “be 
fair,  accurate,  curious  and  skep¬ 
tical.  And  if  you  have  to  stop 
and  think  when  you’re  writing, 
then  put  a  period  there.” 


J.  EDWARD  MURRAY,  managing  editor  of  the  Phoenix  Arizona 
Republic,  addresses  a  session  of  Virginia  Press  Association's  news 
seminar.  On  the  left  are  Robert  V.  Pratt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Charlottesville  Daily  Progress,  seminar  chairman,  with  Mrs.  Pratt. 


Sports  Shop 
Writers  Get 
A  Pep  Talk 

Tallahassee,  Fla. 

Members  of  the  Florida 
Sportswriters  Association  were 
treated  to  a  lively  workshop  at 
the  second  annual  seminar  here 
June  10. 

Whitey  Kelley,  executive 
sports  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N,  C.)  Observer,  and  Eddie 
Storin,  Miami  Herald  sports 
staff,  headed  the  seminar. 

Kelley  said,  “Don’t  think  you 
have  your  own  little  kingdom  in 
the  sports  department.  Get  away 
from  sports  once  in  awhile,  look 
for  human  interest,  tell  your 
stories  in  more  detail  and 
depth.” 

Storin  outlined  organization 
procedures  he  uses  to  guide  his 
department.  He  favors  shifting 
of  personnel  to  provide  new  chal¬ 
lenges,  new  assignments  and  a 
healthy  attitude. 

“When  you  stay  on  one  beat 
too  long,”  Storin  said,  “the 
writer  becomes  a  rooter  rather 
than  a  writer.” 

Large  Phone  Bill 


School  Papers  Named 
For  Pacemaker  Plaques 

Five  high  school  and  five  col¬ 
lege  newspapers  will  receive 
1966  Pacemaker  Awards  for 
general  excellence,  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced.  The  awards 
are  presented  by  the  ANPA  in 
cooperation  with  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association  and 
Associated  Collegiate  Press. 

One  newspaper,  the  State 
News  of  Michigan  State  Uni¬ 
versity,  was  honored  for  the 
fourth  time  in  six  years. 

Representatives  of  the  win¬ 
ning  newspapers  will  receive 
bronze  plaques  from  the  ANPA 
at  the  annual  conventions  of  the 
two  school  press  associations 
this  fall. 

Winners  in  the  high  school 
division,  which  is  co-sponsored 
by  the  National  Scholastic  Press 
Association,  were: 

Rambler,  Provine  High  School, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Proviso  Pageant,  Proviso  East 
High  School,  Maywood,  Ill. 

Proviso  Profile,  Proviso  West 
High  School  Hillsdale,  Ill. 

The  Spectator,  West  High 
School,  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Westerner  World,  Lubbock 
High  School,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

_  Winners  in  the  college  divi¬ 
sion,  which  is  co-sponsored  by 
the  Associated  Collegiate  Press, 
were: 

State  News,  Michigan  State 
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University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

Daily  Tar  Heel,  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill, 
N.  C. 

Colorado  Daily,  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo. 

Tulane  Hullabaloo  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Redlands  Bulldog,  University 
of  Redlands,  Redlands,  Calif. 

• 

Scholarship  Given 
In  Reporter’s  Name 

Pueblo,  Colo. 

The  first  recipient  of  the 
James  E.  Osnowitz  Memorial 
Scholarship  in  journalism  at 
Southern  Colorado  State  College 
is  Miss  Patricia  E.  Prijatel,  20, 
of  Pueblo. 

The  $300  award  memorial  was 
established  by  friends  of  the 
Osnowitz  family  after  the  death 
of  James,  a  Pueblo  Chieftain 
reporter,  in  the  June  floods  near 
Larkspur,  Colo.,  in  1965.  Osno¬ 
witz  was  editor  of  the  SCSC 
student  newspaper,  as  an  under¬ 
graduate. 

Runs  for  Congress 

Spokane 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Rochon  Powers, 
columnist  and  feature  writer  for 
the  Spokane  Spokesman-Review, 
has  taken  a  leave  of  absence  and 
has  announced  her  candidacy  for 
the  Republican  nomination  for 
Congress. 
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Kelley  emphasized  the  need 
for  “digging”  to  create  new 
angles  in  top  sports  stories.  He 
noted  that  the  Observer  has  a 
rather  large  phone  bill.  “We  call 
anybody  we  can  to  get  a  local 
tie-in  to  a  big  story,”  he  said. 

Kelley  emphasized  the  need 
for  “action”  art  .  .  .  “don’t  use 
pictures  of  people  doing 
nothing,”  he  said.  He  also  urged 
editors  to  get  away  from  what 
he  termed  as  “blah”  headlines. 

“Get  action  and  names  into 
your  heads.  Readers  can  get  the 
score  from  the  standings,”  he 
said. 

Storin  said  the  need  for  good 
sports  copyreaders  is  acute.  “A 
good  copyreader  can  make  a 
good  writer  but  a  good  writer 
can’t  make  a  good  copyreader,” 
he  said. 

Buddy  Martin,  sports  editor  of 
Cocoa  Today,  was  chairman  of 
the  workshop. 

• 

Wulfhorst  to  GMB 

Robert  A.  Wulfhorst,  who  has 
been  in  charge  of  media  and  a 
member  of  the  marketing  plans 
board  of  McCann-Erickson  for 
two  years,  has  joined  Geyer, 
Morey,  Ballard  as  vicepresident 
and  director  of  media.  His  other 
recent  agency  posts  have  in¬ 
cluded  director  of  media  and 
research  at  Needham,  Louis  & 
Broby,  1960-64,  and  associate 
media  director  at  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample,  1954-60. 


L 


MARTIN  BURKE  is  now  promotion 
director  for  Hickey-Mitchell  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  specialists  in 
newspaper  insurance.  He  was  di¬ 
rector  of  promotion  for  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner  and  News  Call 
Bulletin  and  of  the  New  Orleans 
Times-Picayune  and  States-ltem. 


Returns  to  Alaska 
As  General  Manager 

Denver 

William  H.  James,  former 
Rocky  Mountain  News  employe 
and  for  the  past  3%  years  the 
business  manager  of  the  Ala¬ 
mosa  (Colo.)  Valley  Courier, 
has  been  named  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Alaska  Daily  Em¬ 
pire  at  Juneau. 

His  father  Numa  L.  James, 
is  manager  of  general  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  a  Scripps-Howard  news¬ 
paper. 

James  started  work  for  the 
Valley  Courier  originally  in  1957 
and  was  advertising  manager. 
In  1959,  he  and  his  wife,  Joyce, 
went  to  Angoon,  Alaska,  as 
teachers  for  a  three-year  period. 
While  in  Angoon,  James  also 
owned  and  operated  a  commer¬ 
cial  fishing  boat. 

He  returned  to  Alamosa  as 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Valley  Courier  in  1962.  The 
Alaska  Daily  Empire  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Donrey  Media 
group. 

• 

New  ‘Critic-at-Large’ 
Covers  Culture  Beat 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Otto  J.  Dekom  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  “critic-at-large”  for  the 
News- Journal  papers  with  an 
assignment  ranging  broadly 
across  the  community’s  cultural 
activities,  according  to  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Charles  M.  Hackett. 
Dekom’s  weekly  arts  commen¬ 
tary  in  the  Morning  News  has 
been  extended  to  a  daily  column 
and  he  now  reviews  art  exhibi¬ 
tions,  concerts  and  musical  af¬ 
fairs  for  both  papers.  Phil  Cros- 
land  continues  his  theater 
rounds  for  the  Evening  Journal. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 

COVERING  A  PERSONAL  TRAGEDY 


By  Rick  Friedman 

The  coverage  of  tragedy  is  a 
part  of  every  weekly  newspaper 
editor’s  job.  How  he  handles  it 
w’hen  it  turns  up  in  his  own 
family  was  both  pow’erfully  and 
starkly  demonstrated  on  June  9 
and  June  16  in  the  Milford 
(N.  H.)  Cabinet. 

This  particular  story  is  worth 
i-eviewing  for  two  reasons:  It 
shows  how  a  w’eekly  newspaper 
editor,  in  the  midst  of  such 
tragedy,  can  pass  on  to  his 
readers  some  valid  truths  that 
are  of  concern  to  us  all ;  how  this 
story  was  handled  strikes  home 
for  anyone  w’ho  runs  a  news¬ 
paper  in  a  small  town. 

On  Sunday,  June  5,  Malcolm 
Rotch,  16,  son  of  William  B. 
Rotch,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Milford  Cabinet,  was  mow¬ 
ing  the  lawn  in  the  early  eve¬ 
ning  when  some  friends  drove  by 
in  a  jeep.  He  accepted  their  in¬ 
vitation  to  go  for  a  ride  and 
jumped  into  the  back  of  the  jeep. 

Moments  later,  less  than  a 
mile  from  the  Rotch  home,  the 
jeep  hit  a  tree  and  Malcolm  was 
thrown  from  the  vehicle.  He  was 
rushed  to  the  hospital  with  seri¬ 
ous  internal  and  head  injuries. 

Tennis  Stars 

Malcolm  w’as  still  alive  when 
Bill  Hotch’s  Milford  Cabinet 
came  out  on  June  9.  On  the  front 
page  was  a  three-column  picture 
of  the  four-member  Milford 
High  School  tennis  team  and 
their  coach.  Over  the  weekend, 
the  team  had  won  the  state 
trophy.  Malcolm  w’as  one  of  the 
four. 

Further  down  the  page.  Bill 
Rotch  reported  his  son’s  accident 
as  he  would  any  other,  the  one- 
column  three-line  head  on  the 
front  page  reading:  “Milford 
Youth  Still  in  Critical  Condition 
after  Auto  Accident.” 

The  story  that  followed  was  a 
straight  factual  account  of  the 
accident. 

It  was  on  the  edi  tonal  page 
that  Bill  Rotch  wrote  about  a 
couple  of  things  with  which  most 
weekly  newspaper  editors  come 
in  contact:  reporting  accidents; 
the  Red  Cross  Blood  Bank.  He 
was  now  personally  involved  in 
both. 

Two  of  the  editorials  in  this 
particular  issue  dealt  with 
“truth  in  packagfing”  and  finan¬ 
cing  New  Hampshire  public 
school  education.  The  third, 
headed,  “Thoughts  are  Like  a 
Twisted  Knot,”  dealt  with  his 
son’s  accident.  It  read: 


“Sometimes  you  try  not  to 
think,  but  the  thoughts  are 
there  just  the  same,  a  twisted 
knot  in  your  stomach. 

“You  write  about  automobile 
accidents  hundreds  of  times, 
until  your  typewriter  knows 
by  heart  the  familiar  phrase: 
“The  victim  was  taken  to  the 
hospital  suffering  from  abra¬ 
sions,  an  apparent  concussion 
and  possible  internal  injuries.’ 
It’s  no  big  thing,  as  teenagers 
say;  it  happens  every  day. 

“Then  you  see  your  own 
youngster  in  the  ambulance, 
bloody  and  so  terribly  still,  and 
you  learn  a  little  about  hos¬ 
pitals  and  blood  banks,  and 
surgeons  who  are  competent, 
courteous,  and  infinitely  kind. 

“You  look  at  a  poor,  bruised 
body  swathed  in  bandages,  and 
you  think  of  the  happy  con¬ 
fidence  of  a  tow-headed  boy 
playing  in  the  finals  of  the 
state  high  school  tennis  tour¬ 
nament  just  48  hours  earlier. 
You  think  about  the  human 
body,  so  frail  when  matched 
against  the  unyielding  strength 
of  steel  and  asphalt  .  .  .  and 
as  the  tissues  start  to  mend, 
you  sense  the  body’s  amazing 
recuperative  powers. 

“But  that  twisted  knot  re¬ 
mains,  and  never  again  can 
you  write  about  abrasions,  in¬ 
ternal  injuries,  concussions, 
without  choking  .  . 

And  a  fourth  editorial  was 
headed:  “Thoughts  About  Blood 
.  .  ,  and  a  boy  who  needs  a  lot.” 
It  read  in  part: 

“Malcolm  had  serious  in¬ 
ternal  ruptures.  Bleeding  was 
severe.  Before  that  night  of 
surgrery  was  over  the  hospital 
had  used  twenty-five  pints  of 
blood.  Later  there  was  more 
surgery,  when  they  removed  a 
blood  clot  from  his  brain.  We 
talked  with  the  surgeon  and 
asked  if  there  was  an3rthing 
we  could  do. 

“  ‘Yes,’  he  said  without  hesi¬ 
tation.  ‘Get  that  blood  replaced. 
Everything  that  can  be  done  to 
help  Malcolm  is  being  done. 
The  one  thing  you  can  do  is  to 
see  that  our  blood  reserves  are 
replenished.’  .  .  . 

“So  the  bloodmobile  will  be 
in  Milford  on  June  30,  and  that 
seems  to  be  the  best  answer  to 
the  kind  friends  who  have  of¬ 
fered  to  help.  It  is  perhaps 
needless  to  add  that  Mrs.  Rotch 
and  I  will  deeply  appreciate  the 
concern  of  those  who  grive  blood 


that  day,  both  to  replace  the 
blood  that  was  available  when 
Malcolm  needed  it,  and  to  build 
up  the  reserves  that  will  be  so 
vital  when  some  other  young¬ 
ster  is  brought  in  tom  and 
bleeding  after  a  moment  of 
tragedy. 

— W.B.R.” 

Memorial  Fund 

On  June  16,  the  Cabinet  ran 
this  front  page  one-column  head¬ 
line:  “Crash  Injuries  Claim  Life 
of  Milford  Youth”;  and  a  drop- 
headline  which  read:  “Fund  for 
Memorial  Tennis  Courts  Being 
Organized.” 

Malcolm  had  died  on  June  12, 
seven  days  after  the  accident, 
without  ever  regraining  con¬ 
sciousness.  He  was  17  years  old 
on  June  11. 

Again,  in  a  straight  factual 
account,  the  story  recounted  the 
past  week,  and  reported  that  the 
family  was  considering  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  a  project  called  the 
Rotch  Memorial  Tennis  Courts, 
a  fund  to  build  additional  tennis 
courts  in  Milford.  An  executive 
of  a  local  bank  had  agreed  to 
act  as  treasurer  on  an  informal 
basis  and  accept  contributions  in 
Malcolm’s  memory. 

The  editorial  page  of  the 
June  16  Cabinet  carried  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Malcolm  Rotch  and 
under  it,  the  dates,  “June  11, 
1949 — June  12,  1966,”  followed 
by  this  editorial: 

“For  seven  days  Malcolm  lay 
unconscious,  while  teams  of 
surgeons  called  on  the  skills 
and  equipment  of  a  great  hos¬ 
pital  to  repair  the  damage 
caused  by  one  awful  moment  of 
impact  when  he  was  thrown 
from  the  jeep  in  which  he  was 
a  passenger. 

“Saturday,  on  his  seven¬ 
teenth  birthday,  we  stood  close 
to  him  for  the  last  time.  A 
few  hours  later  his  poor 
battered  body  gave  up  the 
fight.  But  it  had  been  a  good 
fight,  a  worthwhile  fight,  and 
there  were  times  when  it 
seemed  that  he  just  might  win. 

“We  will  never  forget  the 
emotions  of  those  days,  or  the 
kindness  of  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  or  the  blue-eyed  tow¬ 
headed  youth  shown  above  in  a 
picture  taken  the  day  before 
his  accident. 

“Malcolm  had  the  grace  of 
a  natural  athlete,  a  young 
strong  body,  and  a  quick  mind. 
He  moved  through  life  with  the 
confidence  of  a  teen-ager  until 
that  instant  when  steel  and 
asphalt  proved  tougher  than 
muscle  and  bone. 

“The  sense  of  personal  loss 
is  severe,  but  the  tragedy  of 
course,  lies  in  the  destruction 
of  so  much  potential.  The  world 
so  needs  these  youngsters  who 


in  a  few  years  will  have  to*|.” 
sume  the  responsibilities  gj 
their  society.  And  when  one(rf 
them  dies,  whether  on  the  higk 
way  or  in  the  jungles  of  Viet 
nam,  we  are  all  the  poorer  for 
it.  Malcolm  was  one,  but  onlt 
one,  of  so  many. 

“And  perhaps  this  suggest 
the  answer  for  the  people  idic 
ask  is  there  anything  they  cat 
do.  For  in  the  long  run  what 
they  can  do  is  try  to  make  thii 
the  kind  of  world  these  young¬ 
sters  would  have  wanted  to  lin 
in,  by  being  just  a  little  moK 
Christian,  a  little  more  kind,  a 
little  more  tolerant,  a  little 
more  generous. 

“This  is  the  challenge,  to 
keep  the  faith  with  Malcolm 
Rotch  and  with  all  the  othen 
who  must  depend  on  us  now  to 
do  the  things  which  they  no 
longer  can  do  for  themselvea 
—W.B.R" 

Bill  Rotch  had  transcended  a 
personal  tragedy  to  give  his 
readers,  to  give  all  of  us,  some¬ 
thing  profound  to  ponder  in  the 
death  of  his  son,  Malcolm. 

• 

PX  Space  Is  Denied 
To  Overseas  Weekly 

WASH1NGT0.N 

Marion  Rospach  and  J.  A.  i 
Dear,  co-publishers  of  Oversm  I 
Weekly,  have  charged  officials  at 
the  Pentagon  with  exercising 
censorship  by  denying  it  news- 1 
stand  space  in  post  exchanges  in  ' 
Viet  Nam  and  other  Asian 
countries. 

Dear  said  a  Defense  Depart- 
men  tment  officer  had  informed 
the  publishers,  after  a  year’s 
delay,  that  a  survey  showed 
there  is  no  room  for  another 
publication  on  the  PX  stands. 

Overseas  Weekly,  Dear  said, 
has  offered  to  supply  extensiwu 
for  stands  at  its  own  expense, 
if  space  is  really  a  problem,  but 
he  asserted  the  paper  is  being 
kept  from  the  American  troops 
by  “a  Birchite-oriented  cabal" 
in  the  Pentagon. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Overseas 
Weekly  ran  into  similar  trouble 
after  it  exposed  the  fact  that 
Maj.  Gen.  Edwin  A.  Walker, 
commander  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Europe,  was  a  member  of  the 
John  Birch  Society. 

• 

George  Gets  Mate 

Pittsbukgh 
When  the  Pittsburgh  Zoo  lost 
its  female  gorilla  from  a  heart 
attack,  the  Pittsburgh  Prat 
asked  readers  to  send  in  bodo 
of  trading  stamps  so  a  new  mate 
could  be  obtained  for  the  Zoo’s 
Lonesome  George.  (E&P,  M*! 
14).  Readers  responded  with 
3,300  books  with  a  cash  value  d 
$6,600.  So  a  four-year  gW 
gorilla  was  bought  in  Eurof* 
for  $6,500  and  flown  here. 
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220  East  42nd  St.,New  York  17,N  Y 


syndicated 

News  Couple  Write 
‘Gourmet  on  Budget’ 


FEATURES  IN  READER  INTEREST 


“Gourmet  On  A  Budget”  is  a  essay-feature  style.  A  300-word 
tasty  column  concoction  by  column  on  beer  cookery,  for  ex- 

Sandal  and  Pritch  English  (624  ample,  deals  with  Red  China’s  ! 

Texas  Circle,  Tucson,  Ariz.).  propaganda  apparatus,  Noah  , 

The  weekly  feature,  which  is  and  the  Ark,  why  the  Pilgrims 
being  used  both  in  food  sections  settled  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  and 
and  in  weekend  magazines,  the  weekly  beer  ration  of  a  lady- 
started  last  July  in  the  Tucson  in-waiting  at  the  Court  of  the 

(Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen.  It  is  now  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  1459  CHARLES  M.  SCHULZ,  creator 

running  in  five  other  papers,  the  (eight  gallons).  of  "Peanuts"  for  United  Feature 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Moijing  News,  Syndicate,  was  awarded  an  hon-  | 

Davenport  (Iowa)  Times-Demo-  ®  **  umn  orary  doctorate  of  humane  letters 

crat,  Dubuque  (Iowa)  Tele-  “It’s  a  wacky  column,”  com-  Saint  Marys  College,  Cal- 

graph-Herald,  Peoria  (Ill.)  mented  Mr.  English,  “but  it’s  during  commencement 

Journal  Star  and  San  Angelo  3igo  an  action  column.  When  it  ceremonies  une  .  i 

(Tex.)  Standard-Times.  first  mentions  an  herb  such  as  work,  has  had  her  own  news  and  | 

Ingredients  of  the  column  are  tarragon  or  rosemary,  every  personality  radio  shows  on 
recipes  and  cooking  tips  mixed  supermarket  in  town  sells  out  of  WFAA  in  Dallas  and  KTUC  in 
well  with  humor,  history  and  jt.  Tucson.  She  attended  Southern 

“It  seems  to  have  caught  on  Methodist  University  and  the 
amazingly  well.  Mrs.  Sue  Nor-  University  of  Arkansas  and  is, 
man,  women’s  editor  of  the  San  according  to  her  husband,  the 
“We  developed  this  format  Angelo  Standard-Times,  made  a  only  woman  he  has  ever  known 
because  good  recipes  are  not  survey  to  find  which  of  her  seven  who  got  her  pilot’s  license  be- 
enough,”  explained  Sandal  ( Mrs.  syndicated  features  are  read  the  fore  she  passed  her  driver’s  test. 
English).  “Each  paper  gets  most.  She  said  that  practically  Mr.  English,  a  former  re- 
more  recipes  than  it  can  use.  all  women  who  responded  men-  pnirter  on  several  Texas  papers, 
We  try  to  turn  out  a  lively  fea-  tioned  Ann  Landers  first  and  is  a  free-lance  writer  with  article 
ture  that’s  worth  reading  just  almost  all  mentioned  ours  sec-  sales  to  more  than  100  publica- 
for  entertainment — and  throw  ond,  usually  saying  something  tions,  ranging  from  cent-a-word 
in  good  recipes  and  cooking  in-  like, ‘Oh,  and  of  course,  we  (hus-  trade  journals  to  Collier’s,  Out- 
formation  as  a  bonus.  band,  too)  always  read  Gour-  door  Life,  Saturday  Evening 

“We  also  write  about  impor-  met.’  Post  and  Sports  Illustrated.  He 

tant  foods  that  aren’t  promoted  “Mrs.  Norman,  whom  we  received  a  B.  J.  in  journalism 
by  handouts.  Examples  are  never  have  met,  also  said,  in  a  and  a  combination  M.  A.  in 
leeks,  apricots  and  parsley,  long  distance  conversation,  that  sociology  and  ancient  history  at 
Parsley  is  perhaps  the  most  im-  more  people  have  told  her  how  the  University  of  Texas, 
portant  cooking  herb  in  the  much  they  enjoy  ‘Gourmet  On  A  Their  two  sons,  11  and  14, 
world,  but  in  this  country  it’s  Budget’  then  have  commented  on  frequently  ask  when  a  new  dish 
used  principally  as  a  garnish  be-  any  other  syndicated  feature  she  appears  on  the  table:  “Is  this 
cause  there  isn’t  a  parsley  has  ever  run.”  food  or  is  this  test  cooking?” 

growers  association  to  boost  it.”  • 

Mr.  English  digs  out  unlikely  Columnar  Couple  Action  of  Robin  Moore’s 

bits  of  information  on  a  subject  Mrs.  English,  in  addition  to  “Tales  of  the  Green  Beret”  ad- 
and  combines  them  in  breezy,  her  award-winning  newspaper  venture  strip  (Chicago  Tribune- 

New  York  News  Syndicate) 
switches  12,000  miles  from  Viet 
Nam  to  a  country  in  Latin 
America  on  Sept.  12. _ 
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Quench  your  readers'  thirst 
for  news  of  hometown  sol¬ 
diers  in  Vietnam  conflict. 
News  pros  will  provide  edi¬ 
tors  with  exclusive  news, 
features,  pics  of  your  home¬ 
town  boys  fighting  in  South¬ 
east  Asia.  Let  your  readers 
see  the  war  through  their 
eyes. 

For  particulars,  with  no  ob¬ 
ligation,  write 

Vietnam  Hometown  News 
P.O.  Box  54957 
Los  Angeles,  California 


Carrier  Prizes 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


•  A  special  promotion  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times  also  offered  a 
color  tv  set  as  top  prize,  with 
other  prizes  including  a  stereo 
record  player,  movie  camera, 
patio  furniture,  luggage,  tran¬ 
sistor  radios,  25  G.E.  carving 
knives,  20  portable  television 
sets,  20  Polaroid  cameras,  20 
electric  blankets,  20  aluminum 
Christmas  trees,  and  173  tur¬ 
keys  with  a  total  weight  of  2,- 
644  pounds.  The  prizes  in  this 
single  contest — exclusive  of  the 
turkeys — have  a  retail  value  of 
about  $6,100.  Pretty  good  for  a 
newspaper  with  approximately 
350  adult  carrier-salesmen. 

Promotion  manager  Sandy 
Stiles  reports  that  80  to  85-per¬ 
cent  of  the  St.  Petersburg  car¬ 
rier-salesmen  incentives  are  in 
the  form  of  cash  bonuses  and 
commissions,  too. 

Order  from  Catalogue 

•  “The  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News  and  Post-Herald  use  pri¬ 
marily  merchandise  and  trip 
promotions,”  says  W.  C.  Green 
Jr.,  circulation  director.  We  at¬ 
tempt  to  pay  approximately  50f 
to  75f  per  new  subscription.  The 
carrier,  of  course,  would  earn  in 
accordance  with  the  number  of 
subscriptions  submitted.  Most  of 
our  promotion  merchandise  is 
ordered  through  catalogues  sup¬ 
plied  our  carriers.  These  mer¬ 
chandise  catalogues  are  changed 
twice  a  year,  and  as  soon  as  the 
carrier  accumulates  enough 
points  (100  points  for  each  daily 
and  Sunday)  to  purchase  one  of 
the  prizes  in  the  catalogue,  he 
orders  through  our  office.  Total 
cost  of  prizes  per  year  approxi¬ 
mates  $20,000.  Our  total  pro¬ 
motion  for  merchandise,  cash 
and  trips  is  approximately  $50,- 
000  a  year.  At  the  present  time 
we  have  2,200  carriers  on  both 
of  our  newspapers.” 

•  At  the  Trenton  (N.J.) 
Times,  promotion  manager 
Frank  Tyger  gathered  informa¬ 
tion  for  E&P,  and  reported  that 
this  was  probably  the  first  time 
the  paper  had  had  a  total  look 
at  its  prize  progrram.  They 
showed  some  interesting 
awards,  including:  7  bicycles, 
62  skate  boards,  199  baseball 
bats,  420  baseballs,  176  Sun¬ 
beam  electric  clocks,  146  dart¬ 
boards,  128  Ray-o-vac  flash¬ 
light,  51  baseball  gloves,  107 
wristwatches,  92  transistor  ra¬ 
dios,  and  124  cameras  of  vari¬ 
ous  types.  Times  prizes  totaled 
over  $10,000  including  $2,000  in 
cash  awards. 

The  Record,  Hackensack,  N.J. 
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daily,  sent  E&P  a  10-page 
mimeographed  prize  catalog^ue 
showing  inventories,  and  num¬ 
ber  of  orders  required  for  each. 
The  list  included  sports  equip¬ 
ment,  cameras,  luggage,  watches, 
clocks,  bicycles  and  acces¬ 
sories,  hobby  equipment,  ra¬ 
dios  and  tv  sets,  tape  recorders 
and  phonographs,  camping  and 
outdoor  equipment,  games,  mod¬ 
els,  toys,  office  supplies,  clothing 
and  sportswear,  household  ap¬ 
pliances,  silverware,  and  gifts. 
Circulation  promotion  manager 
Carl  Roff  reports  that  the  Rec¬ 
ord  and  Paterson  (N.J.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Call  operate  what  they  refer 
to  as  a  “general  store”  opera¬ 
tion,  maintaining  their  shelves 
with  prizes  and  re-ordering 
when  needed. 

•  Incentive  awards  at  the 
Hagerstown  (Md.)  Herald-Mail 
run  to  approximately  $6,000  a 
year,  according  to  Robert  A. 
Lewis,  circulation  manager,  for 
a  newspaper  with  402  carriers. 
Prizes  are  based  on  35<  to  60f 
per  new  subscriber,  with  a  $3.00 
prize  requiring  seven  to  eight 
new  orders,  and  a  $10  prize 
calling  for  about  16  new  orders. 
Value  of  prizes  in  the  Herald- 
Mail’s  catalogue  runs  from 
about  $1  to  $20. 

.4Hards  for  Ser>ic«‘ 

•  Transistor  radios  topped 
the  list  of  popular  prizes  at  the 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and 
Gazette,  according  to  D.  L. 
Martz,  circulation  director.  $2,- 
672  worth  of  radios  were  pre¬ 
sented  as  prizes  last  year.  Other 
top  awards  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Sun  included  footballs,  ($3,- 
192) ;  basketballs,  walkie-talkie 
sets,  wristwatches,  table  radios, 
and  bicycles.  Total  cost  of  these 
items  ran  close  to  $12,000,  for 
a  carrier  organization  of  about 
1,200  boys.  This  is  in  addition  to 
special  incentive  awards  of  mer¬ 
chandise  presented  to  boys  for 
perfect  customer  service. 

•  The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent  gives  its  carriers 
awards  only  on  special  contests, 
usually  connected  with  a  “sum¬ 
mer  Spree”  or  “telephone  Mar¬ 
athon.”  Yet,  they  showed  a 
steady  circulation  growth  with 
presentation  of  transistor  ra¬ 
dios,  footballs,  clock  radios,  wal¬ 
kie-talkies,  mountain  tents, 
sleeping  bags,  bike  seats.  Ther¬ 
mos  outing  kits,  toboggans,  and 
other  awards,  heavy  in  the  out¬ 
door  classification.  While  not  as 
extensive  as  the  programs  of 
other  newspapers,  the  Post- 
Crescent,  with  604  carriers, 
showed  gains  of  1,500  daily  and 
2,700  Sunday,  helped  by  these 
contests. 

5  Conlesis  in  Year 

•  The  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  with  a  carrier  force 


of  4,000,  says  that  about  one  in 
four  participate  or  win  awards 
during  the  course  of  any  gpven 
incentive  program.  The  News 
conducted  five  such  contests  last 
year  with  prizes  total  $5,306. 

•  The  carrier  incentive  pro¬ 
gram  at  the  Oklahoma  City  Ok¬ 
lahoman  and  Times  is  a  $250,- 
000-per-year  business  divided 
into  three  parts:  prizes,  a  car¬ 
rier  scholarship  program,  and 
a  program  of  special  trips  and 
events.  $70,000  of  the  budget 
went  for  prize  premiums.  Last 
year’s  biggest  items  were:  214 
bicycles  at  a  cost  of  $6,377 ;  840 
ten-transistor  radios  at  a  cost  of 
$4,382;  and  270  small  electric 
appliances,  including  toasters, 
waxers,  etc.,  at  a  cost  of  $3,650. 

The  Oklahoman  and  Times 
scholarship  program  includes 
the  presentation  of  more  than 
1,000  $100  scholarship  certifi¬ 
cates  to  carriers  for  outstanding 
service  on  their  routes  over  a 
12-month  period  during  the  past 
five  years. 

Cash  or  merchandise  incen¬ 
tive  contests  are  conducted  52 
weeks  of  the  year  for  city,  coun¬ 
try,  independent  carriers,  farm 
service  drivers,  city  motor  route 
drivers,  agents,  managers  and 
supervisors.  As  the  contests 
only  run  between  two  and  six 
weeks,  the  turnover  in  prizes  in 
a  year  is  tremendous,  according 
to  Ron  Clarke,  circulation  direc¬ 
tor,  Oklahoman  and  Times 
prizes  are  earned  on  the  basis 
of  about  one  order  per  25f 
wholesale  value. 

Premium  Shows  Visiled 

•  Bill  Ritter,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.Y.,  makes  regu¬ 
lar  trips  to  the  premium,  toy 
and  sporting  goods  shows  in 
New  York  each  year  to  scout 
new  and  interesting  prizes  for 
his  newspaper’s  program.  With 
a  force  of  7,000  carriers.  News- 
day  inventories  and  distributes 
a  tremendous  volume  of  incen¬ 
tive  awards. 

Mr.  Ritter  reports  that  when 
he  ordered  600  women’s  hair 
dryers  for  a  Mother’s  Day  pro¬ 
motion,  the  distributor  told  him 
that  his  order  was  larger  than 
that  of  many  appliance  dealers. 

•  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Sun  cir¬ 
culation  manager  Frank  Ed¬ 
wards  enumerated  a  list  of  1965 
awards  on  his  newspaper,  be¬ 
ginning  with  122  transistor  ra¬ 
dios,  50  wristwatches,  50  sleep¬ 
ing  bags,  plus  many  other  items, 
including  cameras,  walkie- 
talkie  sets,  etc.  Average  cost  of 
prizes  for  the  Sun’s  4,000  car¬ 
riers  runs  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $20  each,  he  said,  for  a  total 
of  about  $5,000. 

“We  maintain  a  carrier  boys’ 
prize  store  which  has  proven 
very  popular,  and  wherein  the 
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carriers  can  choose  from  inI 
different  minimum  cost  itei^, 
These  are  listed  at  vario«| 
prices,  generally  in  the  loner  I 
order  bracket  to  be  within  I 
of  every  carrier,  ranging  #1 
value  from  one  order  up  to  jf. 
teen.  This  is  a  very  popular 
program,  and  items  range  aO 
the  way  from  flashlig^i 
through  fishing  sets  includia; 
reels,  bicycle  equipment,  and  a 
great  deal  of  sports  equipment 
We  would  estimate  that  during  | 
the  past  year  better  than  $12,.  j 
000  in  prizes  were  handled  ! 
through  this  store,”  he  said. 

«  *  * 

(An  article  on  carrier  tript, 
another  part  of  most  newspaper 
incentive  programs,  will  appear 
next  week  in  E&P.) 

• 

Amateurs  to  Make 
Art  for  Calendar 

Easton,  Pi 

The  Easton  Express  is  con-  ■ 
ducting  a  “Calendar  Photo  Con¬ 
test.”  It  is  open  to  all  amateur 
photographers,  although  sub¬ 
jects  are  confined  to  the  areas 
covered  by  the  newspaper’s  dr-  i 
culation.  1 

The  twelve  winning  photw,  i 
with  appropriate  credit  line,  will 
be  used  on  the  1967  calendar 
which  is  delivered  to  all  Express 
subscribers. 

The  winner  will  also  receive 
an  engraved  plaque  of  his  photo 
presented  at  an  awards  dinner. 

• 

COIN  SLOT  LUBRICANT 

Needless  damage  to  vending 
machines  by  customers  whose 
coins  fail  to  activate  unlockiiig 
mechanisms  because  of  internal 
corrosion  caused  by  moisture  can 
be  eliminated  with  a  spray-on 
application  of  a  rust  preventa¬ 
tive  and  lubricant  called  WD-40. 

Endorsement  of  this  chemical 
was  given  recently  by  V.  V.  Van 
Divert,  assistant  manager  of  the 
Toledo  Times,  when  he  said,  “We 
have  tried  WD-40  on  our  coin-  j 
operated  vending  racks  and  find  | 
it  quite  adaptable  to  our  purpw  j 
in  keeping  the  rack  operating  j 
during  wet  weather.”  } 

Rocket  Chemical  Company  of 
San  Diego,  California,  manufac-  I 
tures  WD-dO.  | 

•  I 

New  York  Press  i 

Pholographers  Elect  | 

Installation  of  officers  of  the  j 
New  York  Press  PhotograiAw  j 
Association  took  place  June  20 
at  Shea  Stadium.  They  are: 
President,  Robert  Walker, 
Times;  vicepresidents,  Harold 
Mathewson,  News,  and  PmI 
Rice,  World  Journal;  secretary, 
Stanley  Hall,  UPI ;  treasurer, 
Philip  Stanziola,  World  Joumi^ 
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Dick  Tracy  Nostalgia  Fills 
The  Smithsonian  Museum 


Taxes  and  War 

Labor  Urji*  Efcninrtion 


Washington  in  the  early  1930s. 

Old  Dick  Tracy  fans  were  Asked  whether  he  got  his  ideas 
taking  Chester  Gould  down  from  his  old  Chicago  days, 
Memory  Lane  at  the  Smithson-  Gould  said,  “Honest,  I  was  never 
ian  Institution  when  an  impu-  an  underworld  character  ...  I 
dent  young  reader  spoiled  the  knew  very  little  more  about  the 
nostalgic  mood  single-handedly,  underworld  than  anybody  else.” 

“How  come  Mr.  Bribery’s  been  He  just  had  the  “peculiar 
in  there  so  long?”  the  lad  asked  idea”  that  mobsters  “should  be 
Tracy’s  creator.  punished  for  what  they  were 

On  the  recovery,  Gould  said  doing,”  Gould  said,  and  thus 

Mr.  Bril  ery  represents  “some-  Tracy  appeared, 
thing  that  has  been  with  us  a  Tracy’s  old  shoot-first-and-ask- 
long  time”  and  might  be  in  his  questions-later  style  would  be 
comic  strip  for  some  time  to  “considered  a  little  bit  crude” 
come.  today,  Gould  said:  The  way 

“I  thought  when  he  was  things  are  going  now  in  the  law¬ 
throwing  that  cat  in  the  reser-  enforcement  field,  by  1970 
voir  he  was  going  to  fall  in  too,”  “Tracy  is  going  to  send  out  en- 
the  boy  persisted.  graved  invitations  to  lunch  and 

Gould  blinked  but  recovered  say,  ‘We’d  like  to  see  you — 
again,  telling  his  young  fan  he  we’re  afraid  you’re  doing  some- 

might  be  able  to  use  the  boy’s  thing  naughty.’  ” 

ideas  sometime.  But  Gould  said  he  did  like 

Otherwise,  most  of  the  ques-  what  is  going  on  in  outer  space 
tions  put  to  Gould  at  the  these  days.  He  called  the  race  to 
Museum  of  History  and  Tech-  the  moon  “the  greatest  detective 
nology  came  from  longtime  fans  story  I’ve  heard  of  yet.” 
who  asked  about  characters  Gould’s  talk  was  part  of  the 
much  older  than  Mr.  Bribery.  Smithsonian’s  “Cavalcade  of 
They  wanted  to  know  about  Comics”  going  on  until  July  2. 
B.  O.  Plenty,  Gravel  Gertie  and  Gould  originally  called  his 
even  Steve  the  Tramp  one  of  comic  strip  “Plainclothes  Tracy” 
Detective  Tracy’s  first  foes  back  in  1931. 


Expwti  Sm  Markat  at  Bottom  Now 


Miiamippi  Fincrily  G^]|Wet' 


A  miniature  nameplate  would  be  wise. 

I  1^  been  streamlined.  Note  the 

I  SLSfi  Spartan  Extrablack  used  as  the 

O  “accent  face”.  Used  as  a  kicker 

f  SEAMEN  TO  STRIKE)  an 

vXdS  i  1.  Vl.ll/  accent  face  needs  no  underscore 

y  1  ...  and  a  comp-room  nuisance 

I  jOOK  ’s  avoided.  Used  on  a  sideless 

RELUCTANT,  in  col- 
„  I  i  11  umn  4)  it  gives  good  typo- 

By  Edmund  C.  Arnold  graphic  color. 

The  use  of  the  heavy  Tempo 
There’s  no  nameplate  on  our  for  top  and  bottom  banners 
Page  of  the  Week  but,  aside  gives  impact  to  the  page  and 
from  that,  it’s  a  real  front-pagey  anchors  it  into  a  dandy  layout, 
looking  layout,  isn’t  it?  I  suggest  you  look  at  your 

It  isn’t  a  front  page;  it’s  the  back  page  again.  Are  you  best 
back  page — of  the  Lowell  serving  your  readers  by  keeping 
(Mass.)  Sun.  And  a  mighty  it  for  advertising?  And  are  you 
wdl-read  one  it  is,  too.  best  serving  your  advertisers? 

It  seems  to  me  that  many  an  Actually,  the  better  you  make 
editor  would  build  more  reader-  your  total  newspaper,  the  better 
ship  if  he  used  his  back  page  the  exposure  to  each  ad  in  it. 

display  like  this  ARNOLD’S  ANCIENT 
rather  than  by  opening  up  an  You  use  the  backdoor 

^de  page.  The  easy  access.bil-  j  ^  ^ 

ity  of  an  outside  page  is  a  big  ,  . .  » 

inducement  to  readership.  your  ne  .spaper. 

I  would  run  a  miniature  name¬ 
plate  on  this  page  if  I  were  in  Vi*»t  Nnm 

Editor  Clem  Costello.  I  don’t  woumled  in  Y  let  INam 

think  you  can  over-display  your  Washington 

trademark;  indeed,  it  gains  from  Ward  Just,  Vietnam  corres- 
ffreater  exposure.  pondent  for  the  Washington 

1  like  the  news  roundup  col-  Post,  is  in  a  Saigon  hospital 
umn  in  columns  1-2.  Note  that  recovering  from  wounds  suffered 
the  day  of  the  week  becomes  when  he  was  hit  by  grenade 
the  column  name  and  thus  adds  fragments  while  covering  the 
to  the  immediacy  of  a  good  news-  recent  Operation  Hawthorne 
paper.  with  the  101st  Airborne  Bri- 

I  also  like  the  all-Spartan  gade.  Just  was  hit  in  the  back 
head  schedule  and  the  way  it’s  of  one  leg  with  the  fragments. 
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Hot  News  Season 
Seen  Facing  U.S. 


GOING,  GOING  .  .  .  Ross  Game,  left,  of  the  Napa  (Calif.)  Reg¬ 
ister,  is  passing  on  the  gavel  as  his  term  as  chairman  of  the 
California-Nevada  AP  News  Executives  Council  comes  to  end.  In¬ 
coming  chairman  is  John  Moon,  center,  with  Phil  Garrison,  right 
vicechairman. 


Stanford,  Calif. 

Continued  fearless  and  accu¬ 
rate  Washington  reporting  in  a 
long  and  hot  pressure  season 
that  lies  ahead  was  assured 
newspaper  executives  attending 
the  CNPA  Editors  Conference 
here  June  18  by  Merriman 
Smith,  White  House  reporter 
for  United  Press  International. 

The  capital’s  newsmen  are  un¬ 
afraid  of  pressure  groups  and 
will  report  “and  report  what  it 
is” — he  declared. 

“Let  no  man  sway  us  from 
our  basic — reporting  to  the  best 
of  our  ability  and  telling  what 
it  means,”  he  said. 

Coolness  Urged 

Smith  expressed  hope  the 
news  corps  would  remain  as  cool 
and  detached  as  possible  in 
bridging  information  between 
the  government  and  people. 

But  this  tense  task  of  present¬ 
ing  an  accurate  picture  may  ex¬ 
tend  into  a  full  year,  perhaps 
over  a  long,  hot  era,  he  declared. 

President  Johnson  wants 
peace  and  wants  a  record,  but  he 
faces  the  sternest  test  ever  in 
the  developing  Southeast  Asian 
crisis.  Smith  believes. 

And  as  he  “takes  his  lumps” 
he  may  lay  a  great  many  trou¬ 
bles  to  the  press,  it  was  fore¬ 
cast.  The  veteran  of  five  Presi¬ 
dential  administrations  believes 
President  Johnson  pays  entirely 
too  much  attention  to  the  news¬ 
papers  and  to  broadcast  media, 
he  said  “in  all  respect  to  the 
President.” 

Trends  Noted 

From  the  standpoint  of  the 
White  House  press  corps,  there 
seems  to  be  a  gp^ater  centraliza¬ 
tion  of  news  with  each  change 
of  administration. 

Meanwhile  the  energy,  ex¬ 
pense  and  trials  of  vastly  in¬ 
creased  coverage  of  every  move 
by  the  President  has  mounted. 

This  intensification  has  been 
necessitated  since  Dallas,  1963, 
“and  God  knows  what  shape  his¬ 
tory  would  be  in  today  if  some 
trained,  professional  witnesses 
had  not  been  present  that  day” 
when  President  Kennedy  was 
assassinated,  he  submitted. 

The  UPI  veteran’s  report  was 
among  a  series  of  feature  at¬ 
tractions  which  drew  a  record 
attendance  of  some  300  at  the 
28th  annual  conference  here. 

A1  Perrin,  Riverside  Press- 
Enterprise,  was  chairman  of  the 
sessions.  Gordon  Sinclair,  Santa 
Cruz  Sentinel,  was  elected  1967 


chairman.  Thomas  Keevil,  New¬ 
port  Beach  Orange  Coast  Daily 
Pilot,  is  vicechairman. 

Directors  adopted  a  resolution 
expressing  support  for  Annette 
Buchanan,  20,  University  of 
Oregon  student  who  is  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Oregon  Daily 
Emerald. 

Miss  Buchanan  has  declined 
to  reveal  the  names  of  seven 
students  she  interviewed  about 
smoking  marijuana  for  a  story 
the  Emerald  published  May  24. 
She  has  been  cited  for  a  June 
27  trial  for  contempt  of  court. 

Crime  Coverage  Changing 

In  concluding  his  report  to 
the  CNPA  editors  on  special  re¬ 
search  studies  into  the  reaction 
of  juries  to  published  reports  of 
crimes.  Dr.  Walter  Wilcox, 
chairman,  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles,  predicted  a 
gradual  evolution  in  pre-trial 
newspaper  coverage. 

Nothing  dramatic  will  occur, 
but  good  balanced  coverage  will 
result,  he  forecast,  declaring  the 
Supreme  Court  has  twice  said 
pre-trial  impressions  cannot  be 
erased  from  the  minds  of  jurors. 

When  Dr.  Wilcox  was  chal¬ 
lenged  on  the  ground  the  high 
court  ruling  in  the  Dr.  Samuel 
Sheppard  case  left  the  erasing 
to  the  judges,  Albert  Pickerell 
of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley  read  from  the  text 
of  the  decision  and  pointed  out 
it  stated  the  court  should  have 
warned  the  newspapers.  Picker¬ 
ell  believes  the  change  already 
has  occurred. 

In  support  of  his  belief  a 
gradual  newspaper  change  will 
be  necessary.  Dr.  Wilcox  re¬ 
ported  preliminary  results  of  his 
special  research.  These  showed 
the  publication  of  a  reported 
confession  to  be  most  damaging 
in  jury  deliberation.  It  also 
showed  the  publication  of  a 
police  record  is  dangerous  to  the 
person  facing  trial. 

Two  other  recent  studies 
made  by  others  showed  what  he 
described  as  the  communicating 
effect  of  pre-trial  reports.  In 
one  study  it  was  shown  a  single 
negative  statement  in  a  news 
story  had  “a  48  degree  effect,” 
while  three  such  statements  had 
a  66  degree  score. 

In  mock  trial  tests  it  was 
shown  that  at  least  one  jury 
mentioned  pre-trial  publication 
in  three  of  four  cases,  he  also 
reported. 

In  his  own  research.  Dr.  Wil¬ 


cox  found  a  marked  difference 
in  the  coverage  of  crime  by 
three  different  metropolitan 
newspapers.  One  paper’s  re¬ 
ports  of  crime  contained  refer¬ 
ences  to  prejudicial  matters 
dealing  with  race  and  similar 
factors.  Two  newspapers  scrup¬ 
ulously  avoided  any  possible 
defamatory  items,  he  said. 

Limits  on  Automation 

One  has  to  have  automation, 
but  you  cannot  have  an  auto¬ 
mated  newspaper,  except  in  its 
mechanical  facilities,  according 
to  Herbert  Brucker,  director, 
Stanford  Professional  Journal¬ 
ism  Fellowships. 

“Let  us  never  forget  that  you 
cannot  automate  that  fluid,  in¬ 
tangible,  spiritual  thing  that 
comes  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
human  soul  and  that,  if  given 
full  freedom  in  journalism, 
makes  ours  the  most  rewarding 
calling  there  is,”  he  submitted. 

In  many  cities,  he  said,  mo¬ 
nopoly  pro\ides  built-in  protec¬ 
tion  against  failure. 

“Monopoly  papers  don’t  die. 
What  some  of  them  do  instead 
is  to  become  zombies,  dead  on 
their  feet,”  remarked  the  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant. 

On  Dead-End  Path 

Newspapers,  he  asserted, 
need  not  go  down  the  same 
dead-end  path  as  rival  media 
and  fresh  distractions,  for  a 
printed  newspaper  remains  es¬ 
sential. 

As  proof  of  how  an  improved 
editorial  product  can  meet  and 
triumph  over  a  new  competition 
he  pointed  to  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  as  a  spectacular  exam¬ 
ple,  and  the  New  York  Times — 
today  “actually  more  human  and 
colorful,  as  well  as  more  analyti¬ 
cal  and  inclined  to  dig  in  un¬ 
plowed  fields,  than  it  was.” 


Perils  of  Viet 
Fighting  Told 

Stanford,  Calit 

Americans  have  been  given  as 
incredibly  difficult  job  in  Viet 
Nam  and  are  performing  their 
assignment  with  fabulous  cour¬ 
age,  according  to  Hugh  Mulli¬ 
gan,  Associated  Press  Newsfea- 
tures  writer. 

Service  men  must  endure 
weather,  heat,  insects,  leeches, 
snakes,  bugs,  disease  as  well  as 
the  confusion  over  why  they  are 
there,  he  told  the  Associated 
Press  News  Executives  Council 
here. 

Those  assigned  to  the  moua- 
tain  people  face  meals  of  snakes 
and  bats  covered  with  a  native 
product  the  GIs  have  named 
armpit  sauce,  he  added. 

Mixed  with  specific  instances 
of  valiant  death  noted  in  his  sii 
months  in  Viet  Nam  were  suck 
lighter  moments  of  the  war  as 
the  successive  toasts  to  the  Mops 
(Calif.)  Register  and  the  AP 
in  tribute  to  wine  provided  by 
Ross  Game,  Register  editor  and 
APNEC  chairman,  during  a  visit 
to  the  war  front. 

Moon  Is  Chairman 

John  Moon,  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze,  is 
APNEC’s  new  chairman  witi 
Wyman  Riley,  Vallejo  (Calif.) 
Newspapers,  vicechairman  and 
Phil  Garrison,  Lancaster 
(Calif.)  Antelope  Valley  Gtr 
zette,  secretary-treasurer. 

First  place  winners  in  th 
California-Nevada  AP  competi¬ 
tion  included  Ted  Thackrey  JCi 
Los  Angeles  Herald-Exanuiur; 
Ross  Newhan,  Long  Beach  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Press-Telegram;  Jobs 
Sinor,  San  Diego  Tribune,  and 
Lisa  Hobbs,  San  Francisco  Et- 
aminer. 
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]New  Methods 
Seen  at  Hand 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

A  new  era  of  communications 
which  will  provide  instant  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  subject  desired  is 
only  15  to  20  years  away,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Tom  Billinjfs  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press. 

He  said  a  housewife  will  scan 
a  jjrocery  ad,  a  husband  will 
study  latest  stock  quotations,  a 
student  will  obtain  the  news — 
and  back^ound — on  a  specific 
development— merely  by  pre.ss- 
ing  buttons  on  a  console. 

Books,  magazines  and  news¬ 
papers  will  become  old-fash¬ 
ioned,  he  predicted.  Newspapers 
are  in  the  best  position  to  util¬ 
ize  this  new  methodology,  but 
only  if  they  seize  the  initiative. 
Billings  told  the  United  Press 
International  News  Executives 
Conference  here  last  week. 

Such  an  inquiry  information 
service  already  is  technologically 
possible.  Copley  Newspapers 
have  such  a  program  linking 
individual  newspapers  and  head¬ 
quarters  offices  but  it  is  limited 
to  accounting  matters  now. 

Innovations  are  being  studied 
or  tested,  reported  Ted  Wiegar, 
assistant  managing  editor,  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Developments  include  tele¬ 
vision  circuits  linking  the  news 
desk  with  makeup  and  the  photo 
editor’s  desk  with  the  dark 
room.  (The  Washington  Post 
has  installed  such  a  system  for 
editing  pictures.) 

The  Santa  Monica  Outlook 
has  been  studying  “a  television 
on  a  trolley”  which  would  enable 
the  news  desk  to  scan  composing 
room  page  makeup  conditions 
and  view  engravings  on  the 
forms,  said  Ronald  Funk,  Out¬ 
look  editor  and  chairman  of  the 
UPI  panel. 

Times’  engineers  also  are 
studying  a  method  of  photo 
transmission  from  its  cruising 
reporter  cars,  which  are  radio- 
equipped,  Wiegar  advised.  One 
method  uses  a  Polaroid  pack 
with  a  4  X  5  attachment  which 
provides  radio-transmitted  8  x 
10-inch  pictures.  Such  equip¬ 
ment  is  provided  by  Muirhead, 
a  British  firm.  The  cost  is  $10,- 
000  a  unit. 

A  direct  recorder  enabling 
quick  reproduction  of  a  re¬ 
porter’s  voice  message  by  tele¬ 
phone  wire  also  is  under  exam¬ 
ination  at  the  Times.  The  re¬ 
corder  costing  $1500  is  estimated 
to  be  capable  of  providing  60,- 
000  words  for  1.25  cents  a  word 
against  a  3-cents-a-word  cost  for 
wire  messages. 

James  Anderson,  editor,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  is  the  new  chair¬ 
man  of  UPIENC. 


LEAFING  through  some  references  in  the  Minneapolis  Post-Dispatch,  incoming  chairman  of  the  Newspaper 

Star  and  Tribune  library  are  these  members  of  the  Division;  Robert  Lopez,  Minneapolis  S  and  T  librarian; 

Special  Libraries  Association  during  a  break  in  con-  Marian  M.  Orgain,  Houston  Chronicle,  past  chairman; 

vention  sessions:  Left  to  right — Roy  T.  King,  St.  Louis  Beatrice  DuBois,  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 

ciation,  and  Clem  Vitek,  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 


Media  Unite 
In  Fol  Battle 

Stanford,  Calif. 

Representatives  of  newspaper 
publishing  and  of  broadcasting 
united  forces  here  June  19  to 
form  the  California  Freedom  of 
Information  Committee. 

The  sponsoring  organizations 
are  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  and  the  California 
Broadcasting  Association. 

The  organization  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  provide  a  single,  power¬ 
ful  voice  in  a  continuing  battle 
for  freedom  of  information  on 
a  permanent  basis. 

L.  L.  (Larry)  Sisk,  managing 
editor,  San  Francisco  Evening 
Tribune,  was  elected  chairman 
at  the  organization  meeting  in 
the  Stanford  University  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communications  and 
Journalism.  Thirty  persons  at¬ 
tended. 

In  summing  up  the  results  of 
the  sessions  Sisk  described  the 
CFOIC  as  an  executive  commit¬ 
tee  which  is  “in  business  right 
now”  to  speak  for  freedom  of 
information  and  to  oppose  re¬ 
straints  on  this  right. 

Virgil  Mitchell  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Broadcasting  Association 
was  elected  vicepresident  and 
Guy  Ryan,  San  Diego  Tribune 
and  director  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi’s  Region  11,  secretary. 

The  executive  committee  is 
composed  of  the  three  officers; 
Ben  Martin,  general  manager, 
CNPA;  Howard  Smiley,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  CBA;  Victor 
Reed,  American  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  Alexander  Bodi, 
Palo  Alto  Times. 
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H-I  News  Manager 

Cleveland 
Terrell  L.  Jenkins  has  been 
promoted  to  the  new  post  of  cor¬ 
porate  news  manager  for 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 
He  will  be  responsible  for  de¬ 
veloping  an  enlarged  program  of 
news  and  information  on  the 
activities  and  products  of  the 
nine  U.S.  and  European  divi¬ 
sions  and  subsidiaries  of  Harris- 
Intertype,  manufacturer  of 
printing  equipment  and  elec¬ 
tronic  products.  Jenkins  joined 
the  company  in  1961  as  editor 
of  employe  publications  for  the 
Harris-Seybold  division. 

• 

Fund  for  Scholars 

OCONOMOWOC,  Wis. 
Scholarships  totaling  $7,800 
were  awarded  to  14  students 
here  June  9,  by  the  Oconomowoc 
Scholarship  Fund.  The  awards 
raised  to  $102,671,  the  total 
grants  made  by  the  fund  since 
its  organization  in  1948,  under 
the  sponsorship  of  the  Ocono¬ 
mowoc  Enterprise,  a  weekly 
newspaper.  There  is  no  solicita¬ 
tion  for  funds  other  than  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  contribute  in  the 
news  and  editorial  columns  of 
the  Enterprise. 

• 

Weekly  in  a  Bank 

Longview,  Texas 
Publisher  Carl  Estes  plans  to 
house  one  of  his  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  the  Greggtonian,  in  a 
building  formerly  used  by  the 
East  Texas  Bank  and  Trust 
Company.  In  addition  to  general 
offices  of  the  weekly,  a  branch 
office  of  the  Longview  Daily 
News  and  Morning  Journal  will 
be  located  there.  Estes  also  owns 
the  Longview  Lens,  a  weekly. 


Competitive  Libel 
Penalty  Upheld 

The  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals,  Second  Circuit,  this 
week  upheld  a  jury’s  judgment 
of  $125,000  against  a  manufac¬ 
turer  for  using  libelous  state¬ 
ments  to  fight  a  competitor. 

The  Diapulse  Corporation  of 
America  won  the  verdict  in  a 
suit  against  the  Birtcher  Corpo¬ 
ration.  Both  companies  manu¬ 
factured  a  diathermy  machine. 

In  the  court’s  opinion.  Judge 
Irving  R.  Kaufman  wrote: 

“An  inevitable  concomitant  of 
our  highly  competitive  enter¬ 
prise  system  is  that  businessmen 
engage  in  ‘puffing’  their  products 
while  they  attempt  to  downgrade 
those  of  their  competitors. 

“Ordinarily,  the  law  tries  to 
maintain  a  position  of  neutrality 
toward  the  techniques  of  exag¬ 
gerated  salesmanship  which 
have  become  commonplace  to¬ 
day. 

“But  when  these  tactics  begin 
to  exceed  reasonabe  bounds  and 
a  party  is  truly  aggrieved,  the 
judicial  process  will  redress  the 
wrong.” 

• 

Plans  New  Daily 

McAlester,  Okla. 

An  offset-printed  morning 
daily  newspaper  will  be  started 
here  in  September,  according  to 
an  announcement  by  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Gene  Stipe  of  McAlester  and 
Fred  Stovall,  publisher  of  the 
Latimer  County  News-Tribune 
at  Wilburton.  William  E.  Fol¬ 
som,  a  former  editor  of  the  Me- 
Alester  News-Capital,  will  be 
editor  and  a  stockholder,  Stovall 
said. 
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Comics 

(Continued  from  page  7) 


couldn’t  happen  here,  but  it  can 
be  done.” 

Gray’s  strip  carries  about  as 
much  humor  as  a  funeral  and 
the  jokes  made  are  by  readers 
who  wonder  why  he  never  pves 
Annie  pupils.  He  does  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  guise  his 
bedraggled  Annie  or  eccentric 
Daddy  Warbucks  and  any  of  his 
other  monotonous  characters 
with  any  form  of  subtle  satire. 
They  just  stand  there  and  decry 
alleged  injustices. 

In  Official  ^'ar  Games 

Another  who  takes  a  serious 
point  of  view,  especially  the  mili¬ 
taristic  point  of  view,  is  Milt 
Caniff.  In  a  recent  Steve  Canyon 
exploit,  for  instance,  one  of  his 
female  characters.  Copper  Cal¬ 
houn,  is  participating  in  official 
war  games  at  the  Pentagon,  a 
realm  where  civilians  dare  not 
tread. 

Interestingly  enough,  a  news 
magazine  used  a  strip  of  Copper 
voicing  acid  opinions  of  the  De¬ 
fense  Department’s  civilian 
leadership  as  a  blast  at  Secre- 
tarj*  Robert  McNamara. 

And  the  list  goes  on.  Dick 
Tracy  has  married  off  junior  to 
a  deer-horned  moon  maiden, 
Terry  and  the  Pirates  is  fighting 
the  Viet  Cong  and  Winnie 
Winkle  has  joined  the  Peace 
Corps. 

One  of  the  major  issues  that 
has  been  sadly  neglected  by  the 
comics  has  been  the  civil  rights 
struggle  and  except  for  Morrie 
Turner’s  new  strip.  Wee  Pals, 
Negfro  characters  are  distinctly 
missing  from  the  funnies. 

A  serious  reflection  on  the  role 
of  the  comics  is  warranted  by 
both  cartoonists  and  editors. 

• 

Strike  Continues, 

Paper  Makes  Gains 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak. 

A  mediation  session  between 
the  Sioux  Falls  Argus-Leader 
and  Typographical  Union  No. 
218  took  place  June  14  and  at 
the  conclusion  a  federal  media¬ 
tor  reported  that  no  settlement 
had  been  reached  with  printers 
who  struck  the  paper  Feb.  26. 

The  Argus-Leader  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  publish.  William  H. 
Leopard,  publisher,  said  the  pa¬ 
per  had  its  biggest  linage  month 
in  history  in  March.  Linage 
gains  also  were  registered  in 
April  and  May,  he  said. 

While  pickets  continued  to 
ring  the  plant  in  protest  chiefly 
against  the  tape-punching  learn¬ 
er  provision  in  the  contract, 
pressmen,  stereotypers  and 
mailers  honored  their  contracts. 


‘Prof  Gives 
Axioms  of 
Journalism 

By  Cainpl>ell  Watson 

Reno,  Nev. 

Observations  from  a  half- 
century  of  journalism  poured 
from  A.  L.  Higginbotham  as 
friends  from  throughout  the 
West  met  here  recently  in  his 
honor. 

All  were  keyed  to  his  belief 
that  newspapers  face  the  bright¬ 
est  future  in  their  276-year  his¬ 
tory,  a  verity  to  the  dedicated 
man  known  as  “Prof”  and  as 
“Al”  and  identified  as  Alfred 
H.  Higginbotham  only  in  the 
University  of  Nevada  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  recently  named  in  his 
honor. 

4-0  Years  Here 

His  observations  are  seasoned 
with  direction  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity’s  journalism  education  pro¬ 
gram  for  40  years,  preceded  by 
three  years  on  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  news  staff. 

The  Prof  leavened  his  remarks 
with  home-spun  psychology.  He 
classified  readers  as  the  real 
editors  of  newspapers  and  the 
delivery  boy  as  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  person  on  the  paper. 

But  his  key  axiom  is  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  far  more 
vital  to  American  democracy 
than  freedom  of  speech.  He 
spelled  out  his  views  in  this 
manner: 

“Printed  journalism  can  be 
read  and  reread,  analyzed,  ab¬ 
sorbed,  accepted,  repudiated,  all 
in  specific  terms.  And  a  news¬ 
paper,  as  a  social  institution, 
can  be  held  responsible. 

“Speech  cannot  be  checked, 
and  is  lost  in  the  wind.” 

Ethics  Rated 

In  defense  of  newspapers, 
the  Prof  rates  the  ethics  of  jour¬ 
nalism  as  high  as  that  of  any 
profession  “and  higher  than 
some.” 

He  explains  that  since  there 
are  all  kinds  of  people  in  the 
world,  there  will  always  be  all 
kinds  of  papers  to  serve  them, 
adding: 

“No  newspaper  tells  the 
philosophical  truth  in  a  single 
issue,  but,  over  a  period  of  time, 
day  by  day  publication  of  the 
news  of  events  evolves  into  the 
truth,  in  the  larger  sense,  about 
our  society.” 

Pointing  a  sharp  ruler  of 
criticism,  he  descrites  newspa¬ 
permen  as  the  worst  masochists 
in  any  profession.  He  declares 
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that  until  they  stop  “hanging 
themselves  on  the  cross  all  the 
time”  they  cannot  expect  the 
respect  of  their  communities, 
and  especially  the  young  people. 

Recruiting  Lament 

Describing  newspaper  recruit¬ 
ing  methods  as  about  the  worst 
in  the  country,  the  Prof  says 
papers  are  letting  the  best  jour¬ 
nalism  talent  slip  to  competing 
media. 

And  he  adds  that  newspapers 
can  have  any  kind  of  journal¬ 
ism  education  they  want.  If  they 
don’t  act,  they  are  likely  to  get 
education  about  journalism  in¬ 
stead  of  education  for  journal¬ 
ism.  Then  they  will  have  readers 
who  are  chiefly  critics  of  news¬ 
papers  and  no  educated  staffers 
to  conduct  them,  he  observes. 

Journalism  teachers  ought  to 
regard  themselves  as  the  teach¬ 
ing  branch  of  the  profession,  he 
added,  asking:  “Why  do  some 
journalism  teachers  feel  ill  at 
ease  among  newspapermen?” 

To  his  view  a  qualified  jour¬ 
nalism  teacher  ought  to  be  able 
to  step  into  a  city  room  and  take 
over  a  job  on  five  minutes  notice. 
He  notes  that,  unfortunately, 
some  have  never  been  in  a  news 
room. 

Education  Evaluation 

The  Prof  admits  there  are  all 
kinds  of  journalism  education. 
He  rates  all  good,  if  of  high 
quality. 

And  he  believes  education  for 
journalism  has  been  a  big  in¬ 
fluence  in  raising  newspaper 
standards. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  holds  great 
promise  toward  elevating  stand¬ 
ards,  which  must  be  raised  vol¬ 
untarily,  since  the  press  cannot 
be  licensed. 

News  values  are  based  on 
deep  seated  human  habits,  atti¬ 
tudes,  and  responses,  all  mainly 
emotional,  he  reports.  Since 
these  things  change  little,  if  at 
all,  news  values  are  basically  the 
same  through  the  ages. 

But  he  warns  that  readers  do 


not  enjoy — and  do  shun — stories 
editorials  and  features  whid 
they  cannot  understand.  They 
feel  baffled,  an  unpleasant  seg. 
sation. 

Hence  the  challenge  of  joiu^ 
nalism  is  to  make  the  obscnn 
clear  and  readable,  he  cxplaim 

As  a  finale,  he  submits  it  it 
about  time  newspapers  come  ont 
of  the  dark  ages  in  relation  to 
production  methods,  editoriil 
salaries,  circulation  practice!, 
local  depth  news  coverage,  edi- 
torial  personnel,  efficiency  in  op. 
eration  and  other  matters. 

The  educator  was  honored  at 
a  dinner  here  preceded  by  a 
Press  Club  gathering.  It  was  a 
gathering  that  just  grew  under 
promptings  from  Mark  Curtis, 
club  president,  Warren  Lerude, 
Reno  Evening  Gazette,  and  tho 
sponsorships  of  state  and  local 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  chapters  and 
the  club. 

Multiple  laurels 

His  honors  include  founder, 
charter  secretary  and  president, 
American  Society  of  Journalism 
School  Administrators;  national 
vicepresident.  Sigma  Delta  Chi, 
president  of  Kappa  Tau  Alpha 
and  president  and  secretary- 
manager,  Nevada  State  Press 
Association. 

“Al”  Higginbotham  will  con¬ 
tinue  as  secretary-manager  of 
NSPA,  a  post  held  for  22  years. 
And  youth  is  his  continuing  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  he  definitely  pro¬ 
poses  to  continue  his  association 
with  students  here. 

Newcomers  are  always  prom¬ 
ising  and  the  future  will  supply 
successive  classes  of  graduate 
who  will  challenge  Nevada’s 
newspaper  greats  of  the  past,  he 
assured. 

New  quarters  of  the  Alfred  L 
Higginbotham  Department  of 
Journalism  will  open  next  sum¬ 
mer.  There  will  be  13,000  square 
feet  of  offices,  classrooms  and 
laboratories.  The  central  foyer 
will  house  the  Nevada  Newspa¬ 
per  Hall  of  Fame,  founded  yean 
ago  and  since  widely  copied  in 
other  states. 

• 

Martin  Oohs  Joins 
Board  of  Directors 

Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Martin  S.  Ochs,  editor  of  the 
Chattanooga  Times,  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Times  Printing  Co.  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting.  He  is  the  sot 
of  Adolph  Shelby  Ochs,  fomw 
general  manager  of  the  Times 
who  retired  three  years  ago. 

Other  board  members  who 
were  re-elected  are:  Arthur 
Hays  Sulzberger,  chairmaa; 
Ruth  S.  Golden,  Iphigene  Ocfc 
Sulzberger,  Arthur  Ochs  Suk 
berger,  William  C.  McKeni* 
and  Fi’ancis  A.  Cox. 
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CON  FERENC  E  PROGRAM 

Latin  America 
In  UPI  Spotlight 


Newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  from  throughout  North 
America  will  take  a  close  look  in 
September  at  their  own  coverage 
of  the  increasingly  important 
Latin  American  story — and  they 
will  go  to  Mexico  to  do  it. 

The  occasion  will  be  the 
Seventh  Annual  Conference  of 
United  Press  International  Edi¬ 
tors  and  Publishers,  the  first  to 
be  held  outside  the  United 
States.  The  conference,  to  be 
attended  by  more  than  300  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers,  UPI  executives 
and  their  wives,  will  take  place 
in  the  Maria  Isabel  Hotel  in 
Mexico  City. 

President  Gustavo  Diaz  Ordaz 
will  open  the  conference,  which 
starts  Sept.  26  and  runs  through 
Sept.  28.  He  will  be  introduced 
by  UPI  President  Mims  Thoma¬ 
son  to  the  executives  of  news¬ 
papers  served  by  UPI  in  Mexico, 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Broad  Topics 

“Latin  American  and  United 
States  Press  Relations”  is  one 
of  four  broad  topics  to  come 
under  discussion  at  panel  ses¬ 
sions.  The  others  are:  “Auto¬ 
mation  in  Newspapers,”  “The 
Prestige  of  the  Press”  and 
“Moves  Ahead  by  UPI.” 

Wives  of  delegates  will  be 
entertained  in  a  social  schedule 
that  will  introduce  them  to  some 
of  Mexico’s  most  colorful  insti¬ 
tutions  and  traditions. 

Mrs.  Diaz  Ordaz,  first  lady  of 
Mexico,  will  be  the  hostess  at  a 
tea  for  the  ladies  on  Sept.  26. 
The  next  day,  they  will  visit  the 
National  Palace  and  Guadalupe 
and  on  the  last  day  they  will 
tour  the  Bazaar  Sabado — the 
“Saturday  Bazaar.” 

The  world-famous  Ballet  Fol- 
clorico  will  present  a  special 
performance  on  the  opening  day 
and  Mexico’s  musical  strolling 
mariachis  will  play  during  the 
closing  banquet. 

Reagan  and  Brown  Invited 

Republican  Ronald  Reagan 
and  Democratic  Gov.  Edmund 
G.  Brown,  candidates  for  the 
governorship  of  California,  have 
been  invited  to  present  the  issues 
in  one  of  the  year’s  most  signifi¬ 
cant  American  political  races. 

The  first  panel  discussion  will 
take  a  close  look  at  the  advances 
made  by  UPI  during  the  past 
year.  Roger  Tatarian,  UPI  edi¬ 
tor  and  vicepresident,  will  be 
chairman  and  Richard  C.  Steele, 
president  and  publisher  of  the 


Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
and  Evening  Gazette,  will  be 
host. 

Reports  on  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  the  delivery  of  news 
and  newspictures  and  on  jour¬ 
nalistic  advances  in  covering 
news  editorially  and  pictorially 
will  come  from  James  F.  Darr, 
UPI  general  manager  for  com¬ 
munications;  Julius  Frandsen, 
general  Washington  manager 
and  UPI  vicepresident;  and 
Cliff  McDowell,  general  manager 
for  UPI  Newspictures. 

“A  critique — gentlemanly  or 
otherwise” — a  frank  appraisal 
of  how  the  news  report  looks 
from  an  editor’s  desk — will  be 
offered  by  Eugene  S.  Pulliam, 
assistant  publisher  of  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News. 

Beccpiion  and  BuBet 

The  day’s  work  will  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  Mexican  Tourist  De¬ 
partment  reception  on  the  roof 
of  the  Maria  Isabel  Hotel  and 
the  performance  by  the  Ballet 
Folclorico. 

The  impact  of  automation  on 
newspapers  will  be  discussed  the 
following  day  by  a  panel  pre¬ 
sided  over  by  Hugh  B.  Patter¬ 
son  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
Arkan.sas  Gazette  of  Little  Rock. 
Ronald  White,  production  and 
engineering  director  of  the 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers, 
will  address  the  conference. 

Frank  Haven,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
will  discuss  “effects  of  automa¬ 
tion  editorially”;  Stephen 
Rogers,  president  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald- Journal, 
will  discuss  “introduction  of 
plant-wide  automation” ;  Terry 
Walsh,  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  News, 
will  talk  on  “financial  aspects  of 
automation”  and  Emmett  Ded- 
mon,  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  will  take  a  look  at  “auto¬ 
mation  and  the  unions.” 

That  afternoon’s  panel  on 
“The  Prestige  of  the  Press”  will 
be  conducted  by  J.  Hart  Clinton, 
president  of  the  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times.  Mark  Collins, 
publisher  of  the  Baltimore 
News- American,  will  make  an 
opening  report  and  Eugene 
Gueymard,  managing  editor  of 
the  Baton  Rouge  (La.)  State- 
Times,  will  analyze  coverage  of 
the  war  in  Viet  Nam. 

“Are  we  stereotyped  by  Eco¬ 
nomics?”  is  the  question  to  be 
pursued  by  Hugh  N.  Ronald, 
publisher  of  the  Portland  (Ind.) 


Commercial-Review.  E.  Earl 
Hawkes,  publisher  of  the  Deseret 
News  Publishing  Co.  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  will  speak  on 
“improvement  of  our  image”  and 
Frank  Ahlgren,  editor  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  will  discuss  “Is  news 
being  managed?” 

Hemisphere  Coverage 

Three  editors  from  Latin 
America  and  three  from  the 
United  States  will  turn  to  the 
question  of  coverage  of  news 
from  south  of  the  border  by 
American  papers  and  coverage 
of  the  U.S.  by  Latin  American 
newspapers  in  the  fourth  panel 
on  the  conference’s  final  day. 

Romulo  O’Farrell  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  Publicaciones  Her- 
rerias,  S.A.,  will  be  chairman 
and  John  H.  Perry  Jr.,  president 
of  Perry  Publications,  Inc.  of 
West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  will  be 
host  of  the  discussion. 

Jim  Budd,  editor  of  the  News 
of  Mexico  City,  will  look  at 
“coverage  of  Latin  America  by 
the  U.S.”  and  editorial  director 
Robert  Segal  of  the  Rio  Grande 
Valley  Group  Newspapers  head¬ 
quartered  in  Brownsville,  Tex., 
will  discuss  “coverage  of  the 
U.S.  by  Latin  America.” 

An  editor  from  Mexico  will 
ask  and  answer  this  question: 
“Do  U.S.  and  Latin  American 
press  views  coincide  or  diverge?” 
and  William  Giandoni,  Latin 
American  affairs  editor  for  the 
Copley  News  Service,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “improvement  of  press  re¬ 
lations.” 

Merriman  Smith,  UPI  White 
House  correspondent,  will  serve 
as  toastmaster  for  the  banquet. 

Striking  Printer 
Gnilty  of  Assault 

Toronto 

Convicted  of  assault  causing 
bodily  harm,  Robert  MacDonald 
Cormack,  42,  a  striking  printer 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star,  was  fined 
$100  or  sentenced  to  serve  20 
days  in  jail,  in  police  court  here 
June  15. 

Cormack  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  assaulting  Ken¬ 
neth  H.  Ferance  on  December  3 
last  when  the  latter  attempted 
to  enter  the  building  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail. 

Members  of  Toronto  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  including  Cor¬ 
mack,  have  been  on  strike  since 
July  9,  1964. 

• 

Paint,  Pots  &  Photos 

Cleveland 

Marvin  M.  Greene,  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  who 
also  is  a  painter  and  a  potter, 
teaches  painting  and  photogra¬ 
phy  in  Cleveland. 
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Publisher  to  Lead 
Bar  Association 

Cincinnati 

Francis  L.  Dale,  who  was 
named  publisher  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  Enquirer  Oct.  1,  1965,  takes 
office  July  1  as  president-elect 
of  the  9800-member  Ohio  State 
Bar  Association.  He  is  the  first 
Cincinnatian  elected  to  the  top 
state  bar  post  in  25  years. 

Prior  to  being  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  paper.  Dale  had 
been  a  partner  in  the  law  firm 
of  Frost  and  Jacobs,  which  for 
30  years  has  been  general  coun¬ 
sel  to  the  Enquirer.  He  special¬ 
ized  in  corporation  law,  and 
served  in  an  advisory  capacity 
to  management  in  the  machine 
tool,  paper,  valve  and  newspaper 
industries. 

Dale  was  graduated  from 
Duke  University  with  an  AB 
degree  in  1943  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  the  University 
of  Virginia  in  1948.  He  served 
three  years  as  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserves  with  an 
anti-submarine  carrier  group, 
ending  his  duty  as  commanding 
officer  of  the  U.S.S.  Pillsbury. 

He  is  a  lecturer  at  Cincin¬ 
nati’s  Chase  Law  School  and  a 
Fellow  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Foundation. 

In  1952  he  was  counsel  for  an 
employes’  group  formed  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  Enquirer. 

• 

New  PR  Assignments 
Made  by  U.S.  Rubber 

John  H.  Silvestri  Jr.,  has  been 
appointed  midwest  manager  of 
public  relations.  United  States 
Rubber  Co.,  with  offices  at  Allen 
Park,  Mich.,  it  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Arthur  M.  York, 
director  of  public  relations. 

Silvestri  succeeds  Frederick 
A.  Chapman  who  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  U.S.  Rubber’s  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  as  public 
relations  manag- ,  for  corporate 
and  international  activities. 
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Charles  H.  Mayer 
Dies  at  Hearst 
Board  Meeting 

Charles  H.  Mayer,  former 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
Exatniner  and  a  director  of  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  June  16.  He  was  63. 

Mayer  became  ill  while  at¬ 
tending  a  board  meeting  in  New 
York.  He  went  into  a  nearby 
office  where  he  collapsed  and 
died. 

Mayer  had  been  president  of 
the  William  Randolph  Hearst 
Foundation  since  November, 
1961.  He  also  was  a  testamen¬ 
tary  trustee  of  the  will  of  the 
late  William  Randolph  Hearst. 

Mayer  was  bom  in  New  York 
City  Jan.  20,  1903,  the  son  of 
August  Mayer,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  City  police  depart¬ 
ment,  and  of  Mary  Murray 
Mayer. 

He  moved  West  to  study  jour¬ 
nalism  at  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Berkeley  after  attend¬ 
ing  the  Manlius  School  in  New 
York  State  and  St.  Albans  in 
Washingrton,  D.  C.  After  his 
1926  graduation  with  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree,  he  joined  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  that 
.same  year,  working  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department.  Later  he 
studied  mechanical  production  in 
New  York  and  London. 

His  San  Francisco  Examiner 
affiliation  was  resumed  in  1928 
following  understudy  work  in 
the  office  of  the  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Los  Angeles  Exam¬ 
iner. 

He  was  named  acting  business 
manager  and  then  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  first  Hearst  news¬ 
paper,  becoming  publisher  in 
January,  1952,  on  the  death  of 
Clarence  Lindner. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Antoinette  Gilman, 
whom  he  married  in  1929;  also 
hy  a  brother,  William  Mayer, 
Los  Angeles  manaprer  of  Hearst 
Advertising  Ser\’ice,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Carter  of 
New  York. 

*  *  « 

Carl  O.  Arp,  43,  wire  editor 
of  the  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Trib- 
une,  a  former  member  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star  news  staff; 
June  16. 

*  «  * 

Arthur  L.  T.  Lockyer,  bar¬ 
rister  turned  reporter  who 
covered  the  courthouse  beat  for 
the  Vancouver  (B.  C.)  Province 
for  40  years;  June  11. 

«  •  * 

Gex)RGE  M.  Hunter,  76,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Port  Huron 
(Mich.)  Times  Herald  from  1922 
to  1947,  then  editor-publisher  of 
the  Madison  (S.  Dak.)  Daily 
Leader;  June  14. 


Frank  Ridgway,  77,  former 
agricultural  editor  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  June  15. 

*  *  * 

Robert  H.  MacPherson,  51, 
editor  of  The  Palouse  (Wash.) 
Republic;  June  13. 

*  *  « 

Mary  Heaton  Vorse,  84,  for¬ 
mer  labor  writer  for  newspapers 
and  magazines;  June  15. 

*  *  * 

John  Fields  Nolen,  79,  a  re¬ 
tired  city  editor  of  the  San 
Antonio  (Tex.)  Light;  June  14. 

*  *  * 

Ja.mes  V.  McLean,  61,  AP 
correspondent  at  Baton  Rouge, 
La.  for  16  years;  June  13. 

*  *  * 

Walter  S.  Zimmerman,  78, 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury; 
June  14. 


Harold  J.  Mandeville,  71,  a 
retired  Iowa  newspaperman  and 
public  relations  counsellor;  June 
15. 

«  « 

D.  Leo  Dolan,  71,  a  former 
newspaperman  who  directed  the 
Canadian  Government  Travel 
Bureau;  June  12. 

*  *  « 

Charles  E.  Campbell,  82, 
owner  and  editor  of  newspapers 
in  western  Canada  prior  to 
1947;  June  9. 

«  *  * 

Eugene  Gilbert,  40,  youth 
market  analyst  and  author  of 
AP’s  weekly  “What  Young 
People  Think”  feature;  June  18. 

*  «  « 

Chester  L.  Morrison,  66,  a 
retired  senior  editor  of  Look 
magazine;  former  newspaper¬ 
man;  June  21. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Newspapers  For  Sale 
east  coast  resort  weekly- 

Just  in  time  for  summer!  Ideal  for  is. 
dividual  or  group  seeking  editorisl 
voice.  Equal  opportunity  owner  —  st 
minorities  excluded.  Reasonalile  pncs 
second-class  mailing  privilege;  || 
plant  but  could  arrange  printing.  Bm 
2U93,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


BARGAIN — Three  unopposed  suburlti 
newspapers.  Western  Penna.  Priced  h 
move  fast.  Complete  plant.  tVnly  {IS.. 
000  down.  Box  2107,  Editor  i  Pg^ 
Usher. 


L 


classified  section  i 

Benefit  from  oor  Vast  Newspaper  Audience  ^ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Capital  W'anted 

$750,000  LONG-TERM  LOAN  6%  plus 
25%  of  profits  national  pub.  co..  30 
years  old  with  multi-million  book  sales 
seeks  capital  for  big  expansion  in 
specialized  markets — 40  new  books 
ready-  assets  &  accts.  rec.  over  a  mil¬ 
lion.  Box  2123,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

Newspaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 


APPRAISALS  PX)R  ALL  PURPOSES 
Newsimper  Service  Company,  Inc., 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

rrs  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Mich.  48858 


NBJGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties — sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newsi>apers.  P.  O.  Box  490  Gads¬ 
den,  Ala.,  36902.  Phone  546-3337. 


VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers— Nation-wide  service 
899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont.  Calif.,  91712 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOaATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
Newspaper  Sales,  Management. 
Appraisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 
(205)  262-1751 


CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMA'nON 
Daily  Newspapers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  O).,  Ventura,  C^lif.  93001 


SALES-PURCHASES-APPRAISALS 
Publishers  Service,  334  Jefferson  Bldg., 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27401 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  Ph;  (AC  616)  349-7422 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SEILLERS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  625  E.  Main,  Mesa,  Ariz,, 
86201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 


WESTERN  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Snyder.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 


PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 
License)!  Broker,  Newspaiier  Properties 
HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 
P.O.  Box  509,  Roseburg,  Oreg.,  97470 


If  you  are  not  receiv¬ 
ing  our  daily  news¬ 
paper  offerings,  please 
write  fully  today.  We 
have  daily  availabili¬ 
ties  for  qualified  cli¬ 
ents! 

JACK  L.  STOLL 

And  Associates 
6381  Hollywood  Boulevard 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  90028 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

RILL  MATTHEW,  Newspaper  Broker, 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  Dunedin,  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 


DIVORCE  FORCES  SALE  of  fsstsit. 
growing  weekly  in  Montana  health  i*. 
sort  and  recreation  area.  $30,000  i|. 
eluding  building;  $25,000  without.  Rot 
Springs  (Mont.)  Citizen.  Ph.  (4(4) 
741-2911. 

SEVENTY-YEAR-OLD.  Area  2.  $1N 
M  plus,  weekly  with  modern  hot  mtUl 
plant.  Elderly  publisher  has  goat  to 
seed.  Volume  up.  Profits  down.  Neah 
transfusion  of  younger  blood.  Will  tiki 
two-thirds  of  conservative  apprsiMi 
with  arbitration  for  semi-retiremet 
Brokers  stand  by,  may  have  to  Mttit 
for  full  retirement  at  full  price.  Bm 
2103,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Newspapers  IT  anted 

NEWSPAPERS  WANTED  $200M  gne 
up.  &>nfidential.  Phil  Turner,  1546  N. 
Wilcox  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.,  90(1(1 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE.  42,  with  K 
years’  government  and  writing  expert, 
ence,  desires  to  buy  interest  in  Westen 
N.C.  newspaper.  Will  consider  ne«i. 
paper  position  or  similar  arrangemeatz 
Box  2116,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  (AC 
703)  280-2398. 

Cartoonists'  Items  Wanted 

GAGS  WANTED 
One  liners  preferred 
Box  2072,  Editor  &  Publisher 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

BELLY  LAUGHS  WEEKLY  1 
No  taboos !  No  sacred  cows  I  Refrcdh 
ingly  different  I  Oscar  Jay’s  Bangas 
Table  humor  column.  Write  Box  5544, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  55408. 

Fillers 

BIG  NEWSPAPERS  use  Handy  Fillen 
They  come  Headed  and  save  time.  P.O. 
Box  5451,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  941(1. 


Daily 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 

NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  (X). 

Dupont  Circle  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 
(AC  202)  DEcatur  2-2311 


SELECT,  PROFITABLE  WEEKLIES 
(Most  require  29%  cash  down) 

Colorado  . $  40,000 

Rockies  .  172,600 

Florida  .  360,000 

Illinois  . $50,000,  70,000 

Iowa  .  46.000,  66.000 

Kansas  .  16,000,  36,000 

Nebraska  .  30,000,  62.600 

Texas  .  210.000 

Wisconsin  .  67,600,  160,000 

Canada  .  260,000 

Some  are  offset.  Others — state  cash 
available,  where  and  what  you  want 
MARION  R.  KREHBIEX,  Broker 
Box  88  Norton,  Kans.  67664 


MONTANA  WEEKLY 
Only  newspaiter  in  county — 1,100  circu¬ 
lation.  $24M  gross.  Rural  community. 
$5M  down.  Powder  River  Examiner, 
Broadus,  Montana  69317. 


Newspaper  Printing 

WIDE  OPEIN — Press  time  avtilsbli 
every  day  and  any  day  on  brand  an 
3-unit  Goss  Community  Press.  Cok*. 
complete  darkroom,  addressing.  Be 
corder  Pub.  Co..  Bemardsville,  NJ. 
07924.  Call  (AC  201)  766-3900. 


NEWSPAPER  PLANT,  96-page  «un<l- 
ard,  has  time  available  for  establidw 
tabloid  or  standard  newspaper.  Large, 
modern  shop.  William  Siiear,  Matiper 
Publications.  Rte.  23,  Wayne,  N.J. 
(AC  201)  696-3800. 

Press  Engineers 

Newspaper  Press  Installation 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
E.xpert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 

55-69  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6106 

Publishers'  Representatives 


ITALY  AND  MEDITERRANEAN  - 
Rome  Daily  American,  now  in  H* 
year,  will  accept  representation  2  « • 
major  stateside  papers.  Write:  ("•■ 
Mgr.,  RDA,  8  Via  Dandolo.  Bo** 
Italy. 
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Equipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants 

PLANT  LIQUIDATION! 

Compete  plant  equipment  of  the  Warren 
(Pa  )  Times  Mirror  recently  merited 
with  the  Warren  Observer. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

1 — Intertype  C-4,  No.  17118 

1 _ Intertype  C-3 — No.  7126 

1 _ Intertype  C-SMl — No.  12347 

j_lntertype  D-SM3 — No.  5592  equity 
with  3/72-3/34  Magazines 
33— FonU  Intertype  MaU  with  SorU 

1—  Hamilton  11  Drawer  Sorts  Cabinet 

2—  Ludlow  Typographs,  Nos.  T801- 
01832 

1 _ Ludlow  Matrix  Cabinet 

IS— FonU  Ludlow  Mats 

Sticks— Spaces— Quads— Dividers 

1 _ Elrod  Stripcaster,  No.  F3596G — 

12  Molds 

1— Morrison  Sluit  Stripper  on  Cabinet 
1— Vandercook  No.  2  Proof  Press 

FLAT  STEREO 

1— Hammond  Full  Pagre  Elasy-Kaster 
1 — &>ss  Stereo  Saw  and  Trimmer 

1 _ Hartco  9^  Rotary  Knife  Flat  Shaver 

1— Hammond  Jigsaw  and  Drill 

CURVED  STEREO 
12 — Steel  and  Oak  Makeup  Turtles 
26 — Steel  Stereo  Chases 
1 — Mat  Humidor — 1  Shear 
1 — Goes  Full  Page  Mat  Roller 
1— SU-Hi  Master  Former 
1 — Kemp  Immersion  4500  Metal  Pot 
1 — Goss  Vacuum  Casting  Box 
1 — Duplex  Plate  Finisher 
1 — Duplex  Tubular  Chipping  Block 
1 — Goss  Tubular  Rout-o-plate 

PRESS 

1 — 24  p.  Duplex  Tubular  Press  No.  337 
with  ^  and  ^  Folder — 60  HP 
Drive — 2  Compensators — 2  Side  Lay 
Register  Cylinders — 2  Capco  Color 
Fountains.  Can  sell  this  as  16 
pages. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Spaeeband  Cleaner  —  Saw  Setter  and 
Filer — Bench  Grinder — Dump  Trucks — 
Galleys — Hand  Lead  Cutters — Miterers 
— Tools — Foundry  Type — Howard  Paper 
Cutter — etc. 


EVERYTHING  PRICED  FOR 
LIQUIDATION. 

Representative  on  premises  during  June 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Composing  Room 

MODEL  6  UNOTYPE.  #55142.  Excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Good  supply  of  spare 
parts.  31500.  Standard-Journal,  Box  7, 
Rexburg,  Idaho  83440. 


FAIRCHILD  light-touch  perforator, 
model  1035,  plus  accessories.  Excellent 
condition.  Box  2021,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Lud  lows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESE^ITATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007 


,  MODEL  F4  FOTOSETTER 
with  1  motor  drive,  10  lenses,  9  gear 
trains,  9  scales,  3  film  carriages,  6  film 
magazines,  6  film  receivers,  6  visilite 
magazines,  2  sorts  boxes,  1  lens  ex¬ 
tractor.  Available  now.  Write  Robert 
L.  L^tus,  2504  Olyphant  Ave.,  Scran¬ 
ton.  Pa. 


2  LINOTYPES,  model  34’s  &  LINO  14 
w/saw  &  Quadders:  COMET.  29  &  31  : 
2  LINO.  S's;  INTERTYPES  G4  &  G2- 
2:  4  Elr^  and  UNIVERSAL  strip 
SP  proof  press: 
7^0*^  typograph  #10313.  ACE. 
Mateo,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90021. 


Engraving  Equipment 

FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver  Cadet, 
6'  X  8" — ser  #65-1562.  Owned  by 
weekly  one  year.  Going  offset.  Excellent 
condition.  $1500.00.  Also  A-B  Duplex, 
$2000.00.  Contact:  Sussex  Countian, 
Georgetown,  Dela.,  19947. 

KLISCHOGRAPH — Make  your  own  en¬ 
gravings  up  to  X  S''.  Machine  is  5 
years  old.  Best  offer  over  $3,000.  Cost 
new  $9,800.  City  Wide  Ptg.  Co.,  195 
E.  4th  St.,  New  York.  N  Y.  10009 

QUICK  SALE  WANTED  for  Fairchild 
8  X  10,  65  screen  Scan-A-Graver  with 
cabinet,  microscope.  Asking  $2000. 
Hake  a  cash  offer  and  you  may  get  a 
real  bargain.  Peter  W.  Cox,  The  Bath 
Times,  Bath,  Maine  04530. 


FOR  SALE— MODEL  31  LINOTYPE, 
equipped  for  tape  operation.  For  de- 
tmls  write  Director  of  Purchases. 

V  *  Times,  Louisville, 

Ky.  40202. 
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FAIRITHILD  8  x  10.  65-lino  Scan-A- 
Graver.  In  excellent  condition.  Com¬ 
plete  $1,600.  Glenn  Oishman,  The  Bul¬ 
letin,  Bend.  Oreg.  (AC  503)  382-1811. 

BRAND  NEW  FAIRCHILD  Journalist 
8  X  10  Scan-A-Graver.  Enlarges  half 
tones  and  line  cuts.  Used  two  months ; 
went  offset.  Alice  (Texas)  Daily  Echo. 

12  X  18  PHOTO  LATHE  in  excellent 
condition.  Buy  outright  for  balance  due 
on  lease-purchase  agreement,  or  as¬ 
sume  lease  and  make  monthly  payment. 
Machine  nearly  half  paid  for.  Citizen, 
Windom,  Minnesota  56101. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

PHOTO-LATHE,  good  condition,  for 
sale  at  sacrifice — $1750,  Variable  speed 
motor  and  controls  for  flatbed — $350  : 
also  parts  from  AB  Duplex.  J.  C. 
Mathews,  Cordele  Dispatch,  Phone 
(912)  273-2277,  Cordele,  Ga. 


VANDERCOOK  14  proof  press;  Nolan 
job  proof  press,  with  stand;  also  116 
reams  newsprint,  33x47,  delivered  rea¬ 
sonable  distance.  Electronic  Tracer  en¬ 
graver.  Grant  County  Independent, 
Lancaster,  Wis.,  63813. 


Perforator  Tape 

LOWEST  PRICE  and  best  quality 
perforator  tapes  in  USA.  $.31  per  roll 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
%  fob  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Cartons  only. 
Cl^er  now  from : 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
44  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron.  Ohio  44308 


Pre  sses  &  Machinery 

HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE 

4  Units — 22%" — 3  Color  Humps — 6  Re¬ 
verses — Double  Folder — Balloon  Former 
— C-H  Conveyor — Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive — NEW  1962. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


VANGUARD  16  web  offset  press.  4 
units.  3it/^  years  old,  running  daily, 
$36,500.  Printing  Center.  210  Jones  St., 
Ft.  Worth.  Texas  76102. 


HOE  6  UNIT  PRESS 

One  unit  Color  reversible 
Folder  &  Balloon  Folder 
Reels,  Tensions  &  AC  drive 

DUPLEX  4  UNIT  PRESS 

Color  Cylinder  on  one  unit 
Double  Folder,  skip  slitter 
Alternating  current  drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
(AC  212)  685-4774 


Presses  &  Machinery 

6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former — C-H  Con¬ 
veyor — Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives — Located  New  Ctrleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


32-PAGE  SCXnr  ROTARY.  2  plate 
wide,  23-A"  cut-off,  4  decks,  all  stereo, 
available.  Rockland  Independent,  Suf- 
fern,  N.Y.  10901.  (AC  914)  457-3600. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Typo  Units — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 3  Skip  Slitters — 3 
Stripers — 8  CMpco  Color  Fountains — 
STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal  Pot — 
2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum-back 
Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — Sta-Hi 
Router.  Reasonably  priced  for  quick 
sale. 

Available  Immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  complete 
stereo  equipment.  Available  now. 
24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1. 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
"Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers" 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 


4  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  Arch  Units  1938 — 1  Color  Convertible 
1949 — 2  Reverses — 2  AC  Drives — 2  End 
Roll  Stands  with  Power  Hoists. 

Available  August  1966 

BEN  SHULM/^  Associates 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  COX-O-TYPE,  8  page  standard, 
built  1949— Price  $5,500.00. 

MIEHLE,  No.  2,  42x56.  with  Omaha 
Folder.  Price  $2,000.00. 

LINOTYPE.  Model  8,  rebuilt  6  yrs. 
ago — $1,500.00. 

HIEDELBERG— 13  yrs.  old,  $1,500.00. 

44"  COMO  &  Pavano  cutters,  all  auto¬ 
matic.  spacer,  $2,500.00  each. 

660  VARITYPER  &  860  Cox  Headliner, 
both  1  yr,  old. 

Ability  Ptg.  Equipment  Co.,  Inc. 

725  S.  Dearborn.  Chicago,  III.  60605 
Phone:  (AC  312)  427-7366 


3  -  FLAT  BED  PROOF  PRESSES, 
hand  operated,  pressure-bar  type.  &- 
cellent  for  proof  or  litho  work.  Com¬ 
plete  with  new  stones  and  hand  ink 
rollers. 

PATENT  REPRODUCTION  CO., 

26  “N”  Street.  S.  E. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20003 
Phone:  (AC  202)  643-4426 

2  HOE  REELS.  TENSIONS  AND  PASTERS 
Columnar  mounted  with  Columns 
off  of  HOE  COLOR  CONVERTIBLE 
PRESS  NO.  2916— (1940)— AC  Motors 
BB3J  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42  St..  N.Y.  10017  OX  7-4590 


GOSS  HEADLINER  (1956) 

4  UNITS— 22%— TENSION  LOCKUP— 
all  reversible — Double  Folder — Convey¬ 
ors — Unit  Drives — Reels  &  Tensions — 
Trackage — Double  Psige  Portable  Foun¬ 
tains.  _  _ 

COMPLETE  STEREO:  Electric  Metal 
Pot — Pneumatic  Pump — HD  Pony  Auto¬ 
plate — Automiller  for  O>lor — Sta-Hi 
Former — Sta-Hi  Router. 

NEW  CXJNDITION — about  one  year’s 

‘  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 


WebOfFset  Presses 

3  Unit  Color  King 
Three  years  old 
available  90  days 
3  Unit  Vanguard 
Built  in  1961 
available  now 

3  Unit  Vanguard 

One  year  old 

can  be  seen  running 

4  Unit  Hantcho 

Seven  years  old 

Can  be  seen  running. 
Write  tor  details 
UNIVERSAL  PRINTING 
E9UIPMENT  CO.  INC. 
Lyndherst,  N.J.  07071 
N.J.201-438-3744  N.Y.OX.5-5458 


MODEL  AB  DUPLEX  available  at 
once  with  chases  and  many  extras. 
Press  kept  in  mint  condition.  Gave 
goo<l  reputation  till  we  converted  to 
offset.  Elxtra  motor.  $3500  with  extras. 
Contact :  R.  W.  Brace.  Journal  Pub. 
Co.,  Inc.,  Belfast,  Maine  04915.  (AC 
207)  338-2112. 


20-PAGB  GOSS  SEMI-PRESS  w/stereo 
equipment  and  mat  scorcher.  Bargain. 
ACE,  722  Mateo,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90021. 


Stereotype  Equipment  For  Sale 

KEMP  welded  steel  metal  circular  pot 
with  immersion  burner  if  desired.  Two- 
ton  capacity  with  draw-off  plug  on  side 
near  bottom.  Inside  measurement  32" 
wide,  18"  deep.  Ideal  for  job  plant. 
Meriden  Record,  Meriden,  Conn.  06453. 

NOLAN  20-TON  MASTER  FURNACE, 
immersion  gas,  two  years  old,  now 
available  at  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
plant.  Contact:  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  13440. 


Wanted  to  Buy 

PONY  AUTOPLATE,  with  or  without 
pot,  in  good  working  condition.  23-A 
cutoff,  %  inch  ribbed  plates.  Publisher, 
Daily  News,  P.O.  Box  1660,  Anchorage. 
Alaska  99501. 


TTS  ADAPTER  KEYBOARD,  operating 
unit  and  standard  perforator.  Will  con¬ 
sider  Linotype  equipped  with  'TTS  if 
priced  right.  Contact  Jim  Crawford, 
Jr.,  Democrat-Union,  Lawrenceburg, 
Tenn.,  38464. 


TWO  COMPLETE  TTS  UNITS.  Must 
be  in  top  shape.  Publisher,  Daily  News. 
Box  1660,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
(X7MPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4690 


WANTED:  TTS  PERFORATOR  UNIT 
Must  be  in  good  condition.  Send  an¬ 
swers.  Box  2076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 

LOOKiNG”7^[iAD? 

Opportunity  for  young  man  with  news¬ 
paper  background  who  is  looking  for  a 
move  to  management  responsibilities 
with  progressive,  medium-sized  papers 
in  attractive  Middle  Atlantic  com¬ 
munity.  Variety  of  duties,  inside  and 
outside  the  newspai>er  plant,  reporting 
directly  to  the  publisher.  Attractive 
salary  and  fringe  benefits  for  the  right 
man.  Box  2077,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Help  Wanted 

READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTlY 


Administrative 

1  Circulation 

1  Display  Advertising 

1  Editorial 

AI>  DIRBCrOR-GENBRAL  MANAGER 
for  expanding  daily.  1965  gross  $302,- 
519.  An  unusual  profit-sharing  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  addition  to  salary,  commis¬ 
sion.  Write:  Frank  McNitt,  South- 
bridge  (Mass.)  Evening  News. 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Location : 

Southeastern  State  j 

Qualifications : 

We  want  an  aggressive  general  man¬ 
ager  for  our  daily  newspaper  who  has  : 
solid  management  experience.  We  pre¬ 
fer  a  news  and  editorial  background. 
Being  a  family  man  and  active  in 
civic  and  community  affairs  is  im¬ 
portant.  Age  to  50  is  not  critical  if  I 
you  are  still  flexible  and  energetic  | 
enough  to  lead  an  aggressive,  young  ] 
management  team.  Salary  is  consistent  ' 
with  the  high  i|ualifications  and  de-  ' 
mands  of  this  position. 


Answer,  giving  full  details  of  your 
qualifications,  to  ^x  2080.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Confidentiality  assured. 

ASSISTANT  PUBLISHER  -  EDITOR 
Big.  Midwest  exclusive  county-seat 
weekly-job  department.  State's  largest 
weekly.  Full  experience.  Tell  all :  ref¬ 
erences.  Salary-lionus.  Box  21.30,  Etlitor 
&  Publisher. 

PRESS  SECRETARY  for  prc^ressive, 
establishe<l,  small  university  in  lieau- 
tiful  community  near  New  York  City. 
Res|>onsibility  for  setting  up  and  op¬ 
erating  entire  news  bureau  ojteration. 
Excellent  opiwrtunity  for  young  jour¬ 
nalist.  Photo  ability  preferre<l  but  not 
necessary.  Send  resume  and  covering 
letter,  with  salary  requirements,  to 
Box  2095,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Production  -  Personnel  -  Negotiator. 
2nd  man.  Southern  Calif.  'Tell  all. 
Box  2096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  7-day 
morning  paper,  city  of  30.000 — Zone  4. 
Must  be  experience.  Send  resume  and 
salary  requirement.  Bo.x  2050,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATOR  caiuible  of  handling  city 
and  rural  routes  and  building  trade 
area  mail.  Little  Merchants  Plan  and 
PIAs  in  city.  We’re  paying  excess  of 
$5900  plus  benefits.  Give  references, 
qualifications,  pay  requirements.  No 
calls.  W.  P.  Allen.  Montrose  (Colo. 
81401)  Press. 

CITY  CM  who  can  train,  lead  and 
supervise  district  advisers  on  mnrning- 
Sunday  oiieration.  Must  be  strong  on 
production,  collections  and  service. 
Starting  salary  $150  a  week  plus  car 
allowance  and  production  bonus.  Fur¬ 
nish  complete  information:  age.  experi-  | 
ence.  earnings,  etc.  Box  2078,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  26.000  progressive  daily  in  North¬ 
ern  Indiana  community  ...  a  great 
ora>ortunity  for  an  energetic  man  who 
has  the  potential  to  grow  and  advance 
in  circulation  management.  Prior  ex¬ 
posure  to  newspaiier  circulation  and 
knowle<lge  of  management  of  carrier 
organization  necessary.  Salary  would 
start  at  $120  weekly  with  bonus  and 
mileage  allowance  arrangements.  In¬ 
vestigate  this  opimrtunity  by  sending 
your  resume  to  Box  2062,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  I 


FINE  FUTURE  for  experienced  display 
ad  man.  Good  account  list.  Salary  plus 
incentive  and  fringe  benefits:  9,300 
daily  rapidly-expanding  city.  Look  us 
up  in  trade  sources  of  information. 
Rush  full  information,  work  samples 
to:  Syd  Fishel,  Adv.  Dir.,  The  Daily 
Tifton  Gazette,  P.O.  Bo.x  708,  Tifton, 
Ga.  31794. 

TOP  ad  personnel,  promotion  men. 
Send  resume.  Citizen-News,  1646  N. 
Wilcox,  Hollywood.  Calif.  90028. 

EXPERIENCED  AD  PERSONNEL  for 
large  semi-weekly  offset  chain — with 
administrative  capabilities.  Pacific 
Northwest.  Valley  Pub.  Co.,  Bo.x  1,30, 
Kent.  Wash.  98031. 

GROWING  DAILY  in  college  town, 
central  California,  offers  i>ermanent 
position  to  salesman  with  layout  abil¬ 
ity.  Good  salary,  bonus,  group  insur¬ 
ance.  Write,  giving  references,  or 
phone  (209)  634  9141  to  Ben  Pettus. 
Turlock  Daily  Journal,  Turlock.  Calif. 
95380. 


INTERNAL  AUDITOR 

Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  qualifications: 

CPA  certificate 
Senior  status 
Newspaper  experience 

Position  requires  30-35% 
travel;  at  home  weekends 
with  rare  exceptions.  All  re¬ 
plies  will  be  held  in  strict 
confidence.  Send  complete 
resume  to: 

John  E.  Gartland, 
General  Auditor 
THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
55  Exchange  St. 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614 

Carloonisls 

CARTOONIST 

Unusual  opportunity  in  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  Gannett  Newspai>er  group  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Page  Cartoonist.  Must  be  skilled, 
imaginative,  widely  read.  Apply  with 
samples,  resume  to  Calvin  Mayne,  The 
Times-Union,  Rochester,  N.Y.  i4614. 

Circulation 

CIRCULATION  SUPERVISORS  needed 
for  major-market  newspaper  in  zone  6. 
We  want  men  with  home  delivery  ex¬ 
perience.  25  to  46.  Send  full  resume, 
references,  experience  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements.  Definitely  confidential. 
Write  Box  2014,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

DIRECTOR 

for  30.000  priie-winninjj:  Zone  3  morn¬ 
ing.  evening  and  Sunday  pai>€r.  Con- 
(reniat  staff  and  workint?  conditions. 
Company-paid  health.  acci<lent  and  size¬ 
able  life  insurance  benefits:  extensive  I 
'  sick  leave  policy.  Salary  open.  Excel-  ! 

lent  opportunity  for  aKprressive.  capable  i 
I  man  who  wants  to  prove  himself.  Good  I 
coastal  living;  and  workintr  conditions.  I 
I  Write  in  confidence  to  Box  2105,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

'  Classified  Advertising  j 

SALESMAN,  23  to  35  ! 

With  1  to  3  years'  experience.  $115  to 
$125  salary  and  bonus:  5  to  10  years' 
experience  $135  to  $160  salary  and 
j  bonus.  This  is  your  opportunity  to  step 
I  into  a  lar^  Metropolitan  market  over 
I  million  people  in  Area  5.  Write  {giving 
\  complete  work  resume,  plus  references 
i  to  Box  2034,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

]  GUARANTEED  $10,000  SALARY  ' 
j  for  CAM  to  direct  and  build  dei)art-  : 
.  ment  of  well-establishe<l  chain  of  Chi¬ 
cago  suburban  weeklies.  Outstanding 
opi)ortunity  for  manager  who  wants 
unlimited  future  or  No.  2  man  or 
I  woman  who  wants  to  move  up.  Send  ! 
'  resume  in  confidence  for  prompt  in-  j 
terview  at  our  exfiense.  Box  210(),  Hkii-  ' 
tor  &  Publisher.  \ 

;  SALESMAN  -  SPEOALIST 
!  Wi<le  open  opportunity  for  man  with 
i  outstanding  sales  and  organizational 
ability  to  join  one  of  the  country’s  top 
metropolitan  newspapers,  (Zone  2)  in 
1  highly  competitive  situation. 

Ck)llege  graduate  preferre<i,  heavy  on 
ability  to  express  himself  both  orally 
and  in  writing. 

i  Man  selecte<l  will  cover  several  im- 
I  portant  classifications  with  minimum 
of  su)>ervision. 

j  Growing  organization,  good  starting 
I  salary.  Incentive  program,  best  fringe 
j  benefits. 

I  Write  complete  details  for  early  inter- 
I  view.  Box  2111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

I  AD  SALES  DEPARTMENT  of  fast- 
I  growing  N.Y.C.  weekly  newspaper 
I  needs  experienced  man  to  assist  busy 
advertising  manager  in  sales,  promo- 
I  tion,  planning  and  supervision.  TE  9- 
I  4692,  or  Box  1769,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Retail  Salesman 

We  are  looking  for  an  outstanding 
young  person  who  is  a  creative 
salesman  looking  for  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  progress  with  a  growing 
firm.  The  person  we  hire  will  )«  a 
college  graduate  with  several  years’ 
experience  on  a  daily  newspaper. 
He  must  be  capable  of  executing 
gootl  layouts.  He  must  want  to 
earn  a  better  than  average  income. 
Salary  plus  good  incentive  plan. 
All  fringe  lienefits.  including  com¬ 
pany  paid  retirement  plan.  Send 
complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment.  Greensboro  News  Co..  P.O'. 
Box  20848.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27420. 

RETAIL  SALESMAN  for  pioneer  offset 
daily.  All  benefits  including  long  es- 
tablishe<l  profit-sharing  plan  in  grow¬ 
ing  organization.  Send  resume  to  J.  A. 
Harris,  Daily  News,  Greenville.  Mich. 
48838. 

WEEKLY  25-miles  north  of  Detroit 
seeks  ad  salesman  with  camera,  news 
background.  MUST  BE  EXPERI¬ 
ENCED.  $150  per  week.  Write: 
(Marion,  Box  9,  Rochester,  Michigan 
48063,  or  Ph:  (AC  313)  651-4321. 


COPY  DBISK  opening;  Detroit.  (Mick)  . 
News  ;  top  pay  ;  pension  and  other  hi^ 
fits.  Address  Herbert  Moss,  Newt  It. 
tor. 

ARTICLE  EDITOR  for  leading,  li,||. 
national  weekly  based  in  N.Y.  Most  h 
imaginative,  proficient  in  editiig 
possess  keen  journalistic  judgment,  o,. 
able  of  doing  research  and  direetiw ; 
freelancers  and  stringers.  Top 
top  talent.  Phone  (AC  212)  MU  8-lItl, 
E.xt.  31.  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  for  appoiit. 
ment.  or  send  resume  to  Box  2191 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  " 

EXPERIENCED  IN  NATIONAL 
AND  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS: 
Ability  to  organize  a  story  as  rapiilli 
as  necessary,  giving  the  reader  all  tk 
information  he  ne^s,  when  he  ncik 
it,  to  understand  in  one  reading  wkc( 
you  intend  to  tell  him.  Headlines  sM 
!  capture  the  reader’s  interest  and  storia 
must  retain  it.  Apply  to:  Wm.  T. 

'  Townshend,  Telegraph  Editor,  Philadci 
I  phia  Bulletin,  30th  &  Market  Sta 
'  Philadelphia,  Pa..  19101. 

COPY  EDITORS 

Afternoon  newspaper  with  natknil 
reputation  is  interested  in  receiTi^ 

I  applications  for  positions  as  copy  A 
!  tors.  We  prefer  college  graduates,  «i(i 
j  two  years  or  more  experience,  and  i 
devotion  to  lively,  intelligent  nevus, 
i  pering.  Excellent  working  climate  sad 
I  employee  benefits.  Write  Box  2030,  Sdl- 
I  tor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  daily  and  suburban  opefs 
tion  Southern  California.  Must  be  top- 
notch  manager,  creative  news  editor, 
lend  substance  and  controversy  to  tS- 
torial  writing— the  working  type.  Voetp 
five  people  in  department.  Organisai 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability  sad 
experience.  Confidential.  Box  2035,  Bii. 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DESKMAN-REPORTER  for  No.  2  spat 
with  variety  and  action  on  a  liisb 
morning  daily,  progressive  southeastan 
city  of  50.000.  Five-day  week,  inelaGsi 
one  as  editor  in  charge.  Several  yean’ 
experience  preferred,  but  a  J-grad  will 
savvy  and  editing  experience  mifh 
qualify.  Box  2025,  Editor  &  Publishor. 


If  YOU  are  a  .  .  . 

REPORTER 

with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  writ¬ 
ing  ...  a  major  opportunity  is  arsD- 


ir  D/^\A/ \A/ITLJ  I  1C  with  a  demonstrated  ability  for  wnt- 
^KwW  Wl  I  r1  Uo  ing  ...  a  major  opportunity  is  arsD- 
Expanding  a.m.  offset  daily  has  two  able  for  you  at  the: 
openings  for  alert,  experienced  news-  EUGENE  REXIISTER-GUARD 

men.  Managing  ^itor:  in-  ^  Missouri  award-winning  newsw 

elude  deskwork.  building  with  more  than  50,000  circulation  ew 

staff,  upgrading  quality  of  content  and  .  ,  .Cundav 

layout.  Salary  and  benefits  open.  Ability  * 

^d  pot^ial  .'"i'*  ?>e  A  minimum  of  a  Bachelor’s  degiss  b 

^itor  needed  in  this  required  for  this  position.  You  wosU 

Enclose  resumes  to:  Walt  Dear,  Mitor.  association  with  other  hifkh 

Gleaner-Journal.  Henderson.  Ky.,  42420.  qualified  newspaper  pee 

_  sonnel.  Guaranteed  salary  of  $105  to 

REFERENCE  LIBRARIAN  for  Wash-  $176  weekly  under  a  Guild  contract  phi 
ington,  D.C.  office  of  network  radio  liberal  vacation,  retirement,  health  sM 
news  commentator.  Send  all  personal  jife  insurance  programs, 
and  professional  background  and  quali¬ 
fications  to  Box  1960,  Editor  &  Pub-  Eugene  is  a  University  city  and  alssi 
lisher.  recognized  center  for  business,  agriod- 

-  ture,  wood  products  and  recreationi  Is 

SPORTS  EDITOR  for  PM  daily  and  Eugene,  you  would  be  an  impoitito 
Sunday  in  growing  Virginia  community,  part  of  a  growing  metropolitan  sraato 
circulation  15,000  and  climbing.  Must  the  temperate-climate  State  of  Oragw 
he  able  to  produce  photos.  Liberal  You,  who  are  qualified,  are  invitai  to 
fringe  benefits,  congenial  staff.  Write  make  written  application  to  the: 

Box  1955,  Mitor  &  Publisher,  stating 

salary  requirements.  Must  be  available  Personnel  Manager 

by  mid  or  late  summer.  I  EUGENE  REX3ISTER-GUARD 


Personnel  Manager 
EUGENE  REGISTER-GUARD 
P.  O.  Box  1232 
Eugene,  Oregon  97401 


Must  be  fosi 


TWO  NEEDED  to  enliven  a  staff  of  10  Eugene,  Oregon  97401 

on  Central  Ohio  daily  and  Sunday  dead 

set  on  broadened,  improved  local  cov-  - - 

erage.  SPORTS  EDI’TOR  —  Must  be  f0» 

Prefer  enthusiasm  to  experience.  Want  Afternoon  daily,  college  town.  $1** 
Ohioan  about  25  anxious  to  move  into  week  to  start.  Box  2042,  Mitor  •  rsr 
job  as  managing  editor,  telegraph  and  lisher. 

desk  chief.  ’This  is  a  rare  opportunity - - - 

and  one  that  will  be  fun  in  the  doing,  EDITOR  on  afternoon  dailyjs  = 

Send  resumd,  salary  minimum.  college  town.  $125  to  start.  Box  3* 

Box  1965,  Editor  &  Publisher  Editor  &  Publisher. 


college  town.  $125  to  start.  Box  3Ml 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  June  25, 
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HKLP  WANTED 
Editorial 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR— BriKht,  growing 
70  000  metroi>oiitan  p.m. — capable  of 
nywiding  local  features  and  readable 
atop  solid  base  of  weddings, 
OTWtements,  club  news.  Paper  is  pie- 
tniw  and  color-conscious,  concerned  with 
readability  and  display.  Top  pay,  bene¬ 
fits.  Box  2061,  Eilitor  £  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


CAPABLE,  VERSATILE  Newswoman 
who  appreciates  freedom,  challenge, 
wanted  as  women’s  editor  for  6000  Indi¬ 
ana  daily.  Experience  desirable  but  in¬ 
telligence,  imagination  more  important. 
Write  fully  with  references,  samples. 
■The  Commercial-Review,  Portland,  In¬ 
diana,  47371. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR— Bbcperience  sec¬ 
ondary  to  ability,  but  must  be  able  to 
write  know  imaginative  makeup  and 
what’ is  needed  for  lively,  informative 
women’s  page.  10,000  p.m.  daily  >" 
15  00*  city  with  much  growth  potential. 
New  modern  plant,  progressive  man- 
afc^ent  working  toward  future.  Send 
full  reeume,  salary  requirement  to: 
Jack  Howey.  Managing  Editor.  Peru 
Piuly  Tribune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind., 
46970. 


EXECUTIVE  EDITOR— New  Jersey 
quality,  local  newspaper.  $10,000  and 
up.  Box  2066,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  small  city 
daily  in  Chart  Area  2,  who  can  direct 
and  inspire  staff.  Must  understand  im¬ 
portance  of  local  news  and  staff  train¬ 
ing.  Send  resume  and  references  in 
confidence,  and  indicate  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  2074,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


afternoon  daily  needs  someone 
with  experience  to  take  ovm  news 
boreaui  in  neighboring  county.  Contact: 
State  Editor,  News  Journal  Mansneld, 
Ohio  44901. 


Attention! 


OHIO’S  MOST  EXaTING  PAPER 
wants  a  copy  reader  who  wants  to 
work — knows  his  business — can  do  re¬ 
write  and  loves  it.  We’re  going  places, 
doing  things  and  we  need  a  man  who 
wants  to  move.  Blxperience  preferably 
on  small  daily,  weekly.  Send  all  in¬ 
formation  first  letter.  Interview  de¬ 
sired.  Write  or  call:  William  E.  Scrivo, 
M.E.,  The  Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio  44052. 
(AC  216)  CH  5-6901. 


SPORTS  WRITERS 


The  Washington  Post  has  immed¬ 
iate  opportunities  for  two  young 
funder  35)  sports  reporters — one 
who  is  definitely  on  the  way  to 
the  top,  and  one  who  has  already 
arrived.  One  should  have  a  couple 
of  years  in  our  business  and  be 
ready  for  an  advancement.  The 
other  opening  is  for  a  first-rate 
full-scale  reporter-writer.  Write  de¬ 
tails  to  Personnel  Director.  1515 
“L”  Street.  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.a  20605. 


I  REPORTER 

;  We  are  looking  for  a  young  reiiorter 
with  one  or  two  years  of  experience 
who  would  like  to  move  up  to  the 
largest  afternoon  daily  in  the  Carolinas. 

I  Chance  to  join  award-winning  staff. 

Liberal  benefits — good  pay.  Reply  in 
I  confidence  stating  experience,  education 
{  and  salary  requirements.  Enclose  clips. 
I  Personnel  Manager 

'  THE  CHARLOTTE  NirWS 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28201 


THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


i  REPORTEIR  to  assist  in  covering 
courthouse  and  city  beat.  Prefer  man 
from  midwest  area.  Send  full  particu¬ 
lars  to  Nate  Uditsky,  Pekin  Daily 
Times,  Pekin,  III.,  61555. 


COUNTY  EDITOR — Courthouse  staff 
writer  needed  at  once  by  North  Central 
Ohio  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Prefer  person 
with  some  experience  but  will  train 
beginner.  Camera  knowledge  helpful.  | 
Hospitalisation  and  insurance  plan  of¬ 
fered.  Write  all  including  references 
and  clips  first  letter  to:  Howard  Smalls- 
reed.  Times  Gazette.  Ashland,  Ohio 
44805. 


D  E  S  K  M  A  N 

Rve-day  week,  40-hours ;  advancement 
opportunities.  Send  resume :  do  not 
’phone.  Kirk  Weeks,  News  Editor,  ’The 
Free  Press,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
80902. 


SPORTS  WRITER  NEEDED  with  at 
least  three  years’  experience.  Must  be 
well-rounded  and  have  some  knowledge 
of  makeup  and  head  writing  in  order 
to  assist  sports  editor.  Good  salary  and 
fringe  benefits.  Contact  Calvin  Porter, 
The  News,  Lynchburg,  Va.  24505. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  fast-growing  semi¬ 
weekly  in  Chart  Area  4.  Will  go  daily 
in  next  24  months.  Car  furnished. 
Hospitalization,  bonus,  good  working 
conditions,  clean  shop.  Box  2110,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER  in  N.Y.  to  rewrite  and  place 
magazine  stories.  Freelance.  Box  2117, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher, 


EXECUTIVE  SPEECH  WRITER 


A  major  Midwestern  industrial  corporation,  which  w©  represent, 
is  seelting  a  mature,  experienced  executive  speech  writer.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  be  a  heavyweight  in  every  sense — talented 
writer  and  knowledgeable  in  industry,  economics  and  public  affairs. 
He  must  be  able  to  work  comfortably  with  the  highest  levels  of 
corporate  management.  This  is  not  a  beginner's  position,  nor  a 
jumping  off  spot  up  the  corporate  ladder.  Our  man  must  want  to 
devote  his  career  to  serving  management  requirements  for  speeches 
and  other  high-level  communications  assignments. 

^is  is  a  Top  l(X)  corporation.  Salary  commensurate  with  talent 
and  experience.  Benefits  include  bonus,  retirement  plan  and  savings 
plan.  Relocation  expenses  will  be  paid. 

We  believe  this  spot  best  fits  a  man  fast  approaching,  or  al¬ 
ready  into,  his  40's  with  a  family,  who  would  like  to  live  in  a  small 
community  near  several  major  Midwestern  cities. 

Interested  parties  should  send  resumes,  to  be  treated  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to: 


President 

Burson-Marsteller  Associates 
800  Second  Avenue 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


5,  I  editor  8c  publisher  for  June  25,  1966 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 

ASSISTANT  TELEGRAPH  EDITOR 
Expanding  25,00(1  p.m.  daily  needs 
wire  desk  assistant  as  copy  e<litor,  for 
page  layout  and  to  swing  into  tele¬ 
graph  job  two  days  a  week.  Lively  pa¬ 
per  in  strong  news  town  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  heads  and  imagina¬ 
tive  make-up.  $110  to  start.  Chart 
Area  4.  Box  2112,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  ASSISTANT 
College  degree  required.  English  or 
journalism  major.  Must  have  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  aspects  of  scientific  journal 
production  including  editing,  proof¬ 
reading  and  layout.  Knowledge  of  sta¬ 
tistics  preferred.  Send  resume  to  Mrs. 
Jane  Burdick,  Personnel  Director, 
American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Il¬ 
linois  60611. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT  for  expand¬ 
ing  Chicago  Loop  firm.  Will  assist  in 
employee  communications  program  and 
PR  publications.  Must  be  concise, 
imaginative  writer.  Prime  candidate 
will  be  Journalism  grad  in  editorial 
curriculum.  Submit  complete  resume 
including  salary  re<)uirements  with 
covering  letter.  Replies  confidential. 
Box  2098,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PERSONNEL,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  fast-growing  semi-weekly 
offset  chain.  Advancement  opportunity. 
Pacific  Northwest.  Valley  Pub.  Co., 
Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.  98031. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
Send  resume,  references,  samples  of 
work  to  Dave  Galloway,  Editor,  Daily 
News-Miner,  Fairbanks,  Alaska. 


GENERAL-NBWS-Sports  Reporter  for 
lively  6-day  p.m.  daily.  Layout,  head 
writing  experience  essential.  Ideal  for 
man  on  the  way  up.  Camera  use  help¬ 
ful.  No  beginners.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability  and  experience.  Need  now! 
Progressive  city  of  7,000.  I^ne  schools 
— exceptional  recreational  area;  resort, 
horticultural  and  industrial  economy. 
Send  complete  resume  with  samples  of 
your  writing  (which  will  be  returned) 
and  salary  expected  to:  Don  Schoen- 
wether.  Daily  Tribune,  South  Haven, 
Michigan  49090.  Interview  essential. 


NEWS  EDITOR  neetled  by  lively  offset 
daily  in  college  city  of  6,000.  Some 
desk  ability,  camera  experience ;  prefer 
farm  understanding.  Opening  now. 
Call,  wire  or  air-mail:  Madison  Daily 
Leader,  Madison,  S.D.  57042. 


PLEASE  WRITE  ME  IF  YOU 
ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A  JOB! 

We  are  a  large  multi  business 
magazine  publishing  company 
with  a  national  staff  of  about 
100  people. 

In  our  development  of  busi¬ 
ness  magazines  new  positions 
are  constantly  being  made 
available  because  of  our 
growth. 

We  seek  serious,  capable  and 
compatible  men  and  women 
for  the  various  openings  from 
top  level  executives  to  mail 
room  personnel. 

This  is  a  good  company  to 
work  for.  In  New  York  we 
are  located  in  Midtown  Man¬ 
hattan  with  beautiful  air-con¬ 
ditioned  offices.  We  have  a  35 
hour  week,  and  a  fine  em¬ 
ployee  benefit  program. 

If  you  are  interested  in  any 
phase  of  publishing  activity, 
i.e.,  advertising  sales,  promo¬ 
tion,  circulation,  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction,  art,  office  and  billing 
won’t  you  please  write  to  HIQ-. 

Box  2122,  Editor  &  Publisher 


HELP  WANTED 
Editorial 


Magazine 

EDITOR 

Large  Midwest  company 
needs  writer-editor  to  take 
charge  of  established,  top 
quality  external  magazine 
with  broad  range  of  edi¬ 
torial  content. 

Looking  for  self-starter 
who  can  produce,  write 
purposeful  copy  and  main¬ 
tain  highest  standards  of 
craftsmanship.  Knowledge 
of  production  and  graphics 
is  desirable  but  not  essen¬ 
tial  since  this  editor  will  be 
backed  up  by  an  excellent 
graphic  arts  department. 

College  degree  and  at  least 
five  years’  diversified  edi¬ 
torial  experience  required. 
Tell  us  about  yourself  in 
detail,  including  present 
salary,  and  send  samples 
of  your  work  to 

Box  2121 
Editor  &  Publisher 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  ordarl 


4-times .  80c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  . $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 


Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
avaihblo  at  $1.00  extra. 

"AU  OTHER  CLASSinCAHONS" 


4-times  . $1.25  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  . $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times . $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  . $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 


DEADLINE  FOR  ADVBRTI$INC 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 

(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders’  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  eub  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DI$PLAY— CLA$$IHED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts, 
or  other  decorations  changes  your  clas¬ 
sified  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $2.50  per  agate  line— $35 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
■so  TMrd  Avu.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  PloM  2-7080 
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HELP  W  ANTED 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  prize-winning 
Wisconsin  weekly  newspaper.  South¬ 
eastern  Wisconsin.  Opiwrtunity  for 
young  man  to  move  into  editorial  man¬ 
agement  of  16-20  page  weekly,  but 
must  t*  willing  to  write  and  reiwrt  as 
well.  Pleasant  city-  .5.000  population — 
near  Milwaukee,  Chicago.  Write:  A.  L. 
Petermann,  The  Delavan  Enterprise, 
Delavan,  Wisconsin  S.'illo. 

QUALITY  MIDWEST  DAILY  of  50,- 
000  -r  seeks  county  government  re¬ 
porter  with  two  or  three  years  e.\i>eri- 
ence.  Will  pay  for  good  man.  If  you’re 
a  beginner  with  promise,  we’ll  let  you 
learn.  Box  2126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER 


Top-flight  exjierienced  young  reporter 
wanted  by  lively,  respected,  award¬ 
winning  N.J.  daily  (circulation  50,000) 
for  municipal  government  beat  includ¬ 
ing  police  and  some  features.  Applicant 
must  be  digger — have  initiative — and 
want  to  get  to  “the  story  behind  the 
story.’’  Excellent  opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement  under  program  to  train 
news  executives.  Top  pay — outstanding 
fringes.  Night  beat.  Must  have  car.  A 
real  chance  to  further  career  in  every 
respect.  Box  2124,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

SCriENCE-HEALTH  WRITER 
Experienced  person  to  write  about 
health  subjects  in  non-technical  terms 
for  mass  media.  Retirement  and  other 
benefits,  annual  increments.  Salary  $7,- 
800-9.750  or  $7,040-8,802  deiwnding  on 
education  and  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Personnel  Office.  State  Department 
of  Health,  301  West  Preston  St..  Balti¬ 
more.  Md.  21201. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


REPORTER  for  bureau  in  attractive 
area  large  Connecticut  daily.  Some  ex- 
l)erience.  or  sharp  college  background 
nee<le<l.  Cover  varied  town  beats,  fea¬ 
tures.  Opiiortunity  for  advancement. 
Box  2125,  fVlitor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER-PHO’TOGRAPHiat;  Alas¬ 
ka  daily  neerls  able  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  by  Aug.  1  :  1-3  years  experience; 
male  or  female.  Usual  background  ma¬ 
terial  reuuired.  Box  2101,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER — Good  man  to  join 
young  and  active  19-man  staff  of  grow¬ 
ing  24,000  PM  <laily  in  attractive  uni¬ 
versity  community.  Plenty  of  sports 
activity — U.  Va.  and  15  area  high 
schools.  Write  Robert  V.  Pratt,  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  Daily  Progress.  Char¬ 
lottesville.  Va.  22902. 

YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  Sports  Editor 
for  small  daily  with  big  sports  nee<ls. 
Two-university  area.  The  Daily  Ida- 
honian,  Moscow.  Idaho  83843. 

Miscellaneous 

JOB  OPPORTUNmES  on  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  newspapers.  For  application 
write:  P.N.P.A..  2717  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110 

Operators-Machinists 

LINOTYPE  OPERATOR  wanted  for 
full  time,  steady,  year  'round  work,  no 
lay-offs.  Paid  holidays  and  other  bene¬ 
fits.  Ontact  John  Lovell  at  the  News- 
Chronicle,  Shippensburg  R.  D.  1, 
Penna.,  between  8  a.m.  and  5  p.m. 
weekdays.  8  a.m.  to  12  noon  Saturdays. 


CLASSTFTFD  ADVFRTTSTNG  | 
Order  Blank  I 


Address 


-/ip  Code- 


CloMification. 


HELP  WANTED 


Operators-Machinists 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR  for  weekly 
newspaper.  Competent  ads,  straight 
matter.  Union  or  eligible.  40  hours 
$12U.  Paid  vacation  and  holidays.  Per¬ 
manent.  Raymond  Herald,  Raymond, 
Washington  98677. 

MACHINIST-OPERATOR  for  daily  on 
Delmarva.  Write  or  call :  H.  Truitt, 
Foreman,  The  Daily  Times,  Salisbury, 
Md.  (AC  301)  749-7171. 


HELP  WANTED 


COMPETENT  MANUAL  OPERATOR 
6-machine  shop ;  also  need  good  com¬ 
bination  man,  floor  and  crap  machine. 
Publisher,  Daily  News,  Box  1660. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  99301. 

LINOFILM  OPERATOR  and  mainte¬ 
nance  man  for  large  offset  plant  near 
Seattle,  Wash.  Excellent  pay  and  work¬ 
ing  conditions.  Write  to  N.  W.  Photo 
Type.  8020  -  108th  Ave.,  S.  E.  Renton, 
Wash.  98056. 


Press  Room 

HARD  -  WORKING  COMBINATION 
pressman-stereotyper  journeyman  to 
work  a  37*/4  hour  work  week  on  the 
night  shift  in  modern  air-conditione<l 
plant.  Six  Goss  headliner  presses  print 
our  47M  morning-evening  circulation. 
Good  scale  and  excellent  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Write:  Donald  E.  Shockey,  Journal 
and  CJourier,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  47901. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRE'SSMAN  to  oper¬ 
ate  6-unit  Goss  Mark  II  press  for  The 
Santa  Barbara  News-Press.  Permanent 
position.  Write  c/o  P.O.  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  93102. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  PRESSMAN  or 
Salesman  now  selling  to  newspaper 
pressrooms  to  sell  rollers,  blankets  in 
the  South.  Attractive  position,  good 
compensation  arrangement. 

J.  Thomas  McHugh  Company,  Inc. 
6800  E^st  32nd  Street 
Indianapolis  46226,  Indiana. 
Phone:  317-545-3662 


PRESSMAN  (or  night  shift  in  the 
finest  hunting  and  fishing  mountain 
country.  Progressive  newspaper  in 
growing  city  with  fine  housing  and 
schools.  Good  wages.  Union.  Reply  with 
complete  references.  Box  2008,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

JOURNEYMAN  PRESSMEN— Work  in 
combined  press-stereo  department  op¬ 
erating  six-unit  press,  six-day  paper, 
37  hour  week,  metropolitan  scale. 
Open  shop.  Write  Box  1992,  Elditor  & 
Publisher. 


COMBINA'nON  PRESS-STEREO.  Good 
scale,  finest  family  hospital-medical 
available,  all  fringes ;  air-conditioned 
plant:  day  work;  overtime  available. 
Attlelioro  Daily  Sun.  Attleboro,  Mass. 
02703. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
20-man  shop,  30.000  daily  in  Zone  2. 
Applicant  must  be  competent  linotype 
machinist.  New,  air-conditioned  hot  and 
cold  type  shop.  All  benefits.  Send  com¬ 
plete  details  to  Box  2102,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRINTER — Straight  matter  operator. 
Intertype.  Night  work,  Florida  West 
Coast  daily.  Write  Box  2099,  Ekiitor  & 
Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 


WANTEID:  ALL-AROUND  PRINT® 
Eixcellent  community.  Call  collect,  ft, 
real  Hopkins,  breeze  Pub.  Co.  Nm, 
East,  Pa.  725-4657.  ^ 

PRINTER-MANAGER  to  UkT^Ili 
fully  equipped  job  shop  in  Indiiai 
Must  lie  experienced.  Please  oosti- 
HEMPHILL  NEWSPAPERS,  407  W» 
gate  Dr.,  Park  Forest,  Illinois  604M. 

MECHANICAL  SUPERINraNDer 
for  morning  newspaper  with  iptc^ 
emphasis  on  composing  room.  Anli 
to:  John  E.  Pfriem,  Bus.  Mgr.,  Pu 
Pub.  0>.,  410  State  St.,  Bridgtm 
Conn.,  06602.  “•■W 

MAKEl-UP  MEN— FLOOR 
Immediate  openings  for  experitoo^ 
compositors.  Open  shop.  Night  woH. 
$133.63,  37^  hour  week.  Elxeellai 

benefits.  Harold  Winchell,  ’The  Chragi. 
cle-Tribune,  Marion,  Indiana.  469U.  | 

Production 

PRODUciTafridAjr^^^ 

phases  ollset  composition  through  cui. 
era — take  charge  expanding  NTC 
weekly  job  shop.  Box  1896,  Editor  I 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

P  R  O  D  U  C  M  A  NAG  D 

One  of  the  most  successful  publiihiii 
companies  in  the  country,  Zom  1 
wants  to  employ  a  young  man  whob 
had  considerable  experience  as  eitb 
the  Production  Manager  or  Assiitu; 
Production  Manager  of  a  medium  k 
large  Daily  and  Sunday  Newspape 
The  young  man  selected  would  bt  i 
charge  of  production  of  a  moruiig 
evening  and  Sunday  oiieration.  Honiii 
and  evening  combined  circulation  a! 
250,000,  Sunday  circulation  of  235.Mt 
The  man  selected  must  have  a  knotl- 
edge  of  new  technology,  experience  h 
labor  negotiations,  and  an  engineerini 
background,  preferably  a  degree,  b- 
plies  in  confidence.  Send  resumd,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  requirements  to  Boi 
2085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Promotion 

ADVERTISING  PROMO'nON  MAX 
experienced.  Strong  in  developing  i^ 
which  sell  new  accounts  in  rehiL 
classified  and  general  through  pret» 
tations.  using  latest  and  most  np4o 
date  research  material.  Send  conpleu 
resume  outlining  past  experience  k 
Carl  J.  Barren,  Adv.  Director,  Hawn 
Newspaper  Agency,  Honolulu,  Hnnii. 
96801. 

OPPORTUNI’TY  for  right  man  in  pre- 
motion  field.  Midwestern  morning-ere 
ning  combination  seeks  promotion  di¬ 
rector  to  oversee  expanding  progns 
Excellent  fringe  benefits-  Please  ittt 
experience,  education,  and  expeelH 
starting  salary  to  Box  1988,  Ekiitor  i 
Publisher.  Replies  held  confidential. 


Public  Relations 


SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS  JOB 
Upstate  suburban  school  district.  tM 
student  population.  New  position  to* 
tablish  full  public  relations  department 
Would  like  some  educational,  pnblir 
relations  or  media  experience,  l<*d 
writing  ability.  Salary  up  to  $9.W 
depending  upon  qualifications.  Wrik 
Box  2108,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 


PUBLICITY  ASSISTANT  for  Chicir 
company.  Young  man,  25-30,  local  rsii. 
dent,  with  some  newspaper  or  p* 
licity  background,  writing  ability,  w 
lege  degree.  Good  salary  and  empwi 
benefits.  Box  2064,  Editor  A  Publishe 


Syndicate  Salesman 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  g 
To  Run:  Times  Till  Forbidden  1 

Mail  to:  S 

EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  •  S5S  TbM  Avmw*  •  N*w  Tariu  N*w  Tart  10022  | 

iiiiii|iiiiiiiiiiiiiii!i:i:iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii;i:i:iiiii!ii!i!7'!L:’';!’'';;:|iiiiiiiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:i!:iiiiiiiiii:iiiiu^ 


bUrcKIN  I  blNUblN  I  SALESMAN-NEWSPAPER  F^TI® 

Must  able  to  analyze  client  pi* 
To  assume  responsibility  for  open  shop  lems,  develop  sales  presentations,  i* 
combination  dailies  in  the  Southeast  ommend  competitors  when  we  CA 
with  circulation  of  over  75.000.  Opera-  meet  needs.  Prefer  young,  single,  <* 
tion  includes  extensive  computer  use  in  legre-trained  man  to  work  with  <*ii'iik 
news  and  computer-photo  composition  vice  president.  Willard  Colston. 
ad  program.  Elxcellent  salary,  benefits  expenses,  commission.  Send  details  • 
and  advancement  potential  with  organ-  background  in  confidence  to  Robed  t 
ization.  Please  send  resume  in  first  Dille.  President,  National  Nessp*r 
letter  to  Box  1998.  Elditor  A  Publisher.  Syndicate,  Inc..  20  North  Wi*» 
All  replies  confidential.  Drive,  Chicago.  III.  60606. 
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Situstlons  Vlfsnted 

YOUR  FIRST  SOURCE  FOR  QUALIFIED  PERSONNEL  IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS 


Circulation  j 

aggressive  family  man,  28.  Over  8 
vears’  experience  (4  as  CM  on  fast- 
growing  weekly).  Have  experience  m 
all  fields.  Prefer  Chart  Area  2  and  5: 
consider  others.  Will  send  details  and 
salary  requirements  on  request.  Box 
2024.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CIROTLATION  manager  —  Young 
family  man.  Excellent  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Zone  9.  Top  references.  Remind 
on  request.  Box  2023.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ 

young  aggressive  cm— now  em¬ 
ployed  smaller  daily— wishes  top  spot 
on  medium-size  paper  or  assistantship 
on  larger  paper.  Thoroughly  experi¬ 
enced  in  administration,  personnel,  car¬ 
rier.  mail  and  motor  route  promotion, 
A  b’.C.  Sixteen  years'  experience.  8  as 
CM.  Solid  circulation  growth  record. 
Not  afraid  of  hard  work,  long  hours. 
No  hurry,  can  wait  for  right  oppor¬ 
tunity  if  necessary.  Prefer  Chart  Area 
1  or  2.  Reply  in  confidence  to  Box 
2084.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCUIATION  MANAGER.  15  years’ 
expereince.  Age  33.  Stymied  in  present 
job ;  ready  to  move  up.  Zones  8  or  9. 
Good  background.  Box  2068.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIJ2NCED  CM  in  administration, 
sales,  and  service.  Well  versed  in 
newspaperboy.  dealer,  motor  route  and 
public  promotions.  Offering  best  of 
references.  Box  2128,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 

Classified  Advertising 

AMBITIOUS,  YOUNG  self-starter  CAM 
on  small  daily  (11,000)  wishes  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  larger  paper  in  Florida  as 
assistant  CAM.  Six  years’  excellent 
sales  record.  Now  producing  superior 
monthly  gains.  College  degree  A. A. 
Business  Administration.  Box  2057,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  or  sales 
spot  with  advancement  potential.  Age 
32— advertising  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration  degree — 12  years’  experience. 
Complete  production  knowledge  includ¬ 
ing  photo-composition  and  offset.  Now 
#1  producer  on  50M  class  daily.  Prefer 
Northwest:  will  consider  other  for 
right  position.  Box  2018,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


MANA0IN0  EDITOR 

Mid-30s.  now  heading  pace-setting  40,- 
OOO  northeast  daily  at  $14, 000-plus.  This 
paper’s  growth  and  impact  are  the  re¬ 
sult  of  imagination,  news  sense,  effec¬ 
tive  management  and  hard  work.  If  the 
same  qualities  would  benefit  your  prod¬ 
uct,  and  no  one  in  your  newsroom 
seems  capable  of  providing  them,  write: 
Box  2027,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

1966  FEATURE  AWARD-WINNING 
woman  editor,  48,  seeks  feature  chal¬ 
lenge.  All  phases  experience  large  daily, 
weekly  chain.  Will  travel.  Box  2053, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SCIENCE  EDITOR.  33,  wants  work 
with  editors — not  teachers — in  aggres¬ 
sive  growth  publication  or  company. 
Three  years’  experience  major  daily  and 
education  meilia.  Box  2048,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR — My  21  years  on  good  dailies, 
strength  in  developing  local  news,  man¬ 
agerial  skills  and  imagination  qualify 
me  for  top  news  executive  post.  Di¬ 
rected  Zone  2  p.m.,  circulation  50,000. 
Box  1993,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MULTI-TALENTED  photographer-re- 
porter-editor,  MA,  seeks  creative  posi¬ 
tion  in  Zone  9.  Youthful — energetic. 
Family.  Cameras.  Box  2069,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  42,  now  employed 
prestigious  metropolitan  paper,  seeks 
ME  post  on  medium  daily.  Top  quali¬ 
fications,  impeccable  references.  Box 
2092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

17-YEAR  MAN.  2  reporter,  3  sports,  12 
desk;  telegraph,  news,  copy,  sports 
photo  desks  in  10,000-250,000  class. 
Hamilton  college.  Age  42,  family.  Now 
California,  moving  east  in  August. 
Want  sports.  Sunday  or  step  up.  Earn¬ 
ing  $180.  Box  2082,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SaENCE  WRITING  POST  WANTED 
Experiencerl.  employed  newsman  under 
30.  Phi  Beta  Kappa  with  graduate 
science  training.  Box  2079,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TOP  EDITOR-WRITER,  long-time  for¬ 
eign  correspondent  for  news  agency 
and  leading  U.S.  paper — now  editorial 
writer  for  metropolitan  daily — looking 
for  new  world.  Particularly  interesterl 
in  challenging  administrative  post.  Box 
2081,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


f'p'  YOUNG  REPORTER.  6  years’  major 

Editorial  daily  experience,  award-winner.  Prefers 

- - - — — .  California.  Box  2071,  Editor  &  Pub- 

EXPBIRT  EDITOR — $1,250  a  month,  lisher. 

Post  Office  Box  2355,  Culver  City,  Cali-  - 

fomia.  CITY  EDITOR  on  30,000  Midwest 

- -  daily :  sharp,  dedicaterl,  ambitious,  per- 

NEWSMAN  seeks  responsible  job,  small  sonable;  40,  family,  degree:  seeks  bet- 
to  medium  p.m.  Diverse  experience.  Box  ter  opportunity  in  neswpaper,  PR  or 
2013,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Chamber  news  bureau  :  I  could  well  be 

- - -  that  key  man  you  have  been  seeking. 

AMUSEMENT  EDITOR-COLUMNIST.  Box  2115.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

A-1  coverage  gourmet-entertainment  - — — — - 

beat:  critic-features-interviews.  Chicago  DESKMAN-REPORTER,  age  29.  Six 
widower.  56,  relocate  anywhere.  Box  years’  experience  tv  newswriting.  UPI. 
2049.  Editor  &  Publisher.  dailies.  My  heads  catch  and  deserve 

“TT - - -  attention,  like  to  write  but  love  to  re- 

CORRBSPONDE^T,  7  years  in  Orient  write.  Phone  collect  (AC  212)  222-9147, 
as  photo-journalist.  Newspaper,  maga-  or  Box  2131,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

zine.  radio  and  TV.  Currently  frustrated - 

m  rorporate  PR.  No  reasonable  offer  EDITORIAL  WRITER.  mid-30s.  vet- 
declined.  Box  2033,  Hkiitor  &  Publisher,  eran  daily  columnist,  extensive  exi)er‘- 

- ence  in  covering  business,  finance  and 

EDITOR-WRITER,  college  p.r.;  MA;  agriculture:  MS.  Box  2119,  E<Iitor  & 
J -School ;  seeks  new  position  in  any  Publisher. 

area  of  journalism:  $9,000  minimum. - - 

51°'^  2:  would  relocate.  Box  IMAGINATIVE  article  or  feature 

-Ool,  Editor  (i  Publisher.  writer — 25  years’  at  craft — seeks  spot 

- - on  house  magazine  or  national  pubPea- 

EXPERIH^CED  DESKMAN  seeking  tion.  Specialty:  travel,  scenic.  Can 
nni  or  wire  spot.  Southern  Zone  2  or  double  as  cameraman.  Box  2129,  Elitor 
Northeast  Zone  3  p.m.’s.  Good  refer-  &  Publisher. 

ences.  Box  2037.  Editor  &  Publisher. - 

PYPz-nTTrxT,-.;;;r“r:;;;^ -  mature  WOMEIN’S  editor  laward- 

editor,  ad  man,  winning  feature  writer)  wants  to  relo- 
se^s  an  opportunity  to  manage  large  cate  Far  South  or  West  of  Rockies. 

,  publisher  who  anticipates  Layouts,  fashion  writing.  Box  2094, 
i^irement.  Mature  family  man  with  Editor  &  Publisher. 

high  professional  standards.  Zone  1  or -  - 

-.  Box  2036.  Editor  &  Publisher.  MUSICIAN-REPORTER,  police,  court- 

npgPMAXT  -  room,  newsroom  experience.  Specialty : 

— two  years  as  reporter,  one  reviews,  interviews,  features,  humor. 
Hall.  °5  A®****.^  desk  of  large  Midwest  Herald  Tribune  article.  Master’s  '  gree. 

AD  '"journalism.  Seeks  copy  .Seek  creative,  stimulating  joi  Box 
desk  job.  Box  2067,  Editor  &  Publisher.  2127,  Eiiitor  &  Publisher. 
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seasoned  editor,  30,  with  2  years’ 
reporting  and  desk  experience  on  one 
of  nation’s  top  metro  dailies,  seeks 
editorship  of  smaller  p.m.  daily,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  option  to  buy  in.  Have 
good  ideas  and  the  etiucation,  ability 
and  experience  to  put  them  into  words 
and  practice.  M.A.  in  Journalism — - 
officer  veteran — family.  Box  2118,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SEEKING  SPORTS  EDITOR  POST  or 
college  PR  spot.  Six  years’  experience 
in  all  phases.  Slalary  must  be  in  $150 
range.  Box  2104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WESTERN  FARM  EDITOR 
One  of  the  better  award-winning  farm 
erlitors  on  the  coast  available  on  30 
days  notice,  for  progressive  paper  or 
agricultural  publication  in  top  farming 
area.  Fuily  experienced  in  agricultural 
journalism,  photography,  practical  field 
work.  Old-time  dairy  showman;  know 
purebred  business,  commercial  live¬ 
stock,  farming.  Write  from  grower’s 
angle;  lots  of  pictures;  well  known; 
don’t  drink.  Far  West;  prefer  Area  9. 
Box  2109,  Editor  &  Publisher, 

YOUNG  COPY  DESK  MAN  on  large 
daily  paper  in  Zone  3  seeks  change  to 
smaller  daily  or  weekly.  Prefer  paper 
near  metropolitan  area  but  will  consider 
rural  area  positions.  Experienced  in: 
copy  reading,  editing,  layouts,  heads. 
Newsfeatures  editor.  Journalism,  Eng¬ 
lish  degrees.  Reporting  work  in  college. 
Seeks  job  as  desk  man  or  reporter  in 
Zones  1,  2,  3,  4,  5  or  6.  Will  send 
resume  on  request.  Box  2114,  Editor 
&  Publisher.  _  _ 

TREAT 
YOURSELF 
TO  SOMETHING 
GREAT! 

.  .  .  with  a  winning  creative  team 

We  are  a  dynamic,  young  slick- 
page  publishing  team  ready  to 
go  to  work  for  you.  If  you’ve  got 
a  book,  we’ll  do  for  it  what 
Mayes  did  for  McCall’s.  If  you 
want  a  book,  we’ll  do  for  you 
what  Hefner  did  with  Playboy. 

Buy  this  team:  an  art  director, 
writer-editor,  advertising-promo¬ 
tion  man,  and  production  spe¬ 
cialist  —  each  an  experienced, 
imaginative  craftsman  ;  together, 
a  new  kind  of  creative  genius. 
And  we  move  in  one  van.  Write; 

Box  2120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 

NOTHING  EXOnC— Just  fast,  solid, 
reliable  coverage  of  Pennsylvania  sub¬ 
jects  for  National  Magazines.  Richard 
R.  Haratine,  1316  State  St.,  Harrisburg, 
Pa.  17103.  (AC  717)  233-7820. 

WASHINGTON  COLUMN  —  Hard-hit¬ 
ting,  fact-filled  exposes  of  bureaucratic 
waste,  mismanagement ;  inside  politics, 
personalities;  diplomatic  tips;  nonparti¬ 
san  but  not  dewy-eyed  about  Great 
Society;  lively,  provocative,  ideal  for 
Sunday  editorial  page  of  tax-  and 
spending-conscious  paper.  Also  special 
assignments.  Box  2059,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST  with  electronics  training. 
Intertype,  Autosetter,  Fairchild  sales 
and  service  experience.  Competent  op¬ 
erator  and  makeup  man.  Seeking  way 
out  of  deadend  job  and  chance  to  use 
experience.  Prefer  Northeast,  but  will 
answer  all  good  offers,  including  manu¬ 
facturers.  Box  1986,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MACHINIST  —  41.  family,  desires 
change.  EIxperience  plus,  one  Electronic, 
one  Photon  maintenance  and  two  ma¬ 
chinist  schools;  also  computer  and  tape 
operation.  Head  machinist  qualifica¬ 
tions.  Reply,  if  you  desire  “quality” 
work.  Box  1967,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


Photography 

AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER 
desires  position  anywhere.  26,  married, 
ex-Navy  photographer,  daily  newspatier 
past  4  years.  Resume  and  returnable 
samples  upon  request.  Box  2086,  EMitor 
&  Publisher. 

AWARD-WINNING  Chief  Photogra¬ 
pher  on  30,000  Midwest  daily  seeks  big¬ 
ger  challenge  on  larger  paper ;  26, 
single — no  drifter.  Prefer  Zones  6  or 
8.  Box  2113,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 

PR  MAN 

Young,  aggressive  Naval  Officer,  mar¬ 
ried  ;  discharge  Feb.  1967.  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  experience  3  years;  TV  news  pro¬ 
gram.  English  Major,  writing-editing 
service  paper;  public  contact — experi¬ 
ence  in  planning — extensive  travel.  De¬ 
sires  Northeast  Ohio.  Box  2106,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Publicity  Vehicle 

For  an  erstwhile  city  editor 
and  reporter  to  sei-ve  on  a  Grand 
Jury,  under  a  strict  oath  of 
secrecy,  it  is  an  experience  that 
is  beset  with  frustration  and 
temptation.  And  now,  in  the 
light  of  the  Supreme  Court’s 
condemnation  of  excessive  pre¬ 
trial  publicity  in  criminal  cases, 
it  cries  out  for  a  measure  of 
righteous  squealing. 

If  the  brakes  of  fairness  are 
to  be  applied  to  police  state¬ 
ments,  attorneys’  tips  and  com¬ 
ments,  and  news  from  other 
sources  outside  the  courtroom, 
then  we  ask  this  question: 
Should  the  prosecutor’s  office  be 
restrained  from  turning  the 
Grand  Jury  into  a  machine  that 
generates  publicity  prejudicial  to 
the  accused? 

Since  mid-January  this  writer 
has  been  sitting  as  one  of  23 
members  of  a  “special”  Grand 
Jury  that  was  impanelled  to 
investigate  organized  crime  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  Attorney’s  Office  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 
Specifically,  the  judge  said,  we 
were  to  be  concerned  with  illegal 
conspiracies  of  the  Cosa  Nostra 
and  its  affiliates.  Of  the  25  cases 
that  have  been  presented  to  our 
group,  only  half  a  dozen  have 
been  identifiable  with  that  “get” 
set. 

We  have  become  a  depository 
for  information  that  ranges  over 
the  Federal  Criminal  Code — 
plain  and  fancy  swindling  in  the 
shadows  of  Swiss  bank  accounts, 
stock  market  rigging  with  the 
added  fillip  of  an  “All-Ameri¬ 
can  athlete’’  making  the  jump 
shots,  a  marriage  racket  that 
evades  the  immigration  laws, 
theft  of  assets  of  a  bankrupt 
bologna  factory,  loan  sharks 
that  loot  the  tills  of  columnists’ 
favorite  nocturnal  watering 
holes,  and  income  tax  frauds 
that  make  a  mockery  of  Form 
1040  and  leave  Uncle  Sam  with 
nothing  but  a  yellow  Rolls- 
Royce  for  his  collection  efforts. 
«  ♦  * 

The  stories  that  must  lie 
buried  in  the  sacrosanct 
chambers  of  that  Grand  Jury 
room  under  the  gold  dome  just 
off  Park  Row  would  make  a  city 
desk  assignment  book  sparkle. 
The  thought  of  the  oath  we  took 
to  keep  our  mind  open  but  our 
mouth  shut  makes  us  squirm, 
particularly  in  these  days  when 
some  intriguing  crime  news 
could  relieve  the  monotony  of 
war  and  politics. 


But,  to  return  to  the  original 
text,  these  stories  remain  bottled 
up  only  as  long  as  it  serves  the 
purpose  of  the  U.S.  Attorney. 
When  the  time  is  ripe,  in  his 
judgment,  the  wheels  of  pub¬ 
licity  grind  them  out  and  therein 
lies  the  pre-trial  evil  in  an  area 
of  justice  which  the  Supreme 
Court  ruling  in  the  Sheppard 
Case  slighted. 

Much  is  told,  via  leaks  and 

releases  from  the  prosecutor’s 
shop,  about  the  “notorious” 

mafia  leaders  who  have  taken 
the  Fifth  Amendment  before  the 
Grand  Jury  but  nothing  is  given 
out  about  the  “possible  defend¬ 
ant”  who  answers  all  sorts  of 
questions  and  volunteers  the 
comment,  without  advice  of 
counsel,  that  the  jury  has  been 
hearing  “too  many  of  Joe 
Valachi’s  fairy  tales.”  Maybe 
he  is  one  of  the  slicker  members 
of  the  underw'orld  fraternity. 
The  point  here  is  that  his  side 
of  the  story  doesn’t  get  into 
print. 

*  *  * 

In  the  Grand  Jury  proceed¬ 
ings,  not  even  the  lawyer  for  the 
witness  may  be  present  during 
the  interrogation  so  he  hears  it 
all  second-hand  afterward.  If  a 
reporter  asks  the  attorney  for  a 
statement,  after  the  prosecutor 
has  announced  the  return  of  an 
indictment,  he  cannot  be  sure 
his  remarks  would  benefit  his 
client.  Therefore  the  shrewd 
lawyer  usually  begs  for  time  and 
the  prosecutor’s  one-sided  tale 
is  all  that  goes  out  to  the  public, 
lacking  many  pertinent  details 
known  to  the  members  of  the 
jury  who  can’t  give  interviews. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  has  been 
able  to  commandeer  space  in  the 
press  to  win  an  audience  for 
some  investigation  that  makes 
his  staff  shine.  In  one  case  we 
had  been  hearing  testimony  in  a 
complex  matter  involving  a 
probable  conspiracy  by  “the 
mob”  to  muscle  into  control  of 
a  well  known  corporation.  Just 
when  it  had  reached  the  point 
of  boredom,  confounded  by  con¬ 
fusion,  we  read  in  the  papers 
that  Frank  Sinatra  would  be 
among  the  witnesses  that  day. 
He  never  did  appear,  yet  his 
name  was  thrown  into  the  case 
by  the  attorney  in  charge  in  an 
obvious  bid  for  our  undivided 
attention  to  what  a  character 
out  of  the  Las  Vegas  rogue’s 
gallery  had  to  say. 

In  another  matter  of  inquiry, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  laid 


bare  the  whole  story  of  what  we 
were  investigating.  Many  of  the 
angles  hadn’t  been  opened  yet 
in  the  jury  room.  Of  course,  the 
report  noted,  the  U.S.  Attorney’s 
office  had  not  been  cooperative 
in  piecing  the  thing  together. 
Several  members  of  our  group 
were  skeptical. 

How  well  oiled  w’as  the  prose¬ 
cutor’s  publicity  machinery  came 
to  the  notice  of  the  jury  when  a 
case  involving  a  “hood”  with  a 
page  one  name  was  suddenly 
re-opened,  after  lying  dormant 
for  weeks,  and  we  were  asked  to 
rush  a  vote  on  an  indictment. 
The  foreman  was  reluctant  to 

put  the  matter  to  a  vote  that 
day.  He  asked  the  government 
attorney  why  all  the  hurry,  and 
this  is  the  essence  of  the  answer 

we  heard: 

“The  U.S.  Attorney  wants  this 
indictment  before  noon  today 
because  his  press  relations  man 
told  him  it  was  a  good  frontpage 
story  and  he  wanted  to  get  it  out 
before  the  newspapers  stopped 
publishing.”  (There  had  been  a 
threat  of  a  shutdown  if  the 
Guild  struck  the  new  World 
Journal.) 

An  arrest  was  made  within 
minutes  after  the  jury  had  voted 
the  true  bill,  and  sure  enough  the 
prosecutor  had  grabbed  big 
headlines.  But  the  story  car¬ 
ried  only  the  details  of  the  ac¬ 
cusation;  there  was  nothing  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  the  defendant. 
Some  day,  at  the  trial,  the  de¬ 
fense  may  have  its  day  in  court 
and  in  the  press;  meanwhile,  the 
public  that  read  the  indictment 
story  has  probably  found  the 
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man  gruilty  of  everythin* 
charged. 

And  that,  as  we  view  it  not 
from  the  inside,  is  how  the 
Grand  Jury,  which  returns  an 
indictment  only  on  the  probabil- 
ity  that  a  man  may  be  convicted 
on  the  evidence  it  hears,  may  he 
used  as  a  publicity  vehicle  foe 
the  prosecution  in  a  way  that 
can  deny  due  process. 

♦  ♦  4t 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
Grand  Jury  to  vote  an  indict- 
ment  after  hearing  only  the 
testimony  of  a  government 
agent  from  the  FBI  or  Internil 
Revenue  Service.  The  U.S.  At¬ 
torney  has  a  sudden  impulse  to 
indict  income  tax  evaders  just 
before  April  15  and  shoots  the 
timely  releases  to  the  press  room. 
A  few  years  ago,  Roy  M. 

Cohn,  the  attorney,  was  accused 
of  trying  his  case  in  the  press 
when  he  called  a  news  confer¬ 
ence  to  defend  himself  against 
statements  from  the  U.S.  At¬ 
torney’s  office  concerning  an  in¬ 
dictment  naming  him.  (Cohn 
subsequently  won  acquittal.) 

The  obvious  unfairness  in  the 
present  publicity  system  of  the 
prosecutor’s  office  might  be 
avoided  if  the  Grand  Jury  could 
delegate  its  foreman  or  his  rep¬ 
resentative  to  attend  the  official 
news  conferences  and  preview 
the  press  releases  issued  at  the 
time  of  the  indictments.  Tech¬ 
nically,  the  district  attorney  is 
the  Grand  Jury’s  agent.  What 
he  does  in  respect  to  its  actions 
should  be  subject  to  its  control 
and  to  its  concern  for  the  proper 
administration  of  justice. 
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’*Just  put  it  on  your  head — there's  a  tour 
party  coming  through  the  building” 
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What  you  can  do  about  obscene, 

harassing  or  threatening  phone  calls 


It’s  our  policy— indeed,  it’s  our 
business— to  make  sure  that  cus¬ 
tomers  receive  the  best  possible 
phone  service. 

That’s  why,  when  the  telephone 
becomes  an  instrument  of  annoy¬ 
ance,  unpleasantness  or  harass¬ 
ment,  it’s  a  matter  of  the  most 
serious  concern  to  us. 

There  are  three  things  that  you 
and  members  of  your  family  can 
do  about  such  calls,  if  you  rece'”" 
any. 


1.  Don’t  talk  to  a  caller  you’re 
doubtful  of.  Don’t  give  him  the  au¬ 
dience  he  wants. 

2.  Hang  up  at  the  first  obscene 
word,  or  if  the  caller  doesn’t  say 
an}dhing,  or  doesn’t  identify  him¬ 
self  to  your  satisfaction. 

3.  Call  your  Bell  Telephone  Busi¬ 
ness  Office  if  the  annoyance  per¬ 
sists.  We  have  employees  who  are 
trained  to  assist  and  advise  you  and 
who  can  frequently  help  in  identify¬ 
ing  the  origin  of  unwelcome  and 
troublesome  calls. 


In  communities  across  the 
nation,  we  are  working  with  police 
officials  and  other  authorities  to 
curb  abusive  calling. 

In  most  circumstances  we  can 
reveal  the  origin  of  abusive  calls 
to  law  enforcement  authorities 
with  the  consent  of  the  called 
party.  We  want  to  do  all  we  can 
to  protect  your  right  to  privacy. 

The  more  everyone  cooperates, 
the  fewer  such  calls  there  will  be. 
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News 

From  Home 
In  Special 
Vietnam  Edition 


PFC  James  D.  Ledbetter  reading  Vietnam  Edition  of 
The  Commercial  Appeal  in  front  of  U.  S.  Embassy  in  Saigon. 


“It  means  a  lot  to  us  out  here  in  the  Zone  to  know 
that  we  have  not  been  forgotten . . .  It’s  wonderful 
to  know  what  my  home  town  newsi)aper  is  doing— 
my  buddies  just  wish  theirs  would  do  as  much.” 

This  sentiment  is  typical  of  Mid-South  serv¬ 
icemen  on  duty  in  Vietnam. 

On  April  25th,  The  Commercial  Appeal  began 
publishing  a  two-page  Vietnam  Edition,  full-size 
and  no  ads. 

Each  two  weeks,  without  charge,  the  edi¬ 
tion  is  sent  first  class  to  more  than  1900  service 


l)ersonnel  from  Memj)his  and  the  Mid-South.^ 

Coverage  is  devoted  to  events  and  pictui 
from  the  area  of  interest  to  those  away  fi 
home,  including  high  school  and  college  sport 
politics,  clubs,  community-wide  news  and  pied 
girls.  ; 

Why?  The  Commercial  Appeal  just  wants i 
own  servicemen  and  women  to  know  the  Mi( 
South  backs  them  up  and  is  trying  to  give  thel 
some  of  the  news  from  home. 
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